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Music  is  the  universal  language  of  mankind.  — poetry 
their  universal  pastime  and  delight. 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow:  Outre-Mer 
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POETRY  IS  FUN  is  an  attempt  to  present  the  fine  art  of 
poetry  and  its  making  in  an  approach  both  light-hearted  and 
painless.  The  book  is  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  any  academic 
treatise  on  prosody  now  in  use.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a tried  and 
practical  method  of  study,  designed  to  take  its  place  beside  other 
How-To-Do-It  books. 

Dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  poetry  is  actually  fun,  the 
book  is  planned  primarily  as  a supplementary  course  in  high 
school  and  college  English  courses.  It  is  naively  hoped  that  the 
chapters  dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of  versification  may  be 
found  helpful  in  elementary  schools,  as  well,  where  pupils  as 
early  as  in  the  second  grade  are  not  infrequently  required  to 
"write  a poem.”  The  poor  darlings,  quite  naturally,  haven’t  the 
faintest  idea  how  even  to  begin;  and  all  too  often  the  well-in- 
tentioned teacher  hasn’t  either.  The  resultant  "poems”  can  be 
nothing  short  of  grotesque. 

We  don’t  expect  a seven-year-old  to  play  a violin  solo  with- 
out previous  study;  or  a fifteen-year-old.  He  must  first  learn 
how  to  hold  the  instrument  and  how  to  draw  the  bow;  he  must 
learn  to  locate  full  and  half-tones  without  the  aid  of  frets;  he 
must  play  scales  and  five-finger  exercises  daily,  by  the  hour.  If 
the  youngster  is  being  trained  as  a professional  violinist,  he  must, 
before  he  ever  touches  the  violin,  spend  two  years  in  the  study 
of  the  piano.  And  always — always  he  practices.  He  is  learn- 
ing the  fundamentals  of  his  art. 

We  don’t  expect  a seven-year-old  to  do  a toe-dance  without 
training.  His  muscles  must  first  be  built  up,  then  further 
strengthened,  and  finally  co-ordinated.  He  must  learn  the  foot 
positions  (1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5)  and  the  corresponding  arm  posi- 
tions that  must  always  accompany  the  foot  positions;  he  must 
spend  hours,  daily,  at  the  practice  bar,  and  at  least  a year  in 
soft-toed  ballet  slippers,  perfecting  himself  in  ballet  technique, 
before  he  is  allowed  to  put  on  hard-toed  ballet  slippers  and  get 
up  onto  his  toes.  In  Russia,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  every  child 
who  is  destined  for  the  Ballet  is  enrolled  in  the  Government 
School.  He  remains  in  that  School  for  seven  years;  and  the 
ballet  master  has  a long  whip  that  lashes  out  and  coils  itself 
around  the  ankles  or  the  thighs  of  the  student-dancer,  when- 
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ever  he  makes  a mistake  in  ballet  routine.  The  dancer  is  learn- 
ing the  fundamentals  of  his  art. 

We  don’t  expect  a seven-year-old  to  sing  a solo  with  the 
skylark’s  unpremeditated  art.  He  must  first  learn  to  breathe 
correctly;  to  place  his  tone;  to  enunciate;  to  attack;  to  project. 
He  must  vocalize  in  endless  scales  and  arpeggios.  He  is  learning 
the  fundamentals  of  his  art. 

We  don’t  expect  a seven-year-old  to  paint  a picture  of  merit. 
He  must  first  learn  to  draw.  He  must  learn  form  and  rhythm,  as 
well  as  color  and  the  effects  of  light  and  shadow.  He  is  learn- 
ing the  fundamentals  of  his  art. 

Why,  then,  should  we  expect  a seven-year-old  to  write  a 
poem,  without  any  knowledge  whatsoever  of  the  fundamentals 
of  versification?  Or  a fifteen-year-old?  Or  a twenty-year-old? 
Or  a ninety-year-old? 

Each  must  first  learn  the  principles  of  rhythm,  of  meter,  of 
cadence,  of  scansion;  so  that  imagination,  which  in  its  deeper 
sense  is  truly  creative,  and,  with  emotion,  constitutes  the  very 
backbone  of  poetry,  may  have  a ready  and  an  appropriate  medium 
of  expression. 

For  not  only  must  the  poet  have  something  to  say;  he  must 
know  how  to  say  it.  He  must  love  words  "with  a love  that  is 
more  than  love”  — their  nuances  and  their  effects  in  metaphor, 
simile  and  other  figures  of  speech.  He  must  build  up,  over  a 
period  of  years,  through  the  discipline  of  daily  practice  in  ac- 
cepted traditional  patterns  (which  are  the  five-finger  exercises 
of  every  art),  a facility  and  a flexibility  that  will  never  fail  him. 

For  Poetry  is  an  art.  It  has  been  called  the  finest  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  It  is  based  upon  fundamentals  as  exacting,  as  inalien- 
able as  any  of  the  allied  arts:  music,  painting  and  sculpture, 
dancing  and  the  drama. 

Most  high  schools  and  colleges  look  upon  poetry  as  an  oblique 
angle  of  their  courses  in  Literature.  The  time  devoted  to  "Appre- 
ciation” of  poetry  could  be  more  profitably  employed  in  the 
study  of  Prosody:  the  science  of  verse  form,  which  includes  quan- 
tity and  accent  of  syllables,  meter,  versification  and  metrical 
composition.  Only  by  attempting  to  WRITE  poetry  himself  can 
the  student  have  any  " appreciation ” of  what  the  master-poet  is 
trying  to  do.  Only  when  he  sees  how  the  masters,  in  turn,  have 
accepted  the  challenge  imposed  by  meter  and  pattern  and  have 
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gloried  in  the  conquest  — only  then  can  he  have  any  concep- 
tion of  the  labor  of  love  that  has  gone  into  the  ultimate  perfec- 
tion of  the  poet’s  art. 

We  think  of  Swinburne  and  his  love  of  words,  and  we  can 
well  attribute  his  incomparable  facility  in  their  use  to  his  avid 
acceptance  of  the  challenge  of  the  French  forms. 

We  think  of  Rossetti,  close  friend  of  Swinburne,  and  envy 
the  shared  enjoyment  of  the  two  in  their  revival  of  those  same 
French  forms,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  during  several 
centuries. 

We  think  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who,  through  cor- 
respondence, joined  the  friendly  coterie  of  Swinburne  and  Ros- 
setti, and  participated  in  the  ballade  making,  though  he  expressed 
himself  as  having  little  favour  for  the  villanelle. 

We  think  of  Don  Marquis  as  the  creator  of  archy  the  cock- 
roach and  mehitabel  the  cat;  and  we  rejoice  to  find  Mr.  Marquis 
equally  at  home  in  lyric  poetry,  in  Sapphics,  in  any  of  the  French 
forms. 

We  think  of  James  Branch  Cabell  as  a novelist,  primarily. 
Some  one  has  said  that  every  great  novelist  was  first  a poet;  and 
who  shall  say  that  James  Branch  Cabell  has  not,  through  the 
self-imposed  discipline  of  the  rhymed  sestina,  the  ballade  royale 
and  others  of  the  more  exacting  French  forms,  gained  a distinc- 
tive felicity  of  diction  — a further  sense  of  the  inevitable  word? 

We  think  of  Louis  Untermeyer  as  profoundly  academic  and 
solemn.  Yet  to  Louis  Untermeyer,  we  are  indebted,  among  others, 
for  precise  manifestations  of  the  French  forms:  A Burlesque 
Rondo,  a triolet,  Nocturne,  and  a scintillating  rondeau  redouble, 
tuned  to  the  undeniable  refrain,  "The  Muses  Love  Me.” 

Many  contemporary  poets  are  inclined  to  proclaim  the  pass- 
ing of  the  French  forms  — to  declare  them  outmoded.  These 
same  poets  could  benefit  by  a bit  of  the  rigorous  and  uncom- 
promising discipline  imposed  by  those  strict  task-masters,  the 
ballade,  the  sestina,  the  rondeau  family  — to  mention  only  a few. 

It  is  my  hope  that  POETRY  IS  FUN,  through  its  suggested 
patterns  and  meters,  illustrated  by  examples  from  the  masters 
as  well  as  by  examples  from  the  humbler  poets,  may  open  the 
door  to  your  enjoyment  and  very  real  appreciation  of  poetry. 

I have  been  roundly  scolded  by  one  poet  of  my  acquain- 
tance — a poet  of  regal  stature  — for  titling  my  book  POETRY 
IS  FUN. 
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'Poetry,”  I am  told,  "is  not  fun.” 

"But  I think  it  is,”  I reply. 

"Poetry,”  he  reminds  me,  "was  not  fun  for  Dante,  treading 
his  lowest  hell;  nor  for  Chatter  ton,  starving  in  his  garret;  nor 
for  Keats,  when  his  lungs  . . . .” 

"Poetry,”  I submit,  "was  the  only  release  they  knew.” 

And  that  brings  me  to  another  aim  of  this  book: 

The  salutary  properties  of  poetry  have  long  been  recognized. 
One  eminent  psychiatrist,  to  my  knowledge,  prescribes  the  read- 
ing of  certain  poems  of  his  own  selection;  later  he  prescribes 
self-expression  through  the  writing  of  poetry.  By  poetry,  I mean 
traditional  poetry  — the  poetry  of  the  three  R’s:  rhythm,  rich- 
ness and  reason.  There  is,  in  such  poetry,  the  healing  quality  of 
song.  For  the  overwrought,  the  highly  tense,  traditional  poetry 
has  the  soothing,  the  sedative  effect  of  a lullaby;  for  the  de- 
pressed, the  morbid,  the  hopeless,  the  physically  or  mentally  ill, 
it  has  the  lift,  the  promise  and  fulfillment  of  an  oratorio. 

It  has  been  my  privilege,  in  the  years  when  we  were  at 
war  with  the  world  — and  before  — to  offer  the  stimulus  of 
poetry  and  its  making  to  those  who,  through  sudden  shock  or 
loss,  found  themselves  without  hope,  without  faith,  without  the 
will  to  go  on.  Invariably,  those  to  whom  I have  offered  the  cup 
of  creative  poetry  have  been  miraculously  lifted  out  of  them- 
selves; have  found  the  elixir  of  life  itself. 

It  is  my  further  hope  that  POETRY  IS  FUN  may  do  as 
much  for  disabled  servicemen;  for  all  those  possessed  of  "the 
unquiet  heart  and  mind,”  for  whom,  Tennyson  tells  us,  "a  use 
in  measured  language  lies;”  and  for  all  those  who,  due  to  some 
unfortunate  cause,  are  seeking  to  find  themselves. 

The  book  covers  by  no  means  everything.  The  usual  chap- 
ters on  diction,  imagery,  figures  of  speech  may  be  found  in  any 
accredited  text  book  on  prosody.  I have  provided  only  the  tools 
for  your  apprenticeship.  Much  more  is  needed:  high-thinking, 
idealism,  living.  The  book  does,  however,  cover  most  of  "all  ye 
know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know.”  In  theory  and  in  prac- 
tice, over  an  extended  period,  it  has  been  tried  out  in  both  class 
and  private  instruction;  and  it  has  been  found  good.  It  works. 
Even  if  you  do  not  find  that  POETRY  IS  FUN,  you  may  find 
that  it  is  something  much,  much  more,  as  has  Lew  Sarrett. 

"Poetry,”  says  Dr.  Sarrett,  "is  a way  of  life.  It  is  the  only 
way  that  has  not  let  me  down.” 
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"What  is  it  to  hate  poetry?  It  is  to  have  no  little  dreams  and 
fancies,  no  holy  memories  of  golden  days,  to  be  unmoved  by 
serene  midsummer  evenings  or  dawn  over  wild  lands,  singing 
or  sunshine,  little  tales  told  by  the  fire  a long  while  since,  glow- 
worms and  briar-rose;  for  of  all  these  things  and  more  is  poetry 
made.  It  is  to  be  cut  off  forever  from  the  fellowship  of  great 
men  that  are  gone;  to  see  men  and  women  without  their  halos; 
and  the  world  without  its  glory;  to  miss  the  meaning  lurking 
behind  the  common  things,  like  elves  hiding  in  flowers;  it  is 
to  beat  one’s  hands  all  day  against  the  gates  of  Fairyland  and  to 
find  that  they  are  shut  and  the  country  empty  and  its  kings  gone 
hence.” 

— Lord  Dunsany 
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Chapter  I 


.5 undamentafs 


The  universe  is  based  upon  rhythm. 

The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars  move  rhythmically  in  their 
orbits;  night  follows  day;  tides  ebb  and  flow;  waves  surge  and 
break;  the  seasons  come  and  go.  The  heart  beats,  the  lungs  ex- 
pand and  contract  in  perfect  rhythm.  Rhythm,  as  it  is  in  nature, 
is  the  common  denominator  of  all  the  arts. 

The  word  rhythm  comes  from  the  Greek  word  meaning 
motion,  and  is  defined  as  "movement,  in  language  or  music, 
marked  by  the  regular  recurrence  of  accent.” 

Rhythm  in  poetry  is  the  regular  recurrence  of  accented  and 
unaccented  syllables. 

Since  the  world  began,  men  have  attuned  their  bodily 
rhythms  to  the  rhythm  of  language  and  music.  The  tribal  dances 
of  primitive  peoples  were  accompanied  by  the  beat  of  native 
drums  which  coincided  with  the  step,  or  the  leap,  of  the  dancer. 
Often,  a rhythmic  chant  accompanied  the  dances  of  these  primi- 
tive peoples,  tending  further  to  quicken  the  pulse  beat  of  dancer 
and  listener.  Today,  watching,  listening  to  any  tribal  dance,  we 
respond  to  the  rhythm  of  the  chant  even  though  its  words  are 
meaningless  to  us. 

The  galley  slave,  chained  to  his  oar,  dipped  or  lifted  that 
oar  in  perfect  rhythm  with  his  fellow-slaves.  The  dip  was  the 
accented  beat;  the  lift,  the  unaccented  beat  of  the  rowing 
rhythm. 

The  chant  of  the  Volga  boatmen,  as  they  towed  boats  up 
the  Volga  river,  was  attuned  to  the  rhythm  of  their  bodies: 
"Heave  — ho!  Heave  — ho!”,  as  they  pulled  on  the  rope  and 
then  released  it. 

In  Colonial  days,  slave  labor  in  the  South  rolled  bales  of 
cotton  along  the  docks  for  shipment,  singing  as  they  worked: 

O roll  the  cotton,  roll  it  down! 

O roll  the  cotton  down; 

O roll  the  cotton,  roll  it  down, 

O roll  the  cotton  down! 
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Centuries  ago,  certain  inalienable  fundamentals  of  all  the 
arts  were  discovered:  rhythm,  meter  and  rhyme  in  poetry,  cor- 
responding to  rhythm,  tempo  and  chords  in  music;  to  rhythm, 
tempo  and  pattern  in  the  dance;  to  rhythm,  form  and  color  vibra- 
tion in  painting.  These  fundamentals  of  all  the  arts  have  come 
down  to  us  through  the  ages.  They  are  essentials  which  the 
masters  in  each  of  the  arts  have  accepted  — essentials  which 
have  never  been  improved  upon. 

Add  to  these  essentials  something  to  say,  and  the  skill, 
through  disciplined  study,  to  say  it,  and  you  have  the  founda- 
tion of  every  art. 

On  this  foundation,  we  must  build  beautifully,  ideally, 
spiritually.  But  the  framework  must  not  show  through.  It  must 
be  covered;  which  is  to  say  that  the  result  of  our  building  — 
our  cathedral  — must  appear  effortless,  inevitable.  Moreover, 
there  must  be  nothing  cheap,  nothing  commonplace  in  our 
craftsmanship  — nothing  sordid  in  our  expression.  We  must  not 
mix  our  mortar  with  blasphemy. 

We  may  not  always  achieve  a cathedral;  but  if  a cathedral 
is  our  goal,  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  beauty. 
During  our  apprenticeship,  our  cathedral  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
Cape  Cod  cottage  or  a simple  woodland  bower.  Our  progress 
may  be  slow  indeed,  for  we  shall  build  and  re-build  — always 
on  the  same  foundation.  We  shall  polish  and  re-polish.  But 
always,  just  ahead,  will  gleam  for  us  the  beaconlight  of 
perfection. 


Chapter  II 


JL  Ballad 

Let’s  begin  with  the  ballad  — that  simple,  natural  medium 
of  our  forefathers.  They  used  it  in  their  folksongs,  many  of 
which  were  never  set  down  on  paper  but  were  handed  down  by 
word  of  mouth  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  ballad  is  our  natural  short-cut  to  a feeling  for  rhythm. 
It  has  a lilting,  even  a rollicking  rhythm,  wholly  irresistible. 
Almost  immediately,  you  will  find  yourself  responding  to  the 
regularity  of  its  beat. 

The  oldest  lyric  form  in  English,  the  ballad  is  written  in 
simple,  often  naive  phrasing,  in  a measure  easily  adaptable  to 
music.  Indeed,  even  today  in  parts  of  our  southland  mountain 
country  endless  verses  of  Barbara  Allen  and  others  of  the  more 
popular  ballads  are  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  a sort  of  dulci- 
mer. The  ballad  tells  a story,  sometimes  humorous,  sometimes 
tragic,  in  which  characters  play  a part.  The  early  ballails  were 
very  long.  Like  Tennyson’s  Brook,  they  could  — and  did  — go 
on  forever;  and  written,  as  many  of  them  were  in  old  English, 
are  often  almost  unintelligible.  To  us  today  The  Oxford  Book 
of  English  Ballads  gives  some  one  hundred  and  seventy  ballads, 
running  in  length  from  three  stanzas  to  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  stanzas. 

Hardly  typical,  but  utterly  charming,  is  The  Legende  of  the 
Storke  which  I cannot  resist  giving  you.  The  words  were  found 
written  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a 1 6th  Century  prayer  book: 

THE  LEGENDE  OF  THE  STORKE 

The  storke  she  rose  on  Christmas  eve 
And  sayde  unto  her  broode, 

"I  now  must  fare  to  Bethlehem 
To  view  the  sonne  of  God.’’ 

She  gave  to  each  his  dole  of  mete, 

She  stowed  them  farely  in, 

And  far  she  flew  and  fast  she  flew 
And  came  to  Bethlehem. 
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"Now  where  is  He  of  David’s  line?” 

She  asked  at  house  and  halle. 

"He  is  not  here,”  they  spake  hardly, 

"But  in  a maungier  stalle.” 

She  found  Him  in  a maungier  stalle 
With  that  most  holy  Maid. 

The  gentle  storke  she  wept  to  see 
The  Lord  so  rudely  layde. 

Then  from  her  panting  breast  she  plucked 
The  feathers  white  and  warm. 

She  strewed  them  in  the  maungier  bed 
To  keep  the  Lord  from  harm. 

"Now  blessed  be  the  gentle  storke 
Forever  more,”  quoth  He, 

"For  that  she  saw  my  sad  estate 
And  showed  such  pity. 

"Full  welcome  shall  she  ever  be 
In  hamlet  and  in  halle 
And  called  henceforth  the  blessed  bird 
And  friend  of  babies  all.” 

The  "legende,”  you  see,  tells  a story,  which  though  neither 
humorous  nor  tragic,  is,  in  its  tenderness,  completely  disarming. 
And  it  is  written  in  the  ballad  pattern,  which  we  are  about  to 
examine.  You  will  notice  a few  "off  rhymes”  ( broode  and  God), 
in  the  first  stanza;  and  in  the  second,  in  and  Bethlehem.  But  on 
the  whole  this  is  an  unusually  intelligible  ballad,  and  lacks  many 
of  the  crudities  of  the  very  early  examples.  The  "wrenched  ac- 
cent” in  hardly  (stanza  3)  and  in  pity  (stanza  6)  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  early  ballads;  and  the  spelling  of  mete,  maungier, 
broode  etc.,  only  adds  to  the  charm  of  the  "legende.” 

Now,  let’s  take,  as  a working  model,  a few  stanzas  from 
an  18th  Century  poet,  who,  in  a revision  of  an  ancient  ballad, 
has  given  us. 

JOHN  BARLEYCORN 

There  were  three  kings  into  the  East, 

Three  kings  both  great  and  high, 

And  they  hae  sworn  a solemn  oath 
John  Barleycorn  should  die. 
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They  took  a plough  and  ploughed  him  down, 

Put  clods  upon  his  head, 

And  they  hae  sworn  a solemn  oath 
John  Barleycorn  u-as  dead. 

But  the  cheerful  spring  came  kindly  on 
And  showers  began  to  fall; 

John  Barleycorn  got  up  again, 

And  sore  surprised  them  all. 

— Robert  Burns:  John  Barleycorn 
Stanzas  1-3 

You  will  notice  that  these  stanzas  are  made  up  of  four  lines 
each,  with  the  2nd  and  4th  lines  rhyming,  and  the  1st  and  3rd 
lines  unrhymed.  Now  take  a pencil  and,  with  (-)  indicating  the 
accented  syllable  and  ( ) indicating  the  unaccented  syllable, 

mark  each  syllable  in  the  1st  stanza.  This  way: 

There  were  three  kings  into  the  East, 

Three  kings  both  great  and  high, 

Affd  they  hie  sworn  a solemn  oath 
John  BarleycoTn  should  die. 

This  marking  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables  is  called 
scansion  or  scanning,  and  is  a test  which  you  must  apply  to 
every  line  of  poetry  you  write.  If  a line  doesn’t  scan,  you  may 
be  sure  something  is  wrong. 

Now,  read  the  stanza  aloud  slowly,  tapping  the  accented 
syllables  as  you  speak  them,  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  be- 
ginning with  the  thumb  for  the  first  accented  syllable  (were) 
and  following  through  with  the  first,  second  and  third  fingers 
respectively  on  kings,  to  and  East.  And  so  on  through  the  stanza. 
This  tapping  is  another  method  of  scansion  and  one  you  will  use 
later  on  when  the  marking  of  accents  is  no  longer  necessary; 
but  for  the  present  let’s  mark  all  accented  and  unaccented  sylla- 
bles. Eventually,  you  will  discard  even  the  finger  tapping. 
Scansion  will  become  automatic  and  you  will  feel  the  accent 
in  every  line  you  write  or  read. 

Next,  after  each  accented  syllable  draw  an  upright  line 
( | ).  This  will  divide  the  lines  of  the  poem  into  bars  or  measures: 
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| There  were  | three  kings  | into | the  EastJ 
[Three  kings | both  great | and  high,  J 
| And  tHey|hae  sworn  | a solemn  oTthj 
[John  BrrJleycoFn  | should  die.  | 

There  it  is!  Just  like  lines  in  a musical  score,  complete  with 
notes  and  bars.  And  the  syllables,  now  that  they  are  set  off  by 
upright  bars,  correspond  to  a bar  of  music  and  make  up  a bar 
of  poetry.  Only,  in  poetry,  we  call  that  bar  a "foot.” 

Now  number  each  foot  in  each  of  the  four  lines: 

1 —  There  were  | three2  kings  | into  | the  East,| 

2 — Three7  kings  | bbth  2great  | and  *high,  | 

3 —  And  they|hae  sworn I'a  sTljemn  oath| 

4 — John  Barjleycdrn  |should3die.| 

And  we  find  we  have  four  feet  in  the  first  line,  three  feet 
in  the  second  line;  four  feet  in  the  third  line,  and  three  feet 
in  the  fourth  line.  This  is  the  pattern  in  which  ballads  were 
usually  written.  There  are  exceptions,  and  the  stanza  is  not  al- 
ways a four-line  stanza,  but  let’s  not  bother  about  that  now. 

In  the  above  diagram,  each  foot  is  made  up  of  an  unaccented 
syllable  followed  by  an  accented  syllable.  Such  a foot  is  called 
an  iambic  foot,  an  iambus  or  an  iamb.  ( — ) 

Later  on,  we  will  talk  about  the  various  other  kinds  of  metri- 
cal feet.  But  right  now  you  are  ready  to  begin  your  ballad. 

You  will  pattern  it  exactly  like  the  John  Barleycorn  ballad; 
and  you  will  first  make  a framework  for  it  like  this: 


The  parenthetical  letters  of  the  alphabet  at  the  right  of 
the  numbered  lines  indicate  the  rhyme  pattern  of  any  poem 
under  consideration.  Lines  followed  by  an  identical  letter  must 
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always  rhyme.  In  this  case,  only  the  b lines  rhyme  (the  2nd 
and  4th  lines);  a and  c (the  first  and  third  lines)  are  unrhymed. 

You  see  the  mechanical  part  of  any  poem  is  very  much  like 
working  a crossword  puzzle.  Only  it  is  a lot  more  fun,  because 
now  you  are  expressing  yourself,  instead  of  groping  for  perhaps 
a seven-letter  word  meaning  clown  — a word  some  zealous  fiend 
has  found  hidden  away  in  the  dictionary. 

The  words  you  will  choose  for  your  ballad  must  have  ac- 
cents corresponding  to  the  accents  indicated  in  the  framework 
above;  and  the  last  word,  or  its  last  accented  syllable,  in  the  first 
line  marked  b must  rhyme  with  the  last  word,  or  its  last  accented 
syllable,  in  the  other  line  marked  b. 

Right  here,  I suppose,  we  should  brush  up  on  the  subject 
of  rhyme.  But  that  is  just  what  we  are  not  going  to  do.  The  way 
to  write  is  to  write;  and  the  way  to  rhyme  is  to  rhyme.  So  let’s 
do  the  best  we  can  at  the  moment,  and  later  on  we’ll  go  over  our 
ballads  and  see  if  "we  have  done  those  things  we  ought  not  to 
have  done.”  If  we  have,  we  will  fix  things  up  and  know  why  we 
have  done  so. 

You  are  going  to  write  about  YOU  — always  an  absorb- 
ing subject.  In  your  ballad,  bring  in  four  points: 

1 — your  name 

2 — where  you  were  born  (city,  village,  town  or  farm,  and 

state. 

3 — where  you  are  now  living 

4 — your  ambition  in  life 

Something  like  this,  perhaps: 


My  name,  Ruth  Crary,  seems  to  be 
At  present  long  enough. 

(There  was  a time  not  long  ago 
It  read  Ruth  Crary  Clough.) 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 
(b) 


But  editors  and  publishers, 

Who  really  ought  to  know, 

Stream-lined  the  name;  spoke  sternly  thus: 
"The  Clough  will  have  to  go.” 


(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(e) 
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In  Boone,  Boone  County,  Iowa 

<g> 

They  tell  me  I was  born. 

(h) 

The  year,  to  be  explicit  — well, 

(i) 

Sometime  since  hoops  were  worn. 

(h) 

Today,  in  fair  Chicagoland, 

(j) 

I "Live  Alone  and  Like  It,” 

(k) 

And  delve  for  literary  gold 

(1) 

Wherever  I can  strike  it. 

(k) 

My  one  life-long  ambition  is: 

(m) 

From  dawn  till  late  at  night, 

(n) 

To  do  exactly  as  I please 

(o) 

And  write  and  write  and  write. 

(n) 

Now  it’s  'your  turn.  Write  as  many  stanzas  as  you  like.  Our 
object,  at  the  moment,  is  to  establish  a feeling  for  rhythm,  so 
the  more  stanzas  you  write  the  better.  Let  yourself  be  borne 
along  by  the  momentum  of  your  ballad. 

Then  go  back  over  the  first  draft  of  your  ballad  and  check 
it  against  the  John  Barleycorn  ballad  on  page  6: 

1.  Mark  the  accented  and  unaccented  syllables  throughout 
with  a pencil. 

2.  Divide  each  line  into  feet,  using  an  upright  bar;  and 
number  each  foot. 

3.  Scan  your  lines,  counting  on  your  fingers  the  number 
of  accented  syllables  in  each.  Does  every  line  have  the 
required  number  of  feet?  Does  the  stress  fall  naturally 
on  the  accented  syllables?  Or  do  you  have  to  wrench  the 
accent  (do  you  have  to  say  city,  in  scanning,  instead  of 
city?  If  so,  rewrite  that  line. 

How  about  your  rhyme?  Do  the  second  and  fourth  lines 
in  each  stanza  rhyme  throughout? 

5.  Can  you  sharpen  your  effects  by  changing  a word  here 
or  there? 

6.  Is  your  diction  fresh  and  sparkling?  Or  have  you  used 
cliches  (words  or  phrases  dulled  by  too  frequent  usage)? 

7.  Have  you  covered  the  four  points  suggested  above:  name, 
birthplace,  present  residence,  ambition? 

8.  Is  your  ballad  as  good  as  you  can  make  it? 
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It  was  fun  writing  it,  wasn’t  it?  And  you  are  conscious  of 
■a  certain  release.  Already,  the  mere  act  of  playing  with  rhythm 
has  built  up  a degree  of  rhythm  in  you.  The  thought  process  of 
going  back  to  the  scene  of  your  birth  has  stirred  memories  and 
you  have  experienced  the  joy  of  self-expression.  I know  of  nothing 
that  can  compare  with  that  joy. 

Keep  a copy  of  your  ballad  (as  you  must  of  everything  you 
write)  in  your  notebook,  and  send  a copy  along  to  the  one  who 
cares  most.  She  or  he  will  be  overjoyed.  Believe  me. 

Now  let’s  write  a letter  in  verse,  using  4 ft.  lines  through- 
out and  four  lines  to  a stanza.  Only  this  time,  let’s  rhyme  in 
couplets;  rhyming  the  first  two  lines  and  then  the  next  two  lines: 


1 — 

(a) 

2 — 

(a) 

3 — 

(b) 

4 — 

Second  Stanza 

(b) 

1 — 

(c) 

2 — 

(c) 

3 — 

(d) 

4 — 

(d) 

using  a different  rhyme  for  each  succeeding  couplet,  and  so  on. 
Your  letter  in  verse,  like  The  Brook  and  the  ballad  may  also  go 
on  forever;  and  the  longer  it  is,  the  more  its  recipient  is  going 
to  like  it.  And  if  he  or  she  replies  in  kind,  it  will  doubtless  be 
in  the  same  pattern  you  have  used.  After  awhile,  as  you  advance 
in  proficiency,  you  might  fling  down  the  gauntlet  in  another 
pattern.  If  your  correspondent  accepts  the  challenge,  you  may 
find  yourself  embarked  upon  a versified  correspondence.  This 
is  a perfectly  delightful  pastime. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  began  a letter  to  Andrew  Lang: 

Dear  Andrew,  with  the  brindled  hair: 
to  which  Lang  replied: 

Dear  Louis  of  the  awful  cheek! 

Who  told  you  it  was  right  to  speak, 

Where  all  the  world  might  hear  and  stare, 

Of  other  fellows’  "brindled  hair?" 

— Andrew  Lang:  To  R.  L.  S. 
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Most  examples  of  versified  correspondence  are,  as  Lang  seems 
to  feel,  too  personal  for  inclusion  here.  A delightful  exchange 
of  letters  in  verse  between  Robert  Frost  and  Robert  Hillyer 
appeared  some  years  ago  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  as  did  the  fol- 
lowing letter  in  its  entirety  (four  magazine  pages).  I give  you 
some  of  the  opening  lines: 

LETTER  TO  MY  SON 
Between  us,  Stanley,  we  must  bridge  a span 
Perhaps  the  broadest  in  the  life  of  man; 

McKinley  and  Victoria,  familiar 

As  household  gods  when  I was  the  young  Hillyer, 

To  ashes  and  to  legend  have  gone  down,  — 

And  Mickey  Mouse  has  ousted  Buster  Brown. 

In  green  suburban  streets  I played  at  ease, 

Untroubled  by  the  passing  carriages, 

Save  when  some  dowager,  averse  to  ball, 

Scowled  at  us,  brandishing  her  parasol. 

* * * 

It  was  a safe  time,  when  all’s  said  and  done; 

Back  yards  were  big,  streets  open  to  the  sun. 

But  sometimes,  as  if  fashioned  to  disturb, 

A horseless  carriage  pushed  us  to  the  curb; 

Where,  teetering  with  fury,  in  full  force 
We  shouted  to  the  driver,  "Get  a horse!” 

— Robert  Hillyer 

Your  letter  in  verse  need  not  be  so  ambitious  in  content, 
and  it  need  not  be  four  magazine  pages  long.  It  may  be  as  brief 
and  to  the  point  as  an  exchange  of  letters  between  a young  man 
who  found  himself  stranded  and  without  funds,  and  his  father: 

Jud: 

Spud. 

Bud 

To  which  the  father  replied  with  enclosure: 

Bud: 

Spud. 

Jud 

But  preferably,  make  your  letter  in  verse  a rambling,  chatty 
affair.  Couplets  are  conducive  to  this  end,  and  remember  to 
make  all  your  lines  4 feet  in  length. 


Chapter  III 


Khynti 

Stephen  Leacock,  in  his  delightful  volume  HOW  TO 
WRITE,  devotes  one  chapter  to  How  Not  to  Write  Poetry.  His 
succeeding  chapter  is  titled  How  Not  to  Write  More  Poetry.  And 
now  it  occurs  to  me  that  we  ought  to  approach  the  delicate  sub- 
ject of  How  Not  to  Rhyme. 

But  first  let’s  define  rhyme: 

Rhyme  is  the  identity  in  sound  of  an  accented  vowel  in  a 
word,  with  the  accented  vowel  in  another  word,  together  with 
all  the  consonantal  sounds  following  that  vowel;  while  the  con- 
sonants immediately  preceding  that  vowel  differ.  For  example: 

1.  can,  fan,  man,  tan.  Here  the  vowel  sound,  short  a (a)  is 
followed  in  each  case  by  the  same  consonant,  n;  and  pre- 
ceded by  different  consonants,  c,  f,  m and  t. 

2.  bite,  height,  light.  Here  the  vowel  sound  is  that  of  long 
i,  ( I) , whether  that  sound  is  spelled  i or  ei;  and  the  vowel 
sound  is  followed  by  the  same  consonant  sound  (/), 
whether  the  spelling  is  te  or  ght. 

3.  paying,  praying,  weighing.  These  words  all  rhyme  be- 
cause the  accented  vowels,  ay  and  ei,  followed  by  an  iden- 
tical suffix,  ing,  have  the  same  sound  (a);  and  the  conson- 
ants, p,  pr,  w,  immediately  preceding  the  vowel  sound, 
are  all  different.  The  spelling  of  the  vowel  or  consonant 
sound  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 

Similarly,  delicious,  fictitious,  capricious,  nutritious,  judicious 
all  rhyme.  The  accented  vowel  sound  (ish)  is  followed  in  each 
case  by  tons;  and  the  consonants  l,  t,  pr,  tr  and  d,  preceding  the 
vowel  sound,  all  differ. 

Double  and  Triple  rhyme:  If  the  last  two  syllables  of  a 
word,  having  the  accent  on  the  next  to  the  last  syllable,  rhyme 
with  the  last  two  syllables  of  a word  similarly  accented  (Dec^w- 
ber,  remember) , the  rhyme  is  called  a double  rhyme. 

If  the  last  three  syllables  of  a word  having  the  accent  on 
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the  second  syllable  from  the  last,  rhyme  with  the  last  three 
syllables  of  a word  similarly  accented  ( slenderly , tenderly),  the 
rhyme  is  called  a triple  rhyme. 

Words  and  combinations  of  words  may  be  arranged  to  form 
either  double  or  triple  rhymes.  Often  these  combinations  are 
frankly  humorous:  send  her,  pretender;  spider,  beside  her;  Byron’s 
pairing  in  his  Don  Juan  of  intellectual  with  hen-pecked  you  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  quite  dignified  effects  have  been  achieved 
through  rhyming  best  of  him,  test  of  him,  rest  of  him;  bring  to 
me,  fling  to  me,  sing  to  me.  All  double  and  triple  rhymes  are,  of 
necessity,  feminine  rhymes.  And  so  we  come  to  another  demarca- 
tion in  rhyme: 

Feminine  rhyme  (so  called  because  it  has  a weak  ending, 
as  contrasted  with  the  masculine  or  strong  ending)  is  applied 
to  a word  that  is  accented  on  the  next  to  the  last  syllable;  as 
trying,  passive,  praying,  elusive,  even,  together.  Such  a word  is 
said  to  make  a feminine  rhyme,  or  to  have  a feminine  ending. 
Feminine  rhyme  has  a very  definite  value  in  poetry,  in  that  it 
contributes  to  a line  many  of  the  attributes  of  the  so-called 
weaker  sex  — softness,  delicacy,  grace,  lilt. 

Masculine  rhyme  is  a term  applied  to  any  word  that  is  ac- 
cented on  the  last  syllable,  as  bestow,  elude,  obscure,  decree,  to- 
night, reply,  oversee,  undertake;  or  to  words  of  one  syllable 
only,  as  moon,  love,  none,  stay,  hills,  late.  Such  a word  is  said 
to  make  a masculine  rhyme.  Thus  are  the  sexes  put  in  their 
places.  And  there  they  must  stay,  "each  in  his  separate  star,” 
because  (and  here  is  the  catch)  masculine  rhymes  may  not  pair 
with  feminine  rhymes;  nor  feminine  rhymes  with  masculine 
rhymes. 

Moreover,  feminine  rhymes  must  always  rhyme  in  both 
syllables,  as  singing,  winging.  Masculine  rhymes,  however,  (again 
proving  the  inequality  of  the  sexes)  may  rhyme  a monosyllable 
with  a word  of  several  syllables,  if  it  happens  that  the  longer 
word,  in  scansion,  is  accented  on  the  last  syllable;  as  spring 
adventuring;  but  never  spring  and  possessing,  because  we  may 
not  rhyme  a masculine  rhyme  (spring)  with  a feminine  rhyme 
(possessing). 

So  far,  we  have  been  talking  about  end-rhyme;  the  rhyme 
that  occurs  at  the  end  of  a line.  But  there  is  another  — and  a 
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more  insidious  sort  of  rhyme  — that  occurs  frequently  within 
the  line  and  rhymes  with  the  last  word  in  that  line.  This  sort 
of  rhyme  is  known  as  planned  internal  rhyme. 

There  is  but  one  law  that  governs  internal  rhyme,  other  than 
that  it  must  be  perfect  rhyme,  and  that  is  that  it  must  occur  each 
time  in  the  same  foot  in  the  line.  Not  necessarily  in  every  line 
(that  would  be  deadly);  but  when  it  does  occur,  internal  rhyme 
must  always  appear  in  the  same  spot  in  relation  to  the  word 
with  which  it  rhymes,  and  also  in  the  corresponding  line  in 
each  stanza.  Once  internal  rhyme  is  established  in  a poem,  the 
ear  anticipates  its  recurrence  and  is  disappointed  if  it  fails  to  re- 
appear; or  if  it  appears  in  the  wrong  place.  Shelley’s  use  of 
internal  rhyme  in  the  alternate  lines  of  The  Cloud  comes  im- 
mediately to  mind: 

I bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers 
From  the  seas  and  the  streams; 

I bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 
In  their  noonday  dreams. 

From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 
The  sweet  buds  every  one, 

When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother’s  breast, 

As  she  dances  in  the  sun. 

I wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under 
And  then  again  I dissolve  it  in  rain. 

And  laugh  as  I pass  in  thunder. 

— Percy  Bysshe  Shelley;  The  Cloud 

Stanza  I 

In  the  next  to  the  last  line  above,  you  must,  of  course,  use 
the  British  agane,  as  Shelley  doubtless  spoke  it. 

Kipling  is  past-master  of  internal  rhyme.  It  was  as  natural 
to  him  as  breathing.  His  ballads  sing  with  it.  Here  are  the  first 
and  last  stanzas  from  his  In  the  Neolithic  Age: 

In  the  Neolithic  Age  savage  warfare  did  I wage 
For  food  and  fame  and  two-toed  horses’  pelt; 

I was  singer  to  my  clan  in  that  dim,  red  Dawn  of  Man, 

And  I sang  of  all  we  fought  and  feared  and  felt. 
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* # # 

Here’s  my  wisdom  for  your  use,  as  I learned  it  when  the  moose 
And  the  reindeer  roared  where  Paris  roars  tonight: 

There  are  nine  and  sixty  ways  of  constructing  tribal  lays, 

And  — every  — single  — one  — of  — them  — is  — right 

Rudyard  Kipling.-  In  the  Neolithic  Age.- 
Stanzas  1 and  10 

Donald  Parson,  contemporary  poet,  employs  internal  rhyme 
with  equal  felicity  in  the  third  line  only  of  each  eight-line 
stanza  in 


WINDS 

Blow  from  the  south,  you  winds  of  life; 

Blow,  soft  from  the  south  — 

Finger-tips  at  the  whispering  lips 
And  the  sweet,  languorous  mouth. 

# # # 

Blow  from  the  east,  you  winds  of  life; 

Blow,  strong  from  the  east  — 

Whipping  a gale  with  the  lashing  tail 
Of  a wild,  infuriate  beast. 

* * * 

Blow  from  the  north,  you  winds  of  life; 

Blow,  cold  from  the  north. 

Weaklings  freeze  to  the  straw  in  their  knees, 

But  a real  man  comes  forth. 

* * * 

Blow  from  the  west,  you  winds  of  life; 

Blow,  clear,  from  the  west  — 

Capping  the  bight  with  a feather  of  white 
Like  gulls  on  a watery  nest. 

* * * 

Blow  as  you  will,  you  winds  of  life; 

Blow,  free  as  you  will. 

Mutter  my  doom  with  a hot  simoom, 

Or  numb  with  the  mistral’s  chill. 

Donald  Parson;  Glass  Flowers 
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And  so  we  come  to  the  functions  of  rhyme: 

Rhyme  shapes  the  structure  of  poetry. 

Rhyme  unifies  the  lines  of  a poem  by  binding  them  together 
in  stanzas  of  thought. 

Rhyme  is  the  buttress  that  gives  strength  to  the  cathedral. 

And  now  for  how  not  to  rhyme: 

According  to  the  definition  of  rhyme  given  on  page  13,  the 
words  light  and  delight  cannot  be  used  as  rhymes;  neither  can 
tell  and  foretell;  swear  and  foreswear;  meant  and  foment;  sees 
and  seize,  because,  while  the  vowel  sound  in  each  accented  sylla- 
ble is  the  same,  in  each  of  these  pairs  of  words  the  consonant  im- 
mediately preceding  that  vowel  sound  is  also  the  same:  1,  in  the 
first  pair;  t,  in  the  second  pair,  sw  in  the  third  pair;  m,  in  the 
fourth  pair.  And  in  the  last  pair,  sees  and  seize,  though  spelled 
differently  are  pronounced  the  same. 

The  pairing  of  such  words  is  called  identical  rhyme.  Often, 
in  the  white  heat  of  creation,  identical  rhyme  escapes  our  notice. 
It  is  imperative  to  check  against  this. 

Be  very  sure,  too,  no  word  that  rhymes  with  an  end  rhyme 
appears  within  the  line  within  a radius  of  about  four  lines.  The 
ear  does  not  usually  carry  a rhyme  beyond  that  distance.  Like 
identical  rhyme,  unintentional  internal  rhyme  often  slips  in,  but 
when  discovered  should  be  summarily  dealt  with. 

Be  careful,  too,  in  writing  serious  verse,  not  to  wrench  the 
accent;  that  is,  strain  the  accent  in  order  to  make  it  fall  on  the 
proper  rhyming  syllable.  In  light  verse,  however,  wrenching  the 
accent  is  often  a deliberate  device  for  inviting  a smile: 

Stick  close  to  your  desk  and  never  go  to  sea, 

And  you  all  may  be  Rulers  of  the  Queen’s  Nat'**/ 

— W.  S.  Gilbert:  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore 

Be  sure  that  no  word  is  diverted  from  its  natural  order  in  a 
sentence.  When  you  write  "forest  dark,”  instead  of  "dark  for- 
est,” you  are  guilty  of  inversion;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
none  too  gentle  reader  knows  perfectly  well  that  you  accepted 
defeat  without  a struggle  when  you  put  the  adjective  dark,  after  its 
noun  in  order  to  make  it  rhyme  with  "lark”  a line  or  so  above. 
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The  best  way  to  avoid  all  "forests  dark”  is  to  write  "dark 
forest”  in  its  natural  order  and  bury  it  somewhere  within  the 
line,  so  it  doesn’t  bob  up  in  inverted  order  as  an  end  rhyme.  The 
same  suggestion  applies  to  all  words  that  have  no  rhyme,  or  no 
rhyme  appropriate  to  the  theme. 

Another  way  of  avoiding  inversion  is  to  add  another  qualify- 
ing adjective,  participle  or  phrase  after  the  noun.  "Forest  dark,” 
no.  But  "forest  dark  and  brooding,”  or  "forest  dark  beyond  the 
meadow,”  yes.  You  can  still  keep  "dark”  to  rhyme  with  that 
hypothetical  "lark”  above  and  run  the  ensuing  modifiers  of 
'forest”  over  onto  the  next  line: 

In  ecstasy  of  song  upwings  the  lark 
Exultantly  against  the  forest,  dark 
And  brooding. 

or, 

Ever,  above  the  dawn-song  of  the  lark, 

Like  some  dire  portent  looms  the  forest,  dark 
Beyond  the  meadow. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  we  are  not  likely  to  find  a forest, 
dark  and  brooding,  or  even  a forest  gay  and  debonair  imping- 
ing upon  a meadow,  this  impromptu  arrangement  of  words  works 
out  acceptably.  Time  was  when  "poetic  license”  was  invoked 
to  cover  a "forest  dark;”  but  today  a single  inverted  adjective 
is  an  unpardonable  offense. 

But  the  use  of  some  words  and  phrases  in  other  than  their 
natural  order  does  not  always  constitute  inversion.  For  example 
in  the  line  beginning 

High-throned  you  sit,  and  gracious,  Rupert  Brooke  has  de- 
liberately placed  the  adjectives  where  they  will  be  the  most 
emphatic.  The  same  is  true  of  any  number  of  Brooke’s  lines: 

So  light  we  were,  so  right  we  were,  so  fair  faith  shone..  And 
again, 

. . . and  I must  pass 

Gay  down  the  way,  and  on  alone. 

Words  we  wish  to  make  emphatic  are  usually  placed  before 
less  important  words  at  the  beginning  of  a sentence.  In  the 
line 
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Always  the  night  will  come  for  us  too  soon,  the  adverb 
always  is  placed  first  deliberately.  Try  saying 

The  night  will  always  come  for  us  too  soon;  and  see  how 
much  of  poignancy  is  lost. 

Any  textbook  on  prosody  will  list  further  "Don’ts”:  contrac- 
tions, cliches,  archaisms  etc.  Elisions  ( where’s , here’s,  it’s  etc.)  are 
permissible  in  verse  of  a not  too  serious  nature.  The  thing  to  re- 
member is  that  today  we  w'rite  very  much  as  we  speak;  and  that 
is  the  test  that  applies  to  most  "Don’ts.” 

What  about  Rhyming  Dictionaries?  By  all  means!  Our  most 
distinguished  poets  make  use  of  them.  Many  amateurs  will  tell 
you  loftily,  "I  do  not  stoop  to  using  a rhyming  dictionary.”  But 
you  will  probably  find  that  if  he  does  not,  at  times,  resort  to  a 
stream-lined  rhyming  dictionary,  he  uses  a home-made  consonant 
chart  — something  like  this: 

b 

bl 

br 

c 

cl 

cr 

d 

dr 

f 

fl 

fr 

g 

gl 

gr 

h 

j,  etc. 

These  consonants  the  tyro  writes  down  before  the  vowel 
sound  for  which  he  is  seeking  a rhyme.  For  example:  If  the 
vowel  sound  happens  to  be  ade,  he  finds,  by  reference  to  the 
chart,  that  he  can  use  blade  and  braid , fade  and  flayed  and  frayed 
or  afraid,  glade  and  grade,  and  jade  (so  far  as  the  above  partial 
chart  goes).  Now  one  rhyming  dictionary  at  hand  lists  under 
ade  ninety-seven  rhyming  words,  other  than  those  given  above, 
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and  refers  me  to  "the  past  tense  of  verbs  ending  in  ay”  — which 
gives  me  forty-seven  additional  rhymes. 

Wouldn’t  I be  rather  foolish  to  wear  myself  out  trying  to 
find  those  one  hundred  and  forty-odd  possible  rhymes  for  ade, 
when  some  one  has  spent  years  in  listing  them  for  me? 

The  principle  is  the  same,  whether  you  ferret  them  out  for 
yourself  in  case  they  do  not  come  immediately  to  mind,  or  use 
them  ready-made  from  a rhyming  dictionary.  In  this  age  of 
super  aircraft,  a consonant  chart  is  about  as  efficient  as  an  ox 
cart. 

The  only  objection  to  using  a rhyming  dictionary  is  that  it 
may  send  you  off  on  a dozen  different  tangents  of  thought.  But 
that  is  really  much  to  be  desired.  Anything  that  stimulates  a 
fresh  approach  is  good.  You  may  wind  up  far  from  your  original 
inspiration,  but  in  the  end  you  will  have  a far  better  poem. 

A rhyming  dictionary,  then,  is  a MUST  for  your  equip- 
ment. 

Also  a dictionary,  preferably  unabridged,  for  precise  defini- 
tion of  words,  as  well  as  for  their  correct  pronunciation,  accent, 
and  division  into  syllables.  If  you  say  "avenoo”  for  avenue; 
"ti-erd’’  for  "tired;”  "jool”  for  'jew-el;”  and  don’t  know  the  dif- 
ference between  perixime  and  perfume,  you  will  come  to  grief 
in  both  rhyme  and  meter. 

A Thesaurus,  too,  will  help  you  over  many  a rough  spot:  for 
example,  when  you  are  trying  to  recall  an  adjective  in  two 
syllables,  accented  on  the  first,  and  meaning  some  shade  of 
blue.  Your  Theasaurus  (meaning  literally  "treasure  house”) 
will  suggest  sapphire,  turquoise,  azure,  royal,  navy,  etc.  Or  per- 
haps you  are  searching  for  a noun  of  three  syllables,  accented 
on  the  first,  and  meaning  care.  You  would  find  watchfulness, 
vigilance,  heedfulness,  etc. 

And  of  course  you  will  keep  a note  book  and  pencil  always 
at  hand  by  day,  and  by  night  under  your  pillow.  Words,  phrases, 
lines  have  a way  of  coming  to  us  at  odd  moments,  and  unless 
we  jot  them  down  when  they  flash  across  our  minds,  they  are 
gone  — never  to  return. 

As  a part  of  your  five  finger  exercises,  write  a poem  of 
some  sort  every  day.  It  may  not  be  a masterpiece,  but  you  will 
at  least  keep  your  hand  in.  And  on  those  lean  days  when  no 
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promising  idea  comes  to  you,  turn  to  your  note  book  and  finish 
an  incomplete  poem;  or  build  a poem  around  some  line  or 
phrase  that  you  have  jotted  down  — a line  or  phrase  that  has 
been  slumbering  in  your  note  book  perhaps  for  years. 


Chapter  IV 


ied  an> 


d ajCimerici 


imericki 


Maybe  this  is  as  good  a place  as  any  to  try  our  hands  at 
parody. 

A parody  is  a writing  in  burlesque  of  the  language,  style 
or  serious  sentiment  of  an  author.  In  doing  parody,  the  supreme 
test  of  cleverness  lies  in  following  the  original  as  closely  as 
possible.  Let’s  see  what  some  flippant  souls  have  done  in  an 
irreverant  moment: 

The  original: 

For  the  great  Gaels  of  Ireland 

Are  the  men  that  God  made  mad, 

For  all  their  wars  are  merry, 

And  all  their  songs  are  sad. 

— Gilbert  K.  Chesterton: 


The  Ballad  of  the  White  Horse: 
Book  2 


The  parody: 

For  the  young  Gaels  of  Ireland 
Are  the  lads  that  drive  me  mad; 

For  half  their  words  need  footnotes, 

And  half  their  rhymes  are  bad. 

— Arthur  Guiterman: 


The  Young  Celtic  Poets: 
Stanza  2 


The  original: 

Jenny  kiss’d  me  when  we  met, 

Jumping  from  the  chair  she  sat  in; 

Time,  you  thief,  who  love  to  get 
Sweets  into  your  list,  put  that  in! 

Say  I’m  weary,  say  I’m  sad, 

Say  that  health  and  wealth  have  miss’d  me 
Say  I’m  growing  old,  but  add, 


Jenny  kiss’d  me. 


— Leigh  Hunt 
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The  parody: 

"SUCH  STUFF  AS  DREAMS” 

Jenny  kiss’d  me  in  a dream; 

So  did  Elsie,  Lucy,  Cora, 

Bessie,  Gwendolyn,  Eupheme, 

Alice,  Adelaide  and  Dora. 

Say  of  honor  I’m  devoid, 

Say  monogamy  has  missed  me. 

But  don’t  say  to  Dr.  Freud 
Jenny  kissed  me. 

— Franklin  P.  Adams 

Another  parody  on  Hunt’s  familiar  lines  begins: 

Jenny  kick’d  me  when  we  met. 

Jumping  from  the  stall  she  stood  in. 

Anonymous:  On  Being  Kicked 
by  a Mule 

Nothing  is  sacred  to  Ogden  Nash.  Look  what  he  does  to 
I think  that  I shall  never  see 
A poem  lovely  as  a tree. 

— Joyce  Kilmer:  Trees : Stanza  l 

The  parody: 

I think  that  I shall  never  see 
A billboard  lovely  as  a tree. 

Perhaps,  unless  the  billboards  fall, 

I’ll  never  see  a tree  at  all. 

— Ogden  Nash:  Song  of  the  Open  Road 
It  is  the  fate  of  popular  poems  to  be  parodied.  The  follow- 
ing lines  accompanied  a home-made  cherry  pie  sent  to  Chicago 
columnist,  Gene  Morgan: 

I think  you’ll  never  see,  nor  I, 

A poem  like  a cherry  pie. 

A pie  that  may  in  summer  wear 
Ice-cream  or  whipped  cream  for  its  hair; 

To  which  your  hungry  mouth  is  pressed 
While  juice  goes  dribbling  down  your  vest. 

— Adele  Jordan  Tarr 
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The  original: 

Ah,  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain, 

And  did  he  stop  and  speak  to  you, 

And  did  you  speak  to  him  again? 

How  strange  it  seems  and  new! 

— Robert  Browning:  Memorabilia: 

Stanza  1 

The  author  of  the  above  stanza,  known  for  his  obscurity  — 
even  for  his  unintelligibility  at  times  — is  parodied  thus: 

And  did  you  once  find  Browning  plain? 

And  did  he  really  seem  quite  clear? 

And  did  you  read  the  book  again? 

How  strange  it  seems  and  queer! 

— Charles  William  Stubbs 


The  original: 

Where  the  far  heights  call  through  the  silver  glow, 

"Only  the  gamefish  swims  up  stream.” 

— Grantland  Rice:  Ballade  of  the 

Gamefish 


Only  the  gamefish  swims  upstream, 

But  the  sensible  fish  swims  down. 

Ogden  Nash:  When  You  Say  That  Smile 

Marcel  Duchamp’s  cubist  painting,  Nude  Descending  Stair- 
case, has  baffled  gallery-goers  for  two  generations.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Carolyn  Wells  for  the  following  parodies  done  in  the 
manner  of  poets  of  an  earlier  generation.  First,  as  Wordsworth 
might  have  written  it,  had  he  seen  the  picture: 

She  was  a phantom  of  a fright 
When  first  she  burst  upon  my  sight; 

A Cubist  apparition  meant 
To  symbolize  a nude’s  descent. 

— Carolyn  Wells:  {after  Wordsworth’s 
Perfect  Woman: 
Stanza  1) 

In  the  manner  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe: 
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It  was  many  and  many  a year  ago, 

In  a kingdom  made  of  squares, 

That  a lady  lived  whom  you  may  know' 
As  the  Nude  Desending  the  Stairs. 

And  the  lady  lived  with  no  other  home 
Than  those  rackety-packety  stairs! 


And  the  moon  never  beams 
Without  jarring  the  seams 
Of  those  cubic  triangular  stairs; 

And  the  earth  never  quakes 
Without  bringing  the  shakes 
To  those  wigglety-wagglety  stairs. 

— Carolyn  Wells:  (after  Poe’s  Annabel 
Lee:  Stanzas  1 and  6) 


And  in  the  Kipling  manner: 

A fool  there  w'as,  and  he  drew  a stair, 

(Even  as  you  and  I!) 

And  he  painted  a nude  descending  there. 

(We  called  it  a Hurricane  on  a Tear!) 

But  the  fool  he  called  it  a lady  square 
(Even  as  you  and  I! ) 

O,  the  time  w'e  waste  and  the  paint  w'e  waste, 

And  the  terrible  things  we  scrawl, 

Depicting  the  lady  who  isn’t  there 
(And  now  we  know  she  isn’t  there), 

And  never  was  there  at  all! 

— Carolyn  Wells:  (after  The  Vampire ) 

Delos  Avery,  Chicago  Tribune  columnist,  parodies  Keats’s 
La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci  as  follow's: 


LE  BEAU  CHIEN  SANS  MERCI 


(Lines  to  an  unscrupulous  dog  named  Kim,  who  bit  his 
master  on  Christmas  day) 
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Ah,  what  can  ail  thee,  wretched  whelp, 
Black  of  pelt  and  black  of  heart, 
That  from  Virtue’s  path  thou  dost, 

O Beast,  depart? 

Ingrate,  thy  master’s  kindly  hand 

Thou  dost  with  sharp  and  cruel  tooth 
On  Christmas  morn  attack  and  bite 
Alas,  sans  ruth. 

Dog  of  Hades,  ere  we  part, 

(Wait  — that’s  Byron  ...  I want  Keats) 
Hands  are  not  the  meat  a good 
Spaniel  eats. 


And  furthermore,  sometimes  a bite. 
Infected,  leaves  a victim  dead! 

In  such  a case,  O Kim,  the  law 
Cuts  off  your  head. 


So,  if  you  must  attack  again 

With  horrid  fang  and  ill  intent, 

At  least  first  brush  thy  grimy  teeth 
With  pupsident. 

— Delos  Avery 

Sometimes  only  a single  word  is  parodied;  sometimes  the 
substitution  or  addition  of  even  a single  letter  in  that  word 
makes  "all  the  difference:” 

The  original: 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 

Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a disdainful  smile, 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

— Thomas  Gray:  Elegy  Written  in  a 
Country  Churchyard: 
Stanza  8 
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The  parody: 

Now  fades  the  glossy,  cherished  anthracite; 

The  radiators  lose  their  temperature: 

How  ill  avail,  on  such  a frosty  night, 

The  short  and  simple  flannels  of  the  poor. 

— Christopher  Morley:  Elegy  Written 
in  a Country  Coal-Bin. 

Mr.  Morley  has  parodied  not  only  the  single  word  annals, 
but  the  title  in  its  entirety,  as  well  as  the  mood  of  Gray’s  Elegy, 
in  which  the  second  stanza  begins. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  night. 

Louis  Untermeyer’s  Collected  Parodies,  which,  he  tells  us, 
narrowly  escaped  being  titled  Parodies  Regained,  will  open  the 
doors  for  you  to  many  riotous  moments.  Carolyn  Wells’  Parody 
Anthology  is  well  worth  looking  into,  also.  Then  turn  back 
to  the  classics,  and  yourself  do  your  worst. 

Next  on  our  building  specifications  comes  the  limerick,  a 
brief  five-line  bit  that  comes  to  us  straight  from  Ireland.  As  far 
back  as  the  17th  Century,  this  jaunty  little  rhyme  was  popular 
on  the  auld  sod.  It  originated  as  a parlor  game,  and  each  mem- 
ber of  the  party  was  required  to  make  up  a stanza  in  turn,  as  the 
game  progressed.  Then  everybody  would  join  in  the  chorus, 
in  which  these  words  occurred:  'Will  ye  come  up  to  Lime. rick?” 
In  time,  this  five-line  arrangement,  as  extemporized  in  the  Irish 
parlor  game,  came  to  be  known  as  a Limerick. 

Correctly,  the  limerick  is  written  throughout  in  the  pattern 
of  the  refrain  line,  "Will  ye  come|up  to  Limjerick?”  Two  unac- 
cented syllables  followed  by  an  accented  syllable  making  up 
the  foot.  But  through  the  years,  the  original  rhythm  has  become 
somewhat  distorted  in  many  popular  limericks.  Lines  1,  2,  and 
5 are  three  feet  in  length;  lines  3 and  4 are  two  feet  in  length. 
The  rhyme  scheme  is  a z b b z.  A surprise  ending  adds  to  the 
interest: 

No  matter  how  grouchy  you're  feeling, 

You'll  find  the  smile  more  or  less  healing. 

It  grows  in  a wreath 
All  around  the  front  teeth, 

Thus  preserving  the  face  from  congealing. 

— Anthony  Euwer 
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STEIN  SONG 

There’s  a notable  family  called  Stein: 

There’s  Gertrude,  there’s  Ep  and  there’s  Ein. 

Gert’s  writings  are  punk 
Ep’s  statues  are  junk, 

And  nobody  understands  Ein. 

— Anonymous 


As  a beauty  I am  not  a star; 

There  are  others  more  handsome  by  far. 

But  my  face  — I don’t  mind  it 
Because  I’m  behind  it. 

It’s  the  people  in  front  get  the  jar. 

— Anthony  Euwer 

There  was  a young  lady  from  Woosester 
Who  useter  crow  like  a roosester. 

She  usester  climb 
Two  trees  at  a time 
But  her  sisester  usester  boosester. 

Edward  Lear  is  probably  responsible  for  our  19th  Century 
revival  of  the  limerick.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  Lear’s  is 

There  was  a young  lady  from  Niger, 

Who  smiled  as  she  rode  on  a tiger. 

They  came  back  from  the  ride 
With  the  lady  inside, 

And  the  smile  on  the  face  of  the  tiger. 

— Edward  Lear 

A FACIAL  TRYPTICH 

A lady  who  once  was  the  fad 
Lost  her  looks  and  was  terribly  mad. 

"My  face,”  she’d  declare, 

"Has  gone  out  for  repair  — 

I’m  just  using  an  old  one  I had. 
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II 

"Now  the  face  that  was  mine  in  my  prime 
Was  one  that  was  truly  sublime, 

But  the  upkeep  was  such 
That  I found  it  too  much, 

So  I took  this  affair  in  on  time. 

III 

"For  they  never  have  bargains  in  faces, 

Though  quite  often  in  tooth  paste  and  laces. 

O the  face  that  I’m  using 
I'd  never  be  choosing 
Had  I not  lost  my  shirt  at  the  races.” 

— Helen  Martin 

The  limerick  pattern,  as  a medium  for  serious  thought,  goes 
back  still  further  into  the  centuries,  antedating  the  Irish  parlor 
game.  Today,  however,  it  is  rarely  used  as  a vehicle  for  dignified, 
or  even  melodious,  expression.  Here  are  some  experiments  in  the 
more  serious  manner: 


PEAN 

I rejoice  in  earth’s  splendor  and  might  — 

In  the  moonlitten  beauty  of  night; 

In  the  flush  of  the  dawn 
When  the  stars  are  all  gone 
And  a miracle  laughs  in  the  light. 

— George  Burt  Lake 


AUTUMN  ARABESQUE 

There  is  frost  on  the  horn  of  the  moon, 

So  I know  that  the  leaves,  all  too  soon. 

Will  be  painted,  then  torn 
From  the  maple  and  thorn, 

And  in  cinnabar  arabesque  strewn. 

— Helen  Martin 
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CALISTHENICS 

Silver  poplars  reach  upward  in  rows, 

And  the  maple  tree  bends  as  it  blows. 

With  the  tips  of  their  fingers, 

Where  still  water  lingers, 

Weeping  Willows  are  touching  their  toes. 

— R.  C.  C. 


Chaptpr  V 


(Cornerstones 


Now  that  we  have  erected  a cottage  or  two,  and  have  proved 
beyond  a doubt  that  the  way  to  begin  is  to  begin,  let’s  go  back 
briefly  and  examine  the  cornerstones  of  our  building. 

Don’t  let  this  chapter  stagger  you;  and  don’t  try  to  absorb 
it  all  at  once.  It  is  given  here  as  a matter  of  reference.  Gradu- 
ally, the  fundamentals  covered  will  become  a part  of  you  — a 
sort  of  reflex  action,  like  breathing,  walking  or  chewing  gum 
— until  you  reach  a point  where  you  won’t  have  to  think  about 
them. 

First,  let’s  look  into  the  different  kinds  of  meter  we  have 
already  used,  or  may  use  in  our  future  building. 

Basically,  there  are  four  meters  — one  for  each  corner  of 
our  four-square  foundation.  With  (-)  marking  the  accented 
syllables,  and  (v)  marking  the  unaccented  syllables,  these  four 
meters  may  be  represented  as  follows: 


1 

— Iambic 

(v-) 

repeat 

2 

— Trochaic 

(-V) 

meadow 

3 

— Anapestic 

(wv,-) 

unaware 

4 

— Dactylic 

(-VV) 

cinnabar 

1 and  2,  you  see,  are  made  up  of  two  syllables. 

3 and  4,  of  three  syllables. 

You  are  familiar  with  iambic  meter  through  your  ballad, 
your  letter  in  verse  and  perhaps  other  experimentation. 

And  what  is  this  thing  called  meter? 

Briefly,  it  is  any  arrangement  of  accented  and  unaccented 
syllables.  A metrical  foot  corresponds  to  a bar  of  music;  only, 
as  we  discovered  on  page  8,  in  poetry  we  call  that  bar  a "foot.” 
And  why?  Because  early  Greek  poetry  was  written  to  be  recited 
by  a chorus  during  the  ancient  Greek  choral  dance.  Greek 
poetry  was  measured  by  the  number  of  foot  beats  taken  forward 
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or  backward,  and  also  in  the  strophe,  or  turn,  of  the  dance.  The 
time  consumed  between  the  lift  and  fall  of  the  foot  (between 
the  unaccented  and  the  accented  syllable  of  the  spoken  word) 
was  called  a "foot.” 

Now  that  this  is  clear,  let’s  find  a few  examples,  other  than 
those  given  on  page  31,  of  each  variety  of  metrical  foot.  Perhaps 
the  Esperanto  of  greeting  will  fix  the  four  basic  meters  in  our 
minds: 

If  you  say  JHello!”  to  a child,  you  are  using  an  iamb  or  an 
iambic  foot.  Hello  (^— ) 

The  child  of  today  will  probably  not  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "hello,”  but  will  respond  to  your  friendly  smile 
with  a hearty  ' Hiya!”  — a perfect  example  of  a trochee  or  a 
trochaic  foot.  (—  '•) 

w If  you  meet  a long-lost  friend  and  murmur  an  affectionate 
"O  my  dear!”,  you  are  using  an  anapest  or  an  anapestic  foot.  (^-) 

The  Greeks  had  a word  for  it,  too:  "Hail!  Chieftain.” 

They  were  using  a dactyl  or  a dactylic  foot.  Gws') 

Other  iambs  or  iambic  words  are:  prevent,  compress,  accept, 
believe,  perform,  defend,  exert,  deplore,  assume,  embrace,  affair, 
Elaine. 

Other  trochees  or  trochaic  words  are:  swimming,  Tuesday, 
exile,  fragrant,  slowly,  movement,  fragile,  sunlight,  listen,  potion, 
water,  mother,  patient. 

Other  anapest s or  anapestic  words  are:  unprepared,  discon- 
cert, oversee,  immature,  reproduce,  cavalier,  afternoon. 

Other  dactyls  or  dactylic  words  are:  lyrical,  tenderly,  radiance, 
uppermost,  innocent,  heritage,  Tennyson,  javelin. 

These  four  classifications  of  meter,  iambic,  trochaic,  anapestic 
and  dactylic,  are,  basically,  the  only  classifications  you  need  to 
keep  in  mind. 

You  will  discover,  however,  in  your  scansion  of  poetry,  that 
the  poet  frequently  introduces  a foot  composed  of  two  syllables 
of  equal  stress.  (--)  This  foot  is  called  a spondee  or  a spondaic 
foot.  Its  immediate  effect  is  to  slow  down  the  movement  of  the 
line  in  which  it  appears;  and  often  it  rings  ominous  overtones. 
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In  this  line  from  Swinburne,  notice  how  the  spondee  slows 
down  the  line: 

I have  lived  long  enough,  having  seen  |one  thing,  | 
that  love  hath  an  end. 

and  again  in 

A sonnet  is  a moment’s  monument, — 

Memorial  from  the  soul’s  eternity 
Tc/ohe|  dead'Zde'athjle'ss  hour.j 

— Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti:  The  Sonnet 

(excerpt) 

In  the  last  line  above,  the  basic  iambic  in  which  the  sonnet  is 
invariably  written  is  interrupted  momentarily  in  the  second  foot. 
Since  the  first  foot  ends  in  an  accented  syllable,  the  spondee  im- 
mediately following  makes  three  accented  syllables,  thus  not  only 
further  slowing  down  the  rhythm  but  adding  something  ominous 
to  the  mood. 

Two  monosyllables  occurring  together,  as  they  do  in  the  Swin- 
burne quotation  above,  come  as  close  to  forming  a spondee  as  we 
are  likely  to  find  in  English.  The  Latin  leges  and  many  French 
words  ( prie  Dieu,  soup$on,  chignon),  are  perfect  examples  of  the 
spondee.  Some  of  our  own  compound  words  are  almost  spondaic, 
but  even  these  may  be  conveniently  interpreted  as  iambs  or 
trochees.  For  example  cast-iron,  ghost  town,  heartbreak,  well-done 
mill-race,  dawn-child,  doomsday,  night-watch,  home-made,  ex-ray. 

You  will  find  other  variant  metrical  feet,  introduced  delib- 
erately for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  monotony  of  a too  regular 
rhythm.  Not  that  you  will  pause  suddenly  in  your  versifying 
and,  with  a determined  light  in  your  eye,  exclaim,  "What  ho!  I 
shall  now  introduce  a spondee!”  It  isn’t  done  that  way.  But  you 
will  find  at  times,  in  your  scansion  of  the  first  draught  of  a poem, 
or  even  of  the  finished  product,  that  you  have  quite  unconsciously 
made  use  of  a variant  foot  and  when  that  happens  and  the  varia- 
tion is  followed  by  a recovery  of  the  basic  rhythm  in  the  follow- 
ing foot,  it  is  often  most  desirable.  (Chapter  XVII,  Metrical  Varia- 
tion.) 

For  the  present,  however,  let’s  content  ourselves  with  work- 
ing in  strict  iambic,  trochaic,  anapestic  or  dactylic  meter.  When 
we  have  learned  to  work  within  the  law,  then  — and  only  then  — 
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may  we  work  outside  the  law.  When  we  have  served  our  appren- 
ticeship, then  we  may  work  freely  on  our  own. 

Here,  briefly,  is  a summary  of  the  meters  most  commonly 
used  in  English  verse: 


Name  of  Meter 

Name  of  Foot 

Accent 

Iambic 

Iamb 

(v^  — ) 

Trochaic 

Trochee 

(-^) 

Anapestic 

Anapest 

(vo-) 

Dactylic 

Dactyl 

Chapter  VI 


VUr 


( lambic  Meter  in  Particular) 


Now,  let’s  see  what  happens  when  we  fit  the  four  funda- 
mental metric  feet  — iambic,  trochaic,  anapestic,  dactylic  — into 
different  line-lengths. 

In  order  to  name  these  different  line-lengths,  we  go  back 
to  the  Greek  numerals  and  combine  these  with  the  Greek  word 
meter,  meaning  measure. 

Thus, 

a line  consisting  of  one  foot  is  said  to  be  in  monometer. 
a line  consisting  of  two  feet  is  said  to  be  in  dimeter. 
a line  consisting  of  three  feet  is  said  to  be  in  trimeter. 
a line  consisting  of  four  feet  is  said  to  be  in  tetrameter. 
a line  consisting  of  five  feet  is  said  to  be  in  pentameter. 
a line  consisting  of  six  feet  is  said  to  be  in  hexameter. 
a line  consisting  of  seven  feet  is  said  to  be  in  heptameter. 
a line  consisting  of  eight  feet  is  said  to  be  in  octometer. 

If  the  line  is  made  up  of  iambic  feet,  we  have  iambic  mono- 
meter, iambic  dimeter,  iambic  trimeter,  etc.;  if  the  line  is  made 
up  of  trochaic  feet , we  have  trochaic  monometer,  trochaic  dimeter, 
trochaic  trimeter  and  so  on  throughout  all  the  types  of  feet  and 
all  lengths  of  lines. 


IAMBIC  METER 

lambic  Monometer: 

Here  is  a 17th  Century  expression  in  iambic  monometer: 

iThus  T I 
Pass  by 
And  die: 

As  one 
Unknown 
And  gone, 

I’m  made 
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A shade 
And  laid 
I’th’  grave: 

There  have 
My  cave 
Where  tell 
I dwell. 

Farewell. 

— Robert  Herrick: 

Upon  his  Departure  Hence 

Contemporary  poets  offer  the  following  in  this  briefest  of 
meters: 

QUERY  BATTLE  LINE 

Who?  I?  Grass  grows, 

Well,  why?  Man  mows. 

— George  Burt  Lake  Mo’  grass  — 

Alas! 

— Win  Eckhardt 

Very  few  poems  are  attempted  in  this  meter.  What  few 
there  are,  are  usually  merely  verbal  stunts,  lambic  monometer, 
however,  is  frequently  used  in  combination  with  longer  iambic 
lines,  as  in  the  following  from  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights: 
(13  Century) : 

BIRDS 

Wild  pigeon  of  the  leaves, 

Brother  of  lovers, 

If  you  have  seen  an  arrow  killing 
I From*  far  | 

The  mild-eyed  deer 
I By  #rills  | 

Of  summer  hills, 

If  you  have  heard  an  arrow  singing 
| From  fair  | 

And  then  strike  sheer 
| The  * wings  | 

Of  airy  things, 

Wild  pigeon  of  the  leaves, 

| You*  are  J 
Brother  of  lovers. 
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lambic  Dimeter 

lambic  dimeter  lends  itself  happily  to  lighter  verse.  Thomas 
Moore  employed  it  frequently: 

| Young  love  | may  go,| 

For  all  I care, 

To  Jericho! 

— Thomas  Moore;  When  Love  Is  Kind; 

( excerpt ) 


The  light  that  lies 
In  woman’s  eyes. 

— Thomas  Moore:  The  Time  I’ve 

Lost  in  Wooing; 

( excerpt ) 

Sun  comes,  moon  comes, 

Time  slips  away. 

Sun  sets,  moon  sets, 

Love,  fix  a day. 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson:  The  Window: 

When: 

Stanza  3 

Excepting  in  light  verse,  iambic  monometer  and  iambic  di- 
meter give  the  effect  of  something  sinster  in  their  measure,  as  in 
the  following  lines  from 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  PRIMER  (1691) 

In  Adam’s  fall 
We  sinned  all. 

My  Book  and  Heart 
Must  never  parr. 

Peter  denyed 

His  Lord,  and  cryed. 

Young  Timothy 
Learnt  sin  to  fly. 
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Xerxes  did  die 
And  so  must  I. 

Zaccheus  he 
Did  climb  a tree 
Our  Lord  to  see. 

Thomas  Moore  combines  iambic  dimeter  effectively  with 
iambic  lines  of  greater  length: 

i ~ 2~ 

|My  only  books! 

, _ Were  woman’s  looks 
| And  foljly’s  all  | they ’v^  taught  | me.  ^ 

— Thomas  Moore:  The  Time  I’ve 
Lost  in  Wooing 


lambic  Trimeter 

Austin  Dobson  has  given  us  iambic  trimeter  in  the  follow- 
ing examples: 

| Time  goes,)  you  say?|Ah  nol| 

Alas,  Time  stays.  We  go- 

— Austin  Dobson:  The  Paradox 

of  Time:  Stanza  1 
(after  Ron  sard) 

O Poet,  then,  forbear 
The  loosely-sandalled  verse, 

Choose  rather  thou  to  wear 
The  buskin  — straight  and  terse. 

— Austin  Dobson:  Ars  Victrix: 

Stanza  2 


All  passes,  Art  alone 
Enduring  stays  with  us; 

The  bust  outlasts  the  throne  — 

The  Coin,  Tiberius. 

— Austin  Dobson:  Ars  Victrix: 

Stanza  8 
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lambic  Tetrameter  ^ 3 4 

| Burn  from  | my  brain | a'nd  from  | my  breast] 

Sloth,  and  the  cowardice  that  clings, 

And  stiffness  and  the  soul’s  arrest: 

And  feed  my  brain  with  better  things. 

— Gilbert  Keith  Chesterton: 
A Ballade  of  a 
Book-Reviewer:  (excerpt) 

I hold  that  when  a person  dies 
His  soul  returns  again  to  earth; 

Arrayed  in  some  new  flesh-disguise, 

Another  mother  gives  him  birth. 

With  sturdier  limbs  and  brighter  brain, 

The  old  soul  takes  the  road  again. 

— John  Masefield:  A Creed 


r 


.VI 


I do  not  question  school  or  creed 
Of  Christian,  Protestant,  or  Priest; 

I only  know  that  creeds  to  me 
Are  but  new  names  for  mystery. 

That  good  is  good  from  east  to  east, 

And  more  I do  not  know  or  need 
To  know,  to  love  my  neighbor  well. 

— Joaquin  Miller:  The  Tale  of  the 
Tall  Alcalde 


f-f 

y 

*7 

y 
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WISDOM 

It  was  a night  of  early  spring, 

The  winter-sleep  was  scarcely  broken; 

Around  us  shadows  and  the  wind 

Listened  for  what  was  never  spoken. 

Though  half  a score  of  years  are  gone, 

Spring  comes  as  sharply  now  as  then  — 

But  if  we  had  it  all  to  do 

It  would  be  done  the  same  again. 

It  was  a spring  that  never  came; 

But  we  have  lived  enough  to  know 
That  what  we  never  have,  remains; 

It  is  the  things  we  have  that  go. 

— Sara  Teasdale 
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lambic  Pentameter: 


ADVICE  TO  A YOUNG  POET 

If  you | would ^vrite, I my  lad, | your  signature) 

In  Fame’s  thin  book  which  Huns  can  never  burn, 
To  have  your  poetry,  like  bronze,  endure 
For  Keats  to  recognize  and  Shakespeare  learn; 


If  you  would  weave  a chaplet  for  a Grace, 

A noble  sonnet  or  a faultless  play, 

Or  etch  for  men  one  death-defying  face, 

Postponing  your  oblivion  for  a day: 

Go  stand  at  night  beside  the  moving  flood 
When  moonlight  makes  a shambles  of  the  sea, 

Stabbing  each  wave  until  the  silver  blood 
Imbrues  your  heart  with  grief  indelibly. 

Or  watch  the  scarlet  flame  of  autumn  wood, 

Enkindled  by  the  white-hot  torch  of  frost, 

And  ponder  that  the  foliage  of  the  good 
Must  wither  too  in  Death’s  great  holocaust. 

On  pity  and  on  pathos  glut  your  eyes, 

On  youth  that  perishes,  on  beauty  fled; 

And  listen  to  the  ghostly  lullabies 

Mad  mothers  sing  to  children  long  since  dead. 

For  genius  never  treads  the  primrose  way, 

Nor  strolls  at  ease  on  pleasant  avenues; 

The  god  is  good  who  in  his  judgment  may 
Give  thorns  and  not  the  petals  for  the  Muse. 

Achievement  still  is  one  of  Sorrow’s  daughters; 

The  blasted  hillside  wears  a greener  leaf. 

They  cross  the  plains  who  drink  the  bitter  waters 
And  smile  from  mountains  who  have  climbed  from  grief. 

Then  listen,  lad,  and  learn  what  wise  men  know, 

What  all  must  learn  who  build  against  the  years: 

Only  in  stony  fields  can  greatness  grow 
Watered  with  tears,  my  lad,  watered  with  tears. 

— Donald  Parson 
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lambic  Hexameter 

Examples  of  stanzas  written  completely  in  this  meter  are 
rare,  possibly  because  hexameter  lines  done  in  iambics  are  diffi- 
cult to  handle.  Rupert  Brooke,  however,  has  been  completely 
successful  in  the  following  lines:  (Don’t  let  the  scansion  of  the 
first  foot  confuse  you.  We  are  coming  to  that  later  in  chapter 
XVII  on  Metrical  Variation.) 


I o ^ I ^ | 2 1 ^ 4 I v>  S . w § 

|Tendeijly,  daylthat  I |have  loved, |I  close|your  eyes, I 

And  smooth  your  quiet  brow,  and  fold  your  thin  dead  hands. 
The  grey  veils  of  the  half-light  deepen;  colour  dies. 

I bear  you,  a light  burden,  to  the  shroudest  sands 


— Rupert  Brooke:  Day  That  l 
Have  Loved:  Stanza  1 


Shelley,  in  To  a Skylark,  closes  each  five-line  stanza  of  other- 
wise trochaic  trimeter  with  a line  of  iambic  hexameter: 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know; 

Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow 

| w / I ^ 6 | 

| The  world  I should  lis|ten  then|  as  I | am  lis  tening  now.  | 

— Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.-  To  a Skylark: 

Stanza  21 


In  a six-line  stanza  of  varying  iambic  line-lengths,  Browning 
employs  iambic  hexameter  in  the  last  line  of  each  stanza: 

Grow  old  along  with  me! 

The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made: 

Our  times  are  in  his  hand 
Who  saith,  "A  whole  I planned, 
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I / — N-/  2 | 3 I ^ ^ | 

I Youth  shows!  but  half;  trust  God;  see  all, 

| no^be  | "afraid!  | 

— Robert  Browning:  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra: 

Stanza  1 

lambic  hexameter  occurs  invariably  in  the  last  line  of  the 
Spenserian  stanza  (Chapter  XII),  which  we  shall  presently  ex- 
amine in  our  study  of  stanzaic  line-arrangement: 

They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow  sand, 

Between  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  shore; 

And  sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  Fatherland, 

Of  child,  and  wife,  and  slave;  but  evermore 
Most  weary  seem’d  the  sea,  weary  the  oar, 

Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren  foam. 

Then  some  one  said,  "We  will  return  no  more”; 

And  all  at  once  they  sang,  "Our_island  home  , 

| IsTfe  [Beyond  | tfie^vave;  | we  "will  | no  long|er  ro~am.”| 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson:  The  Lotos  Eaters: 

Stanza  5 

lambic  Heptameter: 

Kipling  comes  immediately  to  mind: 

I w ^ — . v-/  2 3 — - vV  4 . | ^ 6 I 7 

| Oh,  East  | is  East,  | and  West  | is  West,  | and  nevjer  the  twain  | shall  meet, 

Till  Earth  and  Sky  stand  presently  at  God’s  great  Judgment  Seat; 

But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  Border,  nor  Breed,  nor  Birth, 
When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  tho’  they  come  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth! 

— Rudyard  Kipling:  The  Ballad  of  East  and  West: 
Stanza  1 

It’s  Tommy  this,  an’  Tommy  that,  an’  "Chuck  ’im  out,  the  brute!  ” 
But  it’s  "Saviour  of  ’is  country”,  when  the  guns  begin  to  shoot. 

— Rudyard  Kipling:  Tommy:  ( excerpt ) 

And  when  they  bore  me  overmuch,  I will  not  shake  mine  ears, 
Recalling  many  thousand  such  whom  I have  bored  to  tears. 

And  when  they  labour  to  impress,  I will  not  doubt  or  scoff; 

Since  I myself  have  done  no  less  — and  sometimes  pulled  it  off. 

— Rudyard  Kipling:  A Pilgrim’s  Way: 

Stanza  3 ( excerpt ) 
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lambic  Odometer: 

/ \~/2 3 ^ W 6 | | I 

|The  trail  | is  high  | whereon  | we  ride,  | with  all  | the  world]  below  | to  see:  | 

The  cleft  of  canyon,  sweep  of  range  and  winter-white  of  lonely  peak: 
Lean  foothold  on  the  mountain  side,  and  on,  beyond  the  Mystery, 

The  unattained,  the  hidden  land  we  may  not  find,  but  ever  seek. 

— Henry  Herbert  Knibbs:  The  Sun-Worshippers: 

( excerpt ) 

We  have  seen  how  each  added  foot  in  a line  adds  to  the  grace 
and  flow  of  that  line  — up  to  a certain  point.  But  by  the  time  we 
have  left  the  five-foot  line  behind,  the  pendulum  swings  back; 
and  we  find  the  six,  seven  and  eight-foot  line  becoming  increasingly 
awkward.  We  found  the  six-foot  line  as  a stanzaic  arrangement 
difficult  to  handle;  and  now  we  see  that  the  seven-foot  line  divides 
quite  naturally  into  two  lines:  a four-foot  line  followed  by  a three- 
foot-line,  exactly  as  you  used  it  in  your  ballad.  The  eight-foot  line 
divides  just  as  gracefully  into  two  lines  of  four  feet  each.  This 
division  of  the  longer  line-lengths  lends  itself  more  readily  to 
book,  magazine  and  column  arrangement.  The  ponderous  seven 
and  eight-foot  line  is  seldom  used  today. 


CHAPTER  7 


^ ~J rochaic 


Trochaic  Monometer: 

Strickland  Gillilan,  well-known  humorist,  is  responsible  for 
the  complete  poem  in  four  syllables  below,  with  its  impressive 
and  ponderable  title: 


LINES  ON  THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  MICROBE 

I Adam  | 

| Had/,em.| 

Trochaic  Dimeter: 

I In  anti  | out  (V)  I 
I Xncl  round  a [bout  ^'| 

I Here  you  | gob-')  | 

1 There  you]  go!C^)  I 
I Tinkle, [tinkle' | 

| Periwinkle!  | 

— Julia  C.  R.  Dorr:  Periwinkle 

In  the  above  example,  the  meter  is  basically  trochaic  through- 
out. You  will  notice,  however,  that  in  several  of  the  lines  the  2nd 
foot  is  not  filled  out.  Such  a line  — an  incomplete  line  — is  called 
a catalectic  line,  or  a truncated  line.  The  syllables  left  off  are  like 
rests  in  music.  The  basic  rhythm  is  undisturbed  by  their  omission. 
The  catalectic  line  is  the  poet’s  escape  from  the  otherwise  jig- 
time rhythm  that  would  result  from  a very  short  line-length  with- 
out variation.  It  is  a familiar  device  for  slowing  down  the  meter 
to  a more  dignified  pace. 


Trochaic  Trimeter: 

1 1 would  | be  the  | Lyric  | 

Ever  on  the  lip, 

Rather  than  the  Epic 
Memory  lets  slip. 

— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich:  Lyrics  and  Epics 
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Boughs  are  daily  rifled 
By  the  gusty  thieves, 

And  the  book  of  Nature 
Getteth  short  of  leaves. 

— Thomas  Hood:  The  Seasons: 

Stanza  2 


And  here  we  have  trochaic  trimeter  in  combination  with  a 
six-foot  line  in  iambics: 


I — ^ I “7“  ^ I 

Like  a | high-born  maiden 
In  a palace-tower, 

Soothing  her  love-laden 

^ t Soul  in  secret  hour  5 6 

With  musjic  sweet  iTs^lovel  whichTo|ver flows  | her  bower:j 


Trochaic  Tetrameter: 

i 


— Percy  Bysshe  Shelley:  To  a Skylark: 

Stanza  9 


2 3 4 


As  a|perfume|doth  re|main^l 
In  the  folds  where  it  hath  lain. 

So  the  thought  of  you,  remaining 
Deeply  folded  in  my  brain, 

Will  not  leave  me:  all  things  leave  me: 
You  remain. 


— Arthur  Symons:  Memory: 

Stanza  1 

Tiger,  Tiger,  burning  bright 
In  the  forest  of  the  night, 

What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Framed  thy  fearful  symmetry? 


In  what  distant  deeps  or  skies 
Burned  that  fire  within  thine  eyes? 

On  what  wings  dared  he  aspire? 

What  the  hand  dared  seize  the  fire? 

— William  Blake:  The  Tiger: 

Stanzas  1 and  2 
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T rochaic  Pentameter: 

I Does  lie  | paint?  he  | fain  would  | write 'a  Ipoem,  |— 

Does  he  write?  he  fain  would  paint  a picture. 

— Robert  Browning:  One  Word  More: 

( excerpt ) 


Weary  of  myself  and  sick  of  asking 
What  I am  and  what  I ought  to  be. 

— Matthew  Arnold:  Self  Dependence: 

( excerpt ) 

God  be  thanked,  the  meanest  of  his  creatures 
Boasts  two  soul-sides:  one  to  face  the  world  with, 

One  to  show  a woman  when  he  loves  her! 

— Robert  Browning:  One  Word  More: 

( excerpt ) 


Trochaic  Hexameter: 


Fill  the  life  of  man,  and  mould  the  secret  mind. 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne:  Erechtheus 


Trochaic  Heptameter: 

1-6, d (w)  _•*  w , — w - _7(^) j 

| Overloaded,)  undermanned,) meant  to]  founder, | we v ' ( 

Euchered  God  Almighty’s  storm,  bluffed  the  Eternal  Sea! 

— Rudyard  Kipling:  The  Ballad  of  the  "Bolivar”: 
Stanza  12 


Sage  a-shinin’  in  the  sun  that’s  just  a-breakin’  cover; 

All  around  the  ranges  loomin’  high  and  cold  and  still. 

— Henry  Herbert  Knibbs:  The  Far  and  Lonely  Hill 


Trochaic  Octometer: 


— t _____  2s^  — — » 3 v y ^ | ■—  ^ ^ | ^ 

All  our  | past  ac|claims  our  | future:  | Shakespeare’s  [ voice  and 
Nelson’s  hand  8 (s')  | 
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Milton’s  faith  and  Wordsworth’s  trust  in  this  our  chosen 
and  chainless  land, 

Bear  as  witness:  come  the  world  against  her,  England  yet 
shall  stand. 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne: 
England,  An  Ode:  II,  3 

Once  upon  a midnight  dreary,  while  I pondered  weak  and  weary, 
Over  many  a quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgotten  lore, 

While  I nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there  came  a tapping, 
As  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  rapping  at  my  chamber  door. 

" ’Tis  some  visitor,”  I muttered,  "tapping  at  my  chamber  door  — 
Only  this  and  nothing  more.” 

— Edgar  Allan  Poe:  The  Raven: 

Stanza  1 


CHAPTER  VIII 


— ^ napeitic 


Weter 


Anapestic  Monometer: 

I Fades  the  light,! 

And  afar 

Goeth  day,  cometh  night; 

And  a star 
Leadeth  all 
Speedeth  all 
To  their  rest. 

Love,  goodnight! 

Must  thou  go 
When  the  day 
And  the  light 
Need  thee  so? 

— Francis  Bret  Harte:  Cadet  Grey: 

Bugle  Song 


In  combination  with  anapestic  dimeter: 

J Faciing  light  I 
Dims  th^  sight, 

I And  tfie  stars  | gem  the  sky,| 

Gleaming  bright,  

| Froin  afar  | drawing  nigh,| 

Falls  the  night. 

— Joseph  Berg  Esenwein:  Taps 

A complete  poem  in  anapestic  monometer,  excepting  as  above 
and  in  similar  lyrics  adapted  to  bugle  calls,  is  rarely  found.  But 
an  anapestic  foot  is  frequently  introduced  in  a poem  of  longer 
line-length; 
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And  if  I should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 
| In  the  Spring,  | 

Let  them  smile,  as  I do  now, 

At  the  old/ forsaken  bough 
| Where  I cling. | 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes:  The  Last  Leaf: 

Stanza  8 


It  was  too  lonely  for  her  there, 

And  too  wild, 

And  since  there  were  but  two  of  them, 

And  no  child, 

And  work  was  little  in  the  house, 

She  was  free, 

And  followed  where  he  furrowed  field, 

Or  felled  tree. 

— Robert  Frost:  The  Impulse:  Stanzas  1 and  2 
( from  The  Hill  Wife) 


Anapestic  Dimeter: 

/ 2 
I Winch  t wish  I to  remark,} 

And  my  language  is  plain, 

That  for  ways  that  are  dark 
And  for  tricks  that  are  vain. 

The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar,  (3  ft.) 

Which  the  same  I would  rise  to  explain.  (3  ft.) 

— Francis  Bret  Harte:  Plain  Language  from 
Truthful  James:  Stanza  1 


She  is  pretty  to  walk  with. 

And  witty  to  talk  with  . . . 

— Sir  John  Suckling:  The  Tragedy  of  Brennoralt: 

Act  II:  Scene  I 


Tis  the  last  rose  of  summer, 

Left  blooming  alone: 

— Thomas  Moore:  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer: 
( excerpt ) 
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And  here  we  have  anapestic  dimeter  in  combination  with  the 
longer  anapestic  line: 


/ ^ 2 | 

|And  the  best  |of  all  ways  I 


JTo  jengthen  ou^  days, 


| Is  to  steal  I a few  hours  | from  the  night,  | my  dear! 

— Thomas  Moore:  The  Young  May-Moon: 
Stanza  1 


Anapestic  Trimeter: 


\ ^ w 2 . ^ 3 w | 

| It  was  night  | in  the  lone|some  Octob| 

j Of  my  rnbst|immembr|ial  year.) 


s-/ 

er 


# * * 


It  was  down  by  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 

In  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir. 

— Edgar  Allan  Poe:  Ulalume:  Stanza  1 


There’s  a joy  without  canker  or  cark, 

There’s  a pleasure  eternally  new, 

’Tis  to  gloat  on  the  glaze  and  the  mark 
Of  china  that’s  ancient  and  blue. 

* * # 

Here’s  a pot  with  a cot  in  the  park  — 

In  a park  where  the  peach-blossoms  blew; 

Where  the  lovers  eloped  in  the  dark, 

Lived,  died,  and  were  changed  into  two 
Bright  birds  that  eternally  flew 
Through  the  boughs  of  the  May,  as  they  sang; 

’Tis  a tale  was  undoubtedly  true 
In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hwang. 

— Andrew  Lang:  Ballade  of  Blue  China: 

from  stanzas  1 and  3 

Anapestic  Tetrameter: 

I 2^  ^3 ^ 4 

| There’s  Y bow|er  of  ros|es  by  Benjdemeer’s  stream,) 

And  the  nightingale  sings  round  it  all  the  day  long. 

— Thomas  Moore:  Lallah  Rookh 
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Let  us  drink  and  be  merry,  dance,  joke  and  rejoice 
With  claret  and  sherry,  theorbo  and  voice! 

— Thomas  Jordan:  Coronemus  Nos  Rosts  Antequam 

Marcescant:  Stanza  1 

You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase  if  you  will, 

But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still. 

— Thomas  Moore:  Farewell,  But  Whenever  You 
Welcome  the  Hour:  Stanza  3 

Ask  a woman’s  advice,  and,  what’er  she  advise. 

Do  the  very  reverse  and  you’re  sure  to  be  wise. 

— Thomas  Moore:  How  to  Make  a Good  Politician: 
Stanza  2 

There  comes  Emerson  first,  whose  rich  words,  every  one, 

Are  like  gold  nails  in  temples  to  hang  trophies  on: 

Whose  prose  is  grand  verse,  while  his  verse,  the  Lord  knows, 

Is  some  of  it  pr  — no,  ’tis  not  even  prose; 

I’m  speaking  of  meters;  some  poems  have  welled 

From  those  rare  depths  of  soul  that  have  ne’er  been  excelled; 

They’re  not  epics,  but  that  doesn’t  matter  a pin, 

In  creating,  the  only  hard  thing’s  to  begin. 

— James  Russell  Lowell:  A Fable  for  Critics 

Anapestic  Pentameter: 

, ,^2 — v-/  ,1'-'  5 — I 

|For  a mere|  measly  snake  in  a cy|press  our  fathers  went  wrong.| 
It  was  Adam  and  Eve  in  vast  Eden  who  met  the  first  fake, 

O Satan-sent  serpent  whose  leaf-lurking  wiles  were  so  strong 
For  a mere  measly  snake. 

— Burges  Johnson 


Anapestic  Hexameter: 

w / v / 2 iv  v3_  ^ ^ ^ . , . C . . 

Thou  hast  conquered,  O pale  Galile|an;  the  world  has  grown  grey 
| f rom^tHy  breath;  | 

We  have  drunken  of  things  Lethean,  and  fed  on  the  fulness  of  death. 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne:  Hymn  to  Proserpine 
( after  the  proclamation  in  Rome  of  the  Christian  faith) : 

( excerpt ) 
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In  the  gray  beginning  of  years,  in  the  twilight  of  things  that  began, 
The  word  of  the  earth;  in  the  ears  of  the  world,  was  it  God?  was  it  man? 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne:  Hymn  of  Man: 

( excerpt ) 


Anapestic  Heptameter: 


From  the  depths  of  the  sea,  from  the  well- springs  of  earth, 
from  the  depths  of  the  mid  most  night, 


From  the  fountains  of  darkness  and  tempest  and  thunder, 
from  the  heights  where  the  soul  would  be, 

The  spell  of  the  maze  of  music  evoked  their  sense,  as  an 
unknown  light 


From  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne:  Roundel  on  the 
Death  of  Richard  Wagner  ( excerpt ) 


Anapestic  Octometer : 

. __  v 2 ^ 3 w | ^ y ^ 

I And  the  waves  I of  the  o|cean  came  gal|loping  on,  like  the 

5thun|dering5  hooves  | of  'a  stam|peding&hierd;| 

They  came  galloping  on,  piling  wave  over  wave,  till  they 
crashed  on  the  rocks  with  a shattering  roar. 


— H.  M. 


CHAPTER  IX 


obactyfic  Weter 


Dactylic  Monometer: 


Dactylic  Dimeter: 


| Anyway,] 

Give  today 
Gratitude 
For  the  May! 

— B.B.U. 


! Wondering,  I listening,  | 
| Listening,  | wondering,  | 
Eve  with  a berry 
Half-way  to  her  lips. 


— Ralph  Hodgson:  Eve:  ( excerpt ) 


These  are  the  best  of  him. 

Pathos  and  jest  of  him; 

Earth  holds  the  rest  of  him. 

• • • 

Each  little  lyrical, 

Grave  or  satirical 
Musical  miracle! 

— Frederic  Lawrence  Knowles: 
On  a Flyleaf  of  Barns’s  Poems: 
Stanzas  1 and  3 


Stars  of  the  summer  night! 

Far  in  yon  azure  deeps, 

Hide,  hide  your  golden  light! 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow: 
The  Spanish  Student:  Serenade: 
Stanza  1 
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Let  nothing  disturb  thee, 

Nothing  affright  thee; 

All  things  are  passing; 

God  never  changeth; 

Patient  endurance 
Attaineth  all  things; 

Who  God  possesseth 
In  nothing  is  wanting; 

Alone  God  sufficeth. 

— Santa  Teresa:  Santa  Teresa’s  Bookmark 
( from  the  Spanish  of  Santa  Teresa  (1515- 
1582):  Translation  by  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow ) . 


Cannon  to  right  of  them, 

Cannon  to  left  of  them, 

Cannon  in  front  of  them 
Volley’d  and  thunder’d; 

Stormed  at  with  shot  and  shell, 

Boldly  they  rode  and  well, 

Into  the  jaws  of  Death, 

Into  the  mouth  of  Hell 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson: 

The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade: 

Stanza  3 


In  the  following  examples,  you  will  find  a number  of  catalectic 
or  incomplete  lines  (page  44),  but  the  meter  is,  in  every  case, 
basically  dactylic  dimeter: 

— * . 

(Take  her  up|  tenderly,] 

| Lift  her  withlcaref  (v  v)  1 
Fashioned  so  slenderly, 

Young  and  so  fair! 

— Thomas  Hood:  The  Bridge  of  Sighs: 
Stanza  2 
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The  year’s  at  the  spring 
The  day’s  at  the  morn; 

Morning’s  at  seven; 

The  hillside’s  dew-pearled; 

The  lark’s  on  the  wing; 

The  snail’s  on  the  thorn; 

God’s  in  His  heaven  — 

All’s  right  w'ith  the  world! 

— Robert  Browning:  Pippa  Passes : ( excerpt ) 

Because  of  its  tripping  measure,  dactylic  dimeter  is  particu- 
larly happy  in  light  verse: 

"Off  ag’in,  on  ag’in, 

Gone  ag’in,  — FINNIGIN.’’ 

— Strickland  Gillilan:  Pinnigin  to  Flannigan: 

Stanza  6 


And  here  Win  Eckhardt  sums  up  everything  in 

GIFT 

Business  acumen 
Is  given  afumen. 

— Win  Eckhardt 


Dactylic  Trimeter: 

| Take  back  the  I heart  that  thou|  gavest,  (^)| 

What  is  my  anguish  to  thee? 

Take  back  the  freedom  thou  cravest, 

Leaving  the  fetters  to  me. 

— Charlotte  Alington  Barnard: 
Take  Back  the  Heart 


Dactylic  T etrameter: 

| Just  for  a | handful  of  | silver  he  | left  us^('“/)  I 
Just  for  a riband  to  stick  in  his  coat  — 

— Robert  Browning:  The  Lost  Leader 

Down  to  Gehenna  or  up  to  the  Throne, 

He  travels  the  fastest  who  travels  alone. 

— Rudyard  Kipling:  The  Winners 
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The  world  is  so  full  of  a number  of  things, 

I’m  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson:  Happy  Thought 

And  of  course  many  of  our  nursery  rhymes  are  in  dactylic 
tetrameter: 

1.  Lady  bird,  lady  bird,  fly  away  home! 

2.  Rock-a-bye,  baby,  upon  the  tree-top. 

— Mother  Goose 

How  do  you  like  to  go  up  in  a swing? 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson:  The  Swing 


Dactylic  Pentameter: 

| Eloquent  | rainbowf  tliat  | fade  with  the  J sunset  leave  | afterglow 
Memories,  tuned  to  the  sunset  of  living,  to  strengthen  us. 

B.  B.  U. 


Listen  and  hear  how  shrill  voices  resound  as  they  caterwaul. 

— H.  M. 


Dactylic  Hexameter: 

/ 2 o 4 

"So  I have  | come  to  you  | now,  with  an  | offer  and  | 
j proffer  of  | marriage  (^)| 

Made  of  a good  man  and  true.  Miles  Standish, 
the  Captain  of  Plymouth!" 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow: 
The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish 


Not  of  the  princes  and  prelates  with  periwigged  charioteers, 
Riding  triumphantly  laurelled  to  lap  the  fat  of  the  years. 

— John  Masefield:  A Consecration 


Pleasant  the  snaffle  of  Courtship,  improving  the  manners  and  carriage; 
But  the  colt  who  is  wise  will  abstain  from  the  terrible  thorn-bit 
of  marriage. 

— Rudyard  Kipling:  Certain  Maxims  of  Hafiz:  XI 
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Surely  the  force  that  here  sweeps  me  along  in  its  violent  impulse, 
Surely  my  strength  shall  be  in  her,  my  help  and  protection  about  her, 
Surely  in  inner-sweet  gladness  and  vigour  and  joy  shall  sustain  her. 

— Arthur  Hugh  Clough: 

The  Bothie  of  Tober-Na-Vuolich 


This  is  the  forest  primeval;  but  where  are  the  hearts  that  beneath  it 
Leaped  like  the  roe,  when  he  hears  in  the  woodland  the  voice  of 
the  huntsman? 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow: 
Evangeline:  Stanza  2 


And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us,  and  only  the  Master  shall  blame; 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no  one  shall  work  for  fame; 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  working,  and  each,  in  his  separate  star, 

Shall  draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees  It  for  the  God  of  Things  as  They  Are! 

— Rudyard  Kipling: 

When  Earth’s  Last  Picture 
is  Painted:  Stanza  3 


Dactylic  Heptameter: 


Poised  over  flower  or  gone  like  a flash  of  light  — spirit  of 
motion  and  restlessness. 


— Helen  Martin 


Dactylic  Odometer: 


Intojlie  | black  and  tfie  | swell  of  tlie  | sea,  twenty  I men  launched  tire 
I life-boat;6  the  | shouts 'of  cn|coumgement  | 

Fainted  in  distance  . . 


— Burges  Johnson 


CHAPTER  X 


(Couplet,  Sercet  and  Quatrain  Stanzas 


Now  let’s  see  what  happens  when  we  gather  these  different 
line-lengths  into  neat  little  bundles. 

These  bundles  may  consist  of  only  two  lines;  or  they  may 
consist  of  as  many  as  fourteen  lines  — or  even  more  — according 
to  the  flow  of  our  thought. 

Each  bundle,  then,  is  the  expression  of  one  phase  of  the 
thought  content  of  the  poem;  and  will  form  a stanza  in  the  com- 
pleted poem. 

Each  succeeding  stanza  must  be  a further  development  of 
the  thought. 

In  architecture,  a stanza  is  a room,  chamber,  apartment,  or 
other  division  in  a building.  In  poetry,  a stanza  is  one  division  in 
the  building  of  a poem. 

Rhyme  is  the  mortar  that  binds  each  stanza  together. 

The  stanza  is  to  poetry  as  the  paragraph  is  to  prose. 

Let’s  look  at  some  of  the  stanzas  employed  by  the  masters, 
and  by  contemporary  poets  as  well.  First,  of  course,  there  is  the 
couplet  stanza: 


I went  to  turn  the  grass  once  after  one  (a) 

Who  mowed  it  in  the  dew  before  the  sun.  (a) 

The  dew  was  gone  that  made  his  blade  so  keen  (b) 
Before  I came  to  view  the  levelled  scene.  (b) 

I looked  for  him  behind  an  isle  of  trees;  (c) 

I listened  for  his  whetstone  on  the  breeze.  (c) 


— Robert  Frost:  The  Tuft  of  Flowers: 
Stanzas  1-3 
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WORDS  BEFORE  TWILIGHT 

Look  long  upon  this  daylight.  Soon,  too  soon. 

It  will  be  utterly  ravished  by  the  moon. 

Look  long  upon  these  sunlit  leaves  that  blow 
Like  bells  rung  by  the  wind.  Watch  daylight  go 

As  incense  rises  from  a scarlet  rose; 

Drink  deep  the  last  faint  flicker,  and  bend  close 

To  read  blue  grief  in  every  pansy’s  face 
As  darkness  gathers.  Watch  a slow  snail  trace 

His  glittering  pathway  to  a hidden  stone 
Whose  purple  shelter  he  will  seek  alone. 

Look  long  upon  this  daylight.  Not  again 
Shall  it  return.  A thousand  thousand  men 

Can  never  bring  it  back  though  they  may  call 
Until  stars  shatter  and  the  mountains  fall 

And  once  again  are  dust.  Look  long  upon 
This  day,  for  soon,  too  soon  it  will  be  gone 

As  swiftly  as  a sparrow,  as  a breath  — 

As  surely  as  no  heart  beat  follows  death. 

— Daniel  Whitehead  Hicky 


THE  SECRET  HEART 

Across  the  years  he  could  recall 
His  father  one  way  best  of  all. 

In  the  stillest  hour  of  night 
The  boy  awakened  to  a light. 
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Half  in  dreams,  he  saw  his  sire 
With  his  great  hands  full  of  fire. 

The  man  had  struck  a match  to  see 
If  his  son  slept  peacefully. 

He  held  his  palms  each  side  the  spark 
His  love  had  kindled  in  the  dark. 

His  two  hands  were  curved  apart 
In  the  semblance  of  a heart. 

He  wore,  it  seemed  to  his  small  son, 

A bare  heart  on  his  hidden  one. 

A heart  that  gave  out  such  a glow 
No  son  awake  could  bear  to  know. 

It  showed  a look  upon  the  face 
Too  tender  for  the  day  to  trace. 

/ / / , 

One  instant,  it  lit  all  about, 

And  then  the  secret  heart  went  out. 

But  it  shone  long  enough  for  one 
To  know  that  hands  held  up  the  sun. 

— Robert  P.  Tristram  Coffin 

There  can  be  no  poem  shorter  than  a single  couplet;  and  none, 
perhaps,  more  difficult  to  achieve.  Packed  with  wisdom,  philos- 
ophy, or  wit  — or  all  three  — with  an  ingenious  turn  in  the  second 
line,  the  resulting  expression  is,  at  its  best,  epigrammatic. 

What  is  an  Epigram?  A dwarfish  whole; 

Its  body  brevity,  and  wit  its  soul. 

— Samuel  T.  Coleridge 

Alexander  Pope,  past  master  of  epigram  and  the  heroic  couplet, 
wrote  the  following  epigram  for  the  collar  of  a dog  belonging  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales: 
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I am  his  Highness’  dog  at  Kew; 

Pray,  sir,  tell  me,  — whose  dog  are  you? 

Great  things  are  done  where  men  and  mountains  meet; 

These  are  not  done  by  jostling  in  the  street. 

— William  Blake 

Perhaps  a few  epigrams  in  couplets  from  the  Greek  Anthology, 
or  "collection  of  flowers”  (Gr.  anthos,  flower  — legein,  to  gather) 
would  be  in  order.  This  ancient  Anthology  covers  the  years  from 
490  B.C.  to  1000  A.D.  and  contains  the  work  of  some  three 
hundred  poets,  many  of  whose  contributions  are  signed:  "With- 
out a master.”  Certainly  a more  humble  and  a more  satisfying 
signature  than  our  Anonymous.  Without  exception  the  couplets 
chosen  from  the  Greek  Anthology  are  epitaphs: 


SAON  OF  ACANTHUS 

Here  lapped  in  hallowred  slumber  Saon  lies, 

Asleep,  not  dead;  a good  man  never  dies. 

— Callimachus:  (3rd  Century  A.  D.) 

( translation  by  John  Addington  Symonds) 


TIMON’S  EPITAPH 

Here  lie  I,  Timon;  who,  alive,  all  living  men  did  hate: 

Pass  by,  and  curse  thy  fill;  but  pass  and  stay  not  here  thy  gait. 

— Herodotus  (484-424  B.  C.) 

( Translation  by  William  Shakespeare) 

THE  LION  OVER  THE  TOMB  OF  LEONIDAS 

Of  beasts  am  I,  of  men  was  he,  most  brave 
Whose  bones  I guard,  bestriding  this  his  grave. 

— Without  A Master 

( Translation  by  Walter  Leaf) 

(For  the  tomb  of  the  300  Spartans  who  met  death 
defending  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae): 
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Go  tell  the  Spartans,  thou  that  passeth  by, 

That  here,  obedient  to  their  laws,  we  He. 

— Simonides  of  Ceos  (556-469  B.  C.):  Thermopylae: 

( Translation  by  William  Lisle  Bowles) 

Ruskin  declared  this  epitaph  the  noblest  group  of  words  ever 
uttered  by  man.  To  have  embodied  this  "noblest  group  of  words” 
in  a couplet  is  indeed  an  achievement.  Do  you  begin  to  see  why 
a single  couplet  is  a real  tour  de  force ? Though  universally  pre- 
scribed for  the  tyro  to  cut  his  teeth  upon,  a single,  isolated  couplet 
is  not  herein  recommended  for  that  purpose.  Save  it  for  your 
post  graduate  thesis. 

The  Tercet,  or  three-line  stanza  (sometimes  called  triplet ) 
has  ideally,  one  rhyme  sound  ( a a a).  Strictly,  it  is  a complete 
poem  in  three  lines,  though  it  lends  itself  admirably  to  stanzaic 
arrangement: 

ON  BURNS 

In  whomsoe’er,  since  Poesy  began,  (a) 

A Poet  most  of  all  men  we  may  scan,  (a) 

Burns,  of  all  poets,  is  the  most  a Man.  (a) 

— Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 

Poetry,  the  hand  that  wrings, 

Bruised  albeit  at  the  strings, 

Music  from  the  soul  of  things. 

— Digby  Mackworth  Dolben  : Core 

And  here  is  a sequence  of  two  tercets  written  in  the  17  th 
Century: 


UPON  JULIA’S  CLOTHES 

Whenas  in  silks  my  Julia  goes, 

Then,  then  (me  thinks)  how  sweetly  flowes 
That  liquefaction  of  her  clothes. 

Next,  when  I cast  mine  eyes  and  see 
That  brave  vibration  each  way  free; 

O how  that  glittering  taketh  me! 

— Robert  Herrick 
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In  the  stanzaic  arrangement  of  the  tercet,  the  middle  line 
of  the  stanza,  or  at  times  the  last  line,  may  be  unrhymed;  in 
either  case,  the  unrhymed  line  is  the  cue  for  the  rhyming  lines  in 
the  succeeding  stanza.  Terza  Rima,  an  Italian  form,  is  arranged 
after  this  manner  in  tercet  stanzas  of  iambic  pentameter.  It  is  a 
sort  of  chain  verse,  as  you  will  see  by  the  resulting  pattern:  a b a; 
b c b;  c d c;  d e d;  ending  in  a final  couplet,  made  by  rhyming 
line  2 of  the  preceding  tercet  (e  e). 

Dante’s  La  Divina  Commedia  is  written  in  Terza  Rima. 
Other  notable  examples  are  Shelley’s  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,  his 
Prince  Athanase,  his  Woodman  and  the  Nightingale.  Byron  has 
given  us  Prophesy  of  Dante  in  Terza  Rima.  Contemporary  poets 
are  equally  at  home  in  this  medium: 

ACQUAINTED  WITH  THE  NIGHT 


I have  been  one  acquainted  with  the  night.  (a) 

I have  walked  out  in  rain  — and  back  in  rain.  (b) 

I have  outwalked  the  furthest  city  light.  (a) 

I have  looked  down  the  saddest  city  lane.  (b) 

I have  passed  by  the  watchman  on  his  beat  (c) 

And  dropped  my  eyes,  unwilling  to  explain.  (b) 

I have  stood  still  and  stopped  the  sound  of  feet  (c) 

When  far  away  an  interrupted  cry  (d) 

Came  over  houses  from  another  street,  (c) 

But  not  to  call  me  back  or  say  goodbye;  (d) 

And  further  still  at  an  unearthly  height,  (e) 

One  luminary  clock  against  the  sky  (d) 

Proclaimed  the  time  was  neither  wrong  nor  right,  (e) 
I have  been  one  acquainted  with  the  night.  (e) 


— Robert  Frost 

The  Quatrain,  or  four-line  stanza,  we  have  already  examined 
superficially,  in  our  study  of  the  ballad.  Now  let’s  look  at  some 
of  the  variations  in  quatrain  patterns.  We  shall  find  any  number 
of  models,  because  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  our  English  poetry  is 
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built  upon  quatrain  foundation  in  varying  rhyme  schemes,  and 
in  varying  combinations  of  line-lengths  and  metric  feet. 

First,  you  might  like  to  try  the  a b a b pattern  in  a three- 
foot  line  throughout: 


THE  WOODS  SHALL  NOT  BE  LONELY 


The  woods  shall  not  be  lonely  (a) 

When  man  has  slipped  away,  (b) 

Leaving  no  token,  only  (a) 

Dark  timbers  that  decay.  (b) 


They  shall  not  miss  his  bustling, 

His  noisy  stir,  his  cries. 

No  autumn  sea-wind,  rustling, 

Shall  weep  at  his  demise. 

But  in  the  cool,  dim  hollows 
The  ancient  peace  shall  fall. 

Squirrels  shall  hop,  and  swallows 
Go  winging  over  all. 

And  fern  and  moss  and  quiet, 

Shadow  and  sun  shall  blend. 

In  groves  where  bluejays  riot 
And  antlered  bodies  bend. 

With  houseless  tenants  only 
To  flit  and  soar  and  play, 

The  woods  shall  not  be  lonely 
When  man  has  slipped  away. 

— Stanton  A.  Coblentz 

And  here  is  the  same  a b a b pattern  in  a five-foot  line: 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o’er  the  lea, 

The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 
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Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 

And  all  the  air  a solemn  stillness  holds, 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds. 

— Thomas  Gray:  Elegy  Written  in  a Country 
Churchyard:  Stanzas  1 and  2 


VISITORS  AT  NIGHT,  II 

The  book  is  closed.  I have  put  out  the  light 

And  spread  the  curtains  at  the  window,  where 
The  faint  illumination  of  the  night 

Is  restful  — and  the  steady  stars  are  there. 

A little  reading  is  enough  — in  bed; 

The  eyes  grow  weary.  But  the  waking  brain 
Reweaves  the  tale,  from  a remembered  thread, 

And  hears  the  whisper  of  the  page  again. 

— Delos  Avery 


I LOOK  ON  YOU 

I look  on  you,  and  all  the  untold  yearning 
Of  unknown  lovers  falls  upon  my  heart  — 

Old  longings  and  old  memories  returning, 

Linger  in  thought,  reluctant  to  depart. 

New  dreams,  new  visions,  sudden  and  surprising, 

Appear  as  from  some  far  ethereal  space, 

At  once  renewing  and  epitomizing 
All  worthy  aspirations  of  the  race. 

I look  on  you,  and  all  the  glorious  meaning 
Of  life  and  youth  and  love  is  seen  anew, 

All  pure  delight,  all  sorrow  intervening. 

Love’s  depth  and  height  — all  these  are  summed  in  you. 


— Burton  Haseltine 
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SEA  BIRDS 

Only  the  gray  rock-islet  splashed  with  foam 
And  the  cold  ocean’s  heaving  and  shifting  floor 
Offer  these  flocks  a resting-place  and  home, 

Timed  to  the  waves’  continual  wash  and  roar. 

Yet  gaily  to  the  cliff  the  myriads  go: 

Pelicans  in  a huge-beaked,  flapping  line; 

Gulls  with  their  dipping  curves;  and,  fathoms  below, 

Black  long-necked  things  that  barely  skim  the  brine. 

And  legions,  bobbing  on  the  billows,  ride 
Calmly  as  songsters  roosting  on  a tree. 

Water  and  sky  are  theirs,  and  little  beside 
But  life  deliriously  glad  and  free. 

— Stanton  A.  Coblentz 

In  Memoriam,  Tennyson’s  tribute  to  his  friend,  Arthur 
Hallam,  is  done  in  still  a different  arrangement  of  rhyme,  some- 
times spoken  of  as  "The  In  Memoriam  stanza”.  The  pattern  is 
abba : 


I held  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings  (a) 

To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones,  (b) 

That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones  (b) 

Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things.  (a) 


— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson:  In  Memoriam:  Part  1: 

Stanza  1 

MOUNTAIN  NEIGHBORS 

Only  a swallow,  slim  and  fleet, 

Could  leave  this  vale  I know  so  well 
And  reach  the  distant  hills  where  dwell 
The  people  I shall  never  meet. 

I see  their  wagons  come  and  go; 

Their  rooftops  catch  the  morning  sun. 

I am  their  friend;  I name  each  one  — 

The  people  I shall  never  know. 
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I wonder  if  they  think  of  me 
At  evening  when  my  lamplight’s  glow 
Writes  them  a message  on  the  snow, 

The  people  I shall  never  see. 

— Helene  Grossenbacher 

Consider,  too,  the  possibilities  of  the  a a b b rhyme-pattern 
in  any  line-length  of  your  choice.  Here,  Byron  uses  a four-foot 
line  in  anapestic  meter: 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold,  (a) 

And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold;  (a) 

And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea,  (b) 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee.  (b) 

— George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron: 
The  Destruction  of  Sennacharib: 
Stanza  l 

And  here  we  have  one  rhyme  throughout,  a a a a\ 

From  perfect  grief  there  need  not  be  (a) 

Wisdom  or  even  memory:  (a) 

One  thing  then  learnt  remains  to  me — (a) 

The  woodspurge  has  a cup  of  three.  ( a ) 

— Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti: 
The  Woodspurge:  Stanza  4 

Another  variation  of  the  quatrain,  and  one  you  may  like  to 
try,  consists  of  three  lines  of  equal  length,  followed  by  a fore- 
shortened fourth  line,  with  only  lines  2 and  4 rhyming: 

Ah,  what  can  ail  thee,  wretched  wight,  (a) 

Alone  and  palely  loitering?  (b) 

The  sedge  has  wither'd  from  the  lake,  (c) 

And  no  birds  sing.  (b) 

— John  Keats:  Im  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci: 
Stanza  1 

\ 

In  still  another  variation  of  the  quatrain  stanza,  the  first  and 
the  fourth  lines  are  fore-shortened: 
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He  who,  from  zone  to  zone,  (a) 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight,  (b) 
In  the  long  way  that  I must  tread  alone,  (a) 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright.  (b) 


— William  Cullen  Bryant: 
To  a Waterfowl:  Stanza  8 


While  you  are  experimenting  with  quatrains,  you  might  like 
to  try  your  hand  at  the  Omarian  quatrain,  sometimes  called  the 
Omarian  Stanza.  Don’t  stop  with  a single  quatrain,  however.  Do 
at  least  three,  complete  in  themselves,  but  with  the  thought  (not 
the  sentence  structure)  carrying  over  from  one  stanza  to  the  next. 
This  is  the  form  used  by  Omar  Khayyam  in  The  Rubaiyat,  and 
consists  of  three  a rhymes  and  one  b line  unrhymed:  ( a a b a). 
(Though  the  Omarian  quatrain  is  sometimes  rhymed  a a a a,  in 
the  original  Persian,  Fitzgerald  tells  us,  it  is  universally  translated, 
when  that  translation  is  metrical  and  rhymed,  into  a 5 foot  line 
rhyming  a a b a)  \ 

Wake!  for  the  Sun,  who  scatter’d  into  flight  (a) 

The  Stars  before  him  from  the  Field  of  Night,  (a) 

Drives  Night  along  with  them  from  Heav’n  and  strikes  (b) 
The  Sultan’s  Turret  with  a Shaft  of  Light.  (a) 

— Omar  Khayyam:  The  Rubiayat:  Stanza  1 
Fitzgerald  Translation: 

. Fourth  Version,  1879 


Robert  Frost  uses  the  Omarian  rhyme  pattern  in  a 4 ft.  line: 

Whose  woods  these  are  I think  I know. 

His  house  is  in  the  village  though; 

He  will  not  see  me  stopping  here 
To  watch  his  woods  fill  up  with  snow. 

— Robert  Frost:  Stopping  by  Woods  on  a 
Snowy  Evening:  Stanza  1 

And  here,  very  much  in  the  mood  of  Omar  himself  are  two 
quatrains  by  another  contemporary  poet: 
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And,  if  the  Fragrance  of  the  lovely  Rose 
With  all  its  Beauty  simply  fades  and  goes 
Into  the  vast  Obscurity  called  Death, 

Grieve  not;  for  where  it  passes  no  one  knows. 

We  too  are  in  this  Garden  but  awhile; 

So  lift  your  Heart  and  with  your  Charm  beguile 
The  Fates,  that  we  may  live  and  love  and  pass 
As  one,  from  Here  to  some  enchanted  Isle. 

— Helen  Martin 

And  finally,  try  your  luck  with  a rispetto,  an  Italian  form  which 
occurs  in  varying  patterns.  The  most  common  form  in  English 
consists  of  two  quatrains,  usually  separated,  the  rhyme  scheme 
changing  from  a b a b in  the  first  quatrain  to  c c d d in  the  second: 

SAN  GIMIGNANO 
(Three  Rispetti:  for  Paula  Gerard) 


I 

Proudly  this  dreaming  city  lifts  its  towers  (a) 

Set  like  a crown  upon  the  ancient  hills.  (b) 

It  scarcely  numbers  now  the  passing  hours,  (a) 

But  as  the  lovely  Tuscan  radiance  spills  (b) 

Around  it,  and  around  the  cypress  trees,  (c) 

There  comes  an  echo  sounding  on  the  breeze;  (c) 

The  cloudy  boughs  of  ripening  olives  sway  (d) 

To  footfalls,  infinitely  far  away.  (d) 


II 

The  peasants  till  the  hillsides,  tend  the  vine, 
Guiding  the  oxen,  sleepy-eyed  and  slow, 
Sowing  and  reaping,  treading  out  the  wine  — 
And  still  the  circling  ages  come  and  go. 

The  nightingale  in  the  acacia-tree 
Lifts  voice  in  song;  the  swallow,  wheeling  free, 
Throws  darkling  shadows  on  the  crystal  air  — 
How.  long,  how  long  ago  came  Dante  there! 
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III 

Time-mellowed  now,  the  shadow  of  a dream, 

Slumbers  the  city  that  the  poet  knew; 

The  pages  from  the  bright  past  softly  gleam 
Golden  and  rose  beneath  the  pellucid  blue. 

But  San  Gimignano  of  the  lovely  towers 
Lives  once  again,  as  in  its  proudest  hours, 

Where  you  have  wrought,  with  all  your  artist’s  skill, 

Its  pictured  soul  — a gracious  miracle. 

— Beverley  Githens 

Up  to  this  point  in  the  chapter,  all  of  the  illustrations  quoted, 
complete  or  in  excerpt,  are  taken  from  poems  in  which  the 
quatrain  is  the  basic  unit.  But  a single  quatrain  is  something  quite 
different  to  achieve.  Such  a poem  must  be  packed  with  wisdom 
or  philosophy  or  both;  epigrammatic,  to  a degree  only  slightly 
less  pithy  than  the  single  couplet: 

SI  LA  JEUNESSE 

Too  late  we  turn  to  wisdom’s  page 
And  read  the  tragic  truth: 

That  sight  belongs  to  feeble  age, 

And  strength  to  blinded  youth. 

— Donald  Parson 

NEW  EXCAVATIONS 

A workman  with  a spade  in  half  a day 
Can  push  two  thousand  lagging  years  away. 

See,  how  the  tragic  villas,  one  by  one, 

Like  drowsy  lizards,  creep  into  the  sun. 

— Leonora  Speyer 


COURSERS 

Wherefore  so  fast,  wherefore  so  fast? 

I hear  your  hoofs  that  thunder  past 
And  I am  fain  to  stop  my  ears 
Against  you,  stallions  of  the  years! 

— Adelaide  Love 
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We  torture  words;  we  tear  a verb  to  tatters; 

Our  nouns  by  gales  of  adjectives  are  swept. 

How  we  could  dress  a theme  that  really  matters! 

Yet  Scripture  simply  states  that  "Jesus  wept”. 

— Donald  Parson 


JUDGMENT 

They  hailed  him,  trembling,  to  the  Judgment  Seat. 

"O  Lord,  the  man  who  made  the  nails  that  pierced  Thy  feet!” 

The  Master  laid  a thin,  scarred  hand  upon  the  shame-bowed  head. 
"They  were  good  nails,”  He  said. 

— Kenneth  Porter 

THE  GOLF  LINKS 

The  golf  links  lie  so  near  the  mill 
That  almost  every  day 
The  laboring  children  can  look  out 
And  see  the  men  at  play. 

— Sarah  Cleghorn 

Of  the  above  quotation,  writes  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
in  his  Foreword  to  A Desk  Drawer  Anthology  (Doubleday,  Doran 
and  Co.,  1937):  "This  quatrain  by  Sarah  Cleghorn  might  well 
be  writ  on  the  walls  of  those  State  Legislatures,  where,  after  all 
the  years,  the  Child  Labor  Amendment  is  still  waiting  ratification." 


CHAPTER  XI 


Sive,  Sir  and  Seven -oCine  St 


cinzai 


The  Quintet,  or  five-line  stanza,  is  a very  musical  form  and 
may  be  arranged  in  as  many  line-patterns  as  there  are  lines: 


You  do  poets  and  their  song  (a) 

A grievous  wrong,  (a) 

If  your  own  soul  does  not  bring  (b) 
To  their  high  imagining  (b) 

As  much  beauty  as  they  sing.  (b) 


— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich: 
Appreciation:  Stanza  2 


Go,  lovely  rose!  (a) 

Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me  (b) 
That  now  she  knows,  (a) 

When  I resemble  her  to  thee,  (b) 

How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be.  (b) 


— Edmund  Waller:  Go,  Lovely  Rose: 

Stanza  1 

THANKS  AT  MORNING 

Dawn  blushed,  and  as  the  waxing  light  grew  strong  (a) 

A call  burst  forth,  clear,  like  plucked  silver  strings;  (b) 

An  early  beam  illumined  swift,  bright  wings,  (b) 

And  my  heart  cried  thanksgiving  for  the  song  (a) 

Of  one  brown  wood-thrush  and  the  joy  it  brings.  (b) 

— George  Burt  Lake 


IN  NEGLECT 

They  leave  us  so  to  the  way  we  took,  ( a ) 

As  two  in  whom  they  were  proved  mistaken,  (b) 
That  we  sit  sometimes  in  the  wayside  nook,  (a) 
With  mischievous,  vagrant,  seraphic  look,  (a) 
And  try  if  we  cannot  feel  forsaken.  (b) 


— Robert  Frost 
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And  here  is  a complete  poem  by  Robert  Frost,  in  the  same 
pattern  he  has  used  in  the  quintet  above: 

THE  ROAD  NOT  TAKEN 

Two  roads  diverged  in  a yellow  wood, 

And  sorry  I could  not  travel  both 
And  be  one  traveler,  long  I stood 
And  looked  down  one  as  far  as  I could 
To  where  it  bent  in  the  undergrowth; 

Then  took  the  other,  as  just  as  fair, 

And  having  perhaps  the  better  claim, 

Because  it  was  grassy  and  wanted  wear; 

Though  as  for  that  the  passing  there 
Had  worn  them  really  about  the  same. 

And  both  that  morning  equally  lay 
In  leaves  no  step  had  trodden  black. 

Oh,  I kept  the  first  for  another  day! 

Yet  knowing  how  way  leads  on  to  way, 

I doubted  if  I should  ever  come  back. 

I shall  be  telling  this  with  a sigh 
Somewhere  ages  and  ages  hence: 

Two  roads  diverged  in  a wood,  and  I — 

I took  the  one  less  traveled  by, 

And  that  has  made  all  the  difference. 

— Robert  Frost 

While  we  are  considering  the  five-line  stanza,  we  should  per- 
haps include  the  cinquain , an  unrhymcd  form  invented  by  Adelaide 
Crapsey.  Miss  Crapsey’s  posthumous  volume,  Verse,  numbers 
twenty-eight  poems  done  in  this  pattern  of  five  iambic  lines, 
arranged  one  foot  on  the  first  line,  two  feet  on  the  second  line, 
three  on  the  third,  four  on  the  fourth  and  one  on  the  fifth: 

NOVEMBER  NIGHT 

FEET 

( 1 ) Listen  . . . 
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(2)  With  faint  dry  sound, 

(3)  Like  steps  of  passing  ghosts, 

(4)  The  leaves,  frost-crisp’t,  break  from  the  trees 

( 1 ) And  fall. 

— Adelaide  Crapsey 

ROMA  AETERNA 

The  sun 
Is  warm  today, 

O Romulus,  and  on 

Thine  olden  Palatine  the  birds 

Still  sing. 

— Adelaide  Crapsey 
BLUE  HYACINTHS 


In  your 

Curled  petals  what  ghosts 
Of  blue  headlands  and  seas, 

What  perfumed  immortal  breath  sighing 
Of  Greece. 

— Adelaide  Crapsey 

Other  cinquains  by  Miss  Crapsey  may  be  found  on  page  225. 
Here  are  some  by  contemporary  poets: 

Be  still! 

The  ceaseless  fall 

Of  trivial  words  obstructs 

The  soul,  which  cannot  hear  the  voice 

Of  God. 

— George  Burt  Lake 


PRAYER 


Oh  let 

No  friend  who  thirsts 
For  comfort,  having  turned 
Expectantly  to  me,  cry  out: 
"Mirage!” 


Adelaide  Love 
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And,  of  course,  the  limerick  is  always  a single  five-line  stanza, 
rhymed  a a b b a,  and  done  in  anapests  according  to  a prescribed 
pattern.  (Chapter  IV) 

T he  Six-line  Stanza: 

She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night  ( a ) 

Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies:  (b) 

And  all  that’s  best  of  dark  and  bright  (a) 

Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes:  (b) 

Thus  mellowed  to  that  tender  light  (a) 

Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies.  (b) 

— George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron: 

She  Walks  in  Beauty:  Stanza  1 

The  blessed  damosel  leaned  out  ( a ) 

From  the  gold  bar  of  heaven;  (b) 

Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth  (c) 

Of  waters  stilled  at  even;  (b) 

She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand,  (d) 

And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven.  (b) 

— Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti: 

T be  Blessed  Damosel:  Stanza  1 

What  was  he  doing,  the  great  god  Pan,  (a) 

Down  in  the  reeds  by  the  river?  (b) 

Spreading  ruin  and  scattering  ban,  (a) 

Splashing  and  paddling  with  hoofs  of  a goat,  (c) 

And  breaking  the  golden  lilies  afloat  (c) 

With  the  dragon-fly  on  the  river.  (b) 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning: 
A Musical  Instrument:  Stanza  1 

Good-bye,  proud  world!  I’m  going  home:  (a) 

Thou  art  not  my  friend,  and  I'm  not  thine:  (b) 

Long  through  thy  weary  crowds  I roam:  (a) 

A river-ark  on  the  ocean  brine,  (b) 

Long  I’ve  been  like  the  driven  foam;  (a) 

But  now,  proud  world!  I’m  going  home.  (a) 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson:  Good-bye 

( excerpt ) 
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Burns  used  a six-line  stanza  of  definite  pattern  so  frequently 
that  it  is  often  referred  to  as  the  Burns  Stanza.  The  rhyme  scheme 
is  a a a b a b,  the  a lines  being  invariably  four-feet  in  length;  the 
b lines,  two  feet  in  length: 


Wee,  modest,  crimson  tipped  flow’r 

(a) 

Thou’s  met  me  in  an  evil  hour; 

(a) 

For  I maun  crush  amang  the  stour 

(a) 

Thy  slender  stem: 

(b) 

To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow’r, 

(a) 

Thou  bonie  gem. 

(b) 

— Robert  Burns:  To  a Mountain  Daisy: 
Stanza  1 


I wander’d  lonely  as  a cloud  (a) 

That  floats  on  high  o’er  vales  and  hills,  (b) 

When  all  at  once  I saw  a crowd,  (a) 

A host,  of  golden  daffodils;  (b) 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees,  (c) 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze.  (c) 


— William  Wordsworth:  Daffodils:  Stanza  1 

The  hexain  is  a poem  of  six  lines,  devised,  as  was  the  cinquain, 
by  Adelaide  Crapsey.  The  addition  of  the  sixth  line  makes  possible 
the  introduction  of  a refrain,  the  first  line  of  the  poem  being  re- 
peated exactly  as  the  fifth.  With  A representing  the  refrain  line, 
the  rhyme  scheme  is  as  follows:  A b c c A b.  In  any  fixed  form 
employing  a refrain,  the  craftsmanship  lies  in  using  the  repeated 
line  in  a sense  slightly  different  from  that  in  which  it  first  ap- 
peared. The  wording  of  the  line  must  not  be  changed : 

MOON  TRACKS 


Translucent,  fairy-green  young  oak  leaves  show  (A) 

Where  sifted  moon  rays  etch  the  eager  sod;  (b) 

Inverted  now,  the  Dipper  spills  out  peace  (c) 

And  where  the  arch  is  flecked  with  bright  cloud-fleece,  (c) 
Translucent,  fairy-green  young  oak  leaves  show  (A) 

Unearthly  footprints  where  an  angle  trod.  (b) 


— George  Burt  Lake 
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The  Seven-line  Stanza: 

THE  WIND 

When  the  wind  spoke  to  me  (a) 

He  spoke  of  the  sea  (a) 

And  of  deserts  and  plains  (b) 

And  of  Devonshire  lanes  (b) 

And  of  harebells  of  blue  (c) 

That  he  slips  his  hand  through — (c) 

Now  is  that  what  the  wind  has  spoken  to  you?  (c) 

— C.  Lovat  Fraser 

Swiftly  walk  o’er  the  western  wave,  (a) 

Spirit  of  Night!  (b) 

Out  of  the  misty  eastern  cave,  (a) 

Where,  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight,  ( b ) 

Thou  wovest  dreams  of  joy  and  fear  (c) 

Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear,  (c) 

Swift  be  thy  flight!  (b) 

— Percy  Bysshe  Shelley: 

To  Night:  Stanza  1 

SONG.  — THE  OWL 

When  cats  run  home  and  light  is  come,  (a) 

And  dew  is  cold  upon  the  ground,  (b) 

And  the  far-off  stream  is  dumb,  ( a ) 

And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round,  (b) 

And  the  whirring  sail  goes  round;  (b) 

Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits,  (c) 

The  white  owl  in  the  belfrey  sits.  (c) 

When  merry  milkmaids  click  the  latch, 

And  rarely  smells  the  new-mown  hay. 

And  the  cock  hath  sung  beneath  the  thatch 
Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay, 

Twice  or  thrice  his  roundelay; 

Alone  and  warming  his  five  wits, 

The  white  owl  in  the  belfrey  sits. 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 
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Contemporary  poets  have  used  still  other  seven-line  patterns: 
HE  WALKED 


After  a day  of  quiet,  steady  rain,  (a) 

In  patient  waiting  for  the  autumn  gold,  (b) 

He  walked  into  eternity.  All  pain — ( a ) 

The  shadow  form  of  death  — released  its  hold.  (b) 

He  walked  into  the  light  of  God’s  domain,  (a) 

Where  Oneness,  with  all  soul,  in  beauty  blends.  (c) 

And  morning  found  him  walking  there  with  friends.  (c) 


— Anna  Benfer 

Several  of  the  Fixed  Forms  (forms  fixed  irrevocably  by  tradi- 
tion) are  done  in  a seven-line  stanza,  either  in  the  single  stanza 
or  in  stanzaic  arrangement  in  longer  poems.  Notably,  the  rhyme 
royal,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  supposed  origin  with  King 
James  I of  Scotland.  Chaucer,  however,  used  the  form  earlier  in 
Troilus  and  Criseyde.  The  meter  is  in  strict  iambic  pentameter; 
the  rhyme  scheme,  ab  ah  h c c: 


Flee  from  the  press,  and  dwell  with  soothfastness;  (a) 
Suffice  thin  owen  thing,  though  it  be  small;  (b) 

For  hoard  hath  hate,  and  climbing  tickleness,  (a) 

Press  hath  envy,  and  weal  blent  overall;  (b) 

Savour  no  more  than  thee  behove  shall;  (b) 

Rule  well  thyself,  that  other  folk  canst  rede:  (c) 

And  truthe  shall  deliver,  it  is  no  drede.  ( c ) 


— Geoffrey  Chaucer: 
Ballade  of  Good  Counsel: 
Stanza  1 

Rather  than  trouble  you  with  a key  to  some  perhaps  unintel- 
ligible words  in  Chaucer’s  Middle  English,  I give  you  Henry  Van 
Dyke’s  modern  version  of  the  above  Good  Counsel: 

Flee  from  the  crowd  and  dwell  with  truthfulness; 

Suffice  thee  with  thy  goods,  tho’  they  be  small: 

To  hoard  brings  hate,  to  climb  brings  giddiness; 

The  crowd  has  envy,  and  success  blinds  them  all; 

Desire  no  more  than  to  thy  lot  may  fall; 
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Work  well  thyself  to  counsel  others  clear. 

And  Truth  shall  make  thee  free,  there  is  no  fear! 

— Geoffrey  Chaucer: 
(Modern  Version 
by  Henry  Van  Dyke) 

Masefield  has  used  rhyme  royal  for  the  narrative  in  his  King 
Cole: 


So,  since  that  time  he  wanders  shore  and  shire 
An  old,  poor,  wandering  man,  with  glittering  eyes, 

Helping  distressful  folk  to  their  desire 
By  power  of  spirit  that  within  him  lies. 

Gentle  he  is,  and  quiet,  and  most  wise. 

He  wears  a ragged  grey,  he  sings  sweet  words, 

And  where  he  walks  there  flutter  little  birds. 

— John  Masefield: 

King  Cole:  Stanza  3 

The  seofon  is  another  seven-line  stanza  deserving  attention.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  (seofon)  meaning 
seven.  Lines  1,  3,  4,  6,  and  7 are  four-foot  lines;  lines  2 and  5 are 
three-foot  lines,  ending  in  an  unaccented  syllable  (a  feminine  end- 
ing). The  rhyme  scheme  i sabccbaa: 


WORLD  MAGIC 


One  wind-swept  morning,  for  an  hour,  (a) 

I touched  the  skirt  of  rapture.  (b) 

My  heart  was  open  like  a cup,  (c) 

The  world  poured  in  and  filled  it  up  (c) 

With  all  my  soul  could  capture;  (b) 

And  love  and  morning  and  a flower  (a) 

Gave  all  I need  of  magic  power.  (a) 


— George  Burt  Lake 

Still  another  seven-line  stanza  is  the  septet.  This  is  one  of  the 
syllable-count  forms  in  which  rhyme  is  dispensed  with.  We  are 
concerned  only  with  fitting  a certain  number  of  syllables  into  each 
line:  3 syllables  in  the  first  line;  5,  in  the  second  line;  7,  in  the 
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third  line;  9,  in  the  fourth  line;  7,  in  the  fifth  line;  5,  in  the  sixth 
line  and  3 in  the  seventh  line: 

WRAPPED  IN  STILLNESS 


Syllables 

(3) 

To  the  brim 

(5) 

Night  fills  the  valleys 

(7) 

With  the  sweet  wine  of  quiet. 

(9) 

The  soft,  enfolding  curtains  cling  close 

(7) 

About  the  tired,  driven  one, 

(5) 

Who  drinks  the  cool  dark 

(3) 

And  is  sail. 

— George  Burt  Lake 


The  rhymed  septet,  as  its  name  implies,  has,  in  addition  to  its 
strict  syllable  count,  a strict  rhyme  pattern,  a b c d c b a: 

NOVEMBER 


Last  leaves  fall  (a) 

And  the  summer  birds  (b) 

Have  followed  the  southing  sun.  (c) 

Then,  before  snow,  earth  sings  for  a day,  (d) 

When  the  year  is  all  but  done,  (c) 

A song  without  words:  (b) 

A last  call.  (a) 


George  Burt  Lake 


CHAPTER  XII 


&9kt,  Win.  and  ^Jen-oCine  Slanzai 


Eight-line  Stanzas: 

When  I was  one-and-twenty 
I heard  a wise  man  say, 

"Give  crowns  and  pounds  and  guineas 
But  not  your  heart  away; 

Give  pearls  away  and  rubies 
But  keep  your  fancy  free.” 

But  I was  one-and-twenty, 

No  use  to  talk  to  me. 

— A.  E.  Housman: 

A Shropshire  Lad:  XIII: 
Stanza  1 


Though  I am  old  with  wandering 
Through  hollow  lands  and  hilly  lands, 

I will  find  out  where  she  has  gone, 

And  kiss  her  lips  and  kiss  her  hands; 

And  walk  among  long  dappled  grass, 

And  pluck  till  time  and  times  are  done 
The  silver  apples  of  the  moon, 

The  golden  apples  of  the  sun. 

— William  Butler  Yeats: 

The  Song  of  Wandering  Aengus: 

Stanza  3 


Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I will  pledge  with  mine; 

Or  leave  a kiss  but  in  the  cup, 

And  I’ll  not  look  for  wine. 

The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise 
Doth  ask  a cup  divine: 
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But  might  I of  Jove’s  nectar  sup, 

I would  not  change  for  thine. 

— Ben  Jonson: 

Song:  To  Celia:  Stanza  1 

In  the  following  eight  lines,  Wilfrid  Gibson,  British  poet,  has 
paid  tribute  to  Rupert  Brooke,  killed  in  action,  1914,  of  whom 
John  Drinkwater  wrote,  "There  has  not  been,  I think,  so  grievous 
a loss  to  poetry  since  the  death  of  Shelley.”: 

THE  GOING 

He’s  gone. 

I do  not  understand. 

I only  know 

That,  as  he  turned  to  go 

And  waved  his  hand, 

In  his  young  eyes  a sudden  glory  shone, 

And  I was  dazzled  by  a sunset  glow  — 

And  he  was  gone. 

— Wilfred  Wilson  Gibson 

THE  GLASS  GLOWERS  AT  HARVARD 

I stand  in  wonder.  What  amazing  art! 

No  counterfeit  is  this,  but  counterpart 

Itself,  carved  with  the  infinite  detail 

That  makes  the  plodding  step  of  patience  fail. 

From  life’s  authentic  prompt-book  is  this  leaf, 

So  natural  it  seems  as  if  a thief 

Had  stolen  Truth,  then  brought  it  back  again, 

Repentent  of  the  rape. 

* # # 


And  here  are  flowers,  petaled  every  one 
To  cup  the  rain  and  captivate  the  sun: 

The  false  forget-me-not,  who  never  pays 
His  promise  — lilies,  with  their  candid  gaze  — 
The  poignant  lilac,  whose  sharp  sword  of  scent 
Can  make  the  memory  bleed  — that  sacrament 
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We  call  a rose  — a thousand  other  blooms, 

Forever  mummied  in  their  crystal  tombs. 

— Donald  Parson: 

The  Glass  Flowers  at  Harvard: 

Stanzas  1 and  2 

Various  fixed  forms,  in  eight-line  stanzaic  arrangement,  are 
known  by  specific  names.  The  Ottava  Rima,  of  Italian  origin,  is 
invariably  composed  of  eight  lines  in  iambic  pentameter,  rhyming 
abababcc.  Boccacio  employed  ottava  rima  for  the  Teseide 
(1340)  and,  some  years  later  for  the  Filostrato.  Originally  of 
classical  character,  the  ottava  rima  of  the  15  th  Century  took  on 
the  peculiar  mock-heroic  style  — half  serious,  half  burlesque  — 
with  which  it  has  been  most  commonly  identified. 

The  best  known  example  of  sustained  ottava  rima  is  Byron’s 
Don  Juan,  in  sixteen  cantos,  comprising  1,743  stanzas  of  eight 
lines  each  and  making  a grand  total  of  13,744  lines  (in  case  you 
are  interested ) — the  whole  a triumph  of  satire.  Byron  used  the 
same  measure  in  The  Vision  of  Judgment.  Shelley  became  inter- 
ested in  the  possibilities  of  ottava  rima  and  his  translation  of 
Homer’s  Hymn  to  Mercury  is  done  in  this  measure. 

Here  is  Don  Juan: 


There’s  doubtless  something  in  domestic  doings  (a) 
Which  forms,  in  fact,  true  love’s  antithesis;  (b) 
Romances  paint  at  full  length  people's  wooings,  (a) 
But  only  give  a bust  of  marriages;  (b) 

For  no  one  cares  for  matrimonial  cooings,  (a) 

There’s  nothing  wrong  in  a connubial  kiss;  (b) 
Think  you,  if  Laura  had  been  Petrarch's  wife,  (c) 
He  would  have  written  sonnets  all  his  life?  (c) 


— George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron: 

Don  Juan,  Canto  the  Third:  VI 11 

A contemporary  English  poet,  Herbert  Palmer,  has  done  a 
double-syllabled  ottava  rima,  using  double-rhyming  throughout, 
excepting  in  some  of  the  alternate  rhymes.  Mr.  Palmer  sustains  the 
double-rhyming  throughout  eighteen  stanzas  — something  Byron 
attempted  only  in  an  occasional  stanza.  Here  is  Mr.  Palmer: 
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Nine  days  she  walked;  then  reached  the  salty  beaches; 

She  could  no  further  without  taking  ship: 

And  that’s  the  thing  a starving  sojourn  teaches  — 

Disowned,  seek  port,  and  give  harsh  land  the  slip. 

She  saw  a vessel  in  the  harbor  reaches, 

Its  canvas  monsoon-filled,  prow  on  the  dip. 

The  sailors  nodded,  smiled,  and  let  her  enter; 

None  asked  her  name,  her  purpose,  or  who  sent  her. 

— Herbert  Palmer: 

The  Offspring  of  Heaven  and  Hell: 

Stanza  8 

The  octo,  another  eight-line  stanza,  is  rhymed  in  lines  four  and 
five  only.  Lines  one,  two  and  three  are  repeated  as  lines  six,  seven 
and  eight,  but  in  reverse  order.  In  the  following  example,  the 
refrain  lines  are  indicated  by  capital  letters.  Pattern:  A B C d d 
C B A: 


SONG  OF  THE  ROAD 


I do  not  ask  to  know  the  road  (A) 

Beyond  the  curve,  above  the  hill,  ( B ) 

As  step  by  step  the  way  unfolds  (C) 

Before  my  slow,  untutored  feet.  ( d ) 

I find  assurance  doubly  sweet,  (d) 

As  step  by  step  the  way  unfolds  (C) 

Beyond  the  curve,  above  the  hill.  (B) 

I do  not  ask  to  know  the  road.  (A) 


— Ruth  Clough 

NIGHT  SHADOWS 

How  goes  the  quiet  night? 

In  shadows  softly  dark, 

The  tranquil  hours  stream  by. 

I hear  a nesdng  bird 
Chirp  once  — a loving  word. 

The  tranquil  hours  stream  by 
In  shadows  softly  dark. 

How  goes  the  night? 

— Helen  Martin 
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Then  there  is  the  Chaucerian  Stanza,  the  eight-line  stanza  made 
famous  by  Chaucer  in  The  Monkes  Tale.  This  stanza,  like  the 
ottava  rima,  which  it  antedates,  is  written  in  iambic  pentameter, 
but  is  rhymed  ababbcbc: 


Although  that  Nero  were  as  vicious  ( a ) 

As  any  feend  that  lyth  in  helle  adoun  (b) 

Yet  he,  as  telleth  us  Swetonius,  (a) 

This  wyde  world  hadde  in  subjeccioun,  (b) 

Both  Est  and  West,  South  and  Septemtrioun;  (b) 
Of  rubies,  saphires,  and  of  perles  whyte  (c) 

Were  all  his  clothes  brouded  up  and  doun;  (b) 

For  he  in  gemmes  gretly  gan  delytee.  (c) 


— Geoffrey  Chaucer 
The  Monkes  Tale 

If  you  are  checking  on  the  pentameter,  you  will  find  that 
Middle  English  makes  two  syllables  of  some  of  our  monosyllables, 
so  that  our  word  wide  becomes  wyde;  white  becomes  whyte;  pearls 
becomes  perles;  clothes  becomes  clothes;  gems  becomes  gemmes; 
delight  becomes  delyte.  When  you  are  struggling  with  Middle 
English,  it  is  a safe  rule  to  let  the  umlaut  (°°)  be  your  guide;  that 
is,  use  two  syllables  in  pronouncing  any  monosyllable  in  which  the 
umlaut  appears.  You  will  need,  too,  to  make  three  syllables  of  the 
word  vicious  (vi-ci-ous),  in  the  above  stanza  from  Chaucer,  and 
four  of  subjection  ( sub-jec-ci-oun ).  If  you  do  all  this,  you  will  come 
out  all  right  in  the  end. 

T he  Nine-line  Stanza: 

"MY  HEART  LEAPS  UP  WHEN  I BEHOLD" 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I behold 
A rainbow  in  the  sky; 

So  was  it  when  my  life  began; 

So  is  it  now  I am  a man; 

So  be  it  when  I shall  grow  old 
Or  let  me  die! 

The  Child  is  father  to  the  Man; 

And  I could  wish  my  days  to  be 

Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

— William  Wordsworth 
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The  most  successful  nine-line  stanza,  perhaps,  is  the  stanza  made 
famous  by  Spenser  in  The  Faerie  Queene.  Its  rhyme  scheme, 
ababbcbcc,  is  an  exacting  one.  The  first  eight  lines  are  written 
in  iambic  pentameter,  and  the  ninth  line  is  written  in  iambic 
hexameter,  with  a natural  pause,  known  as  a caesura  ( also  spelled 
cesura),  falling  always  after  the  third  foot  in  that  line.  The  six-foot 
line  is  known  as  an  Alexandrine,  so  named  from  a 13th  Century 
French  poem  on  Alexander  the  Great,  in  which  the  six-foot  line 
completing  a stanza  in  pentameter,  first  appeared.  The  Alexandrine 
contributes  a definite  stateliness  to  the  movement  of  the  stanza, 
which  is  named  for  Spenser,  the  Spenserian  Stanza: 


A gentle  Knight  was  pricking  on  the  plaine  ( a ) 

Ycladd  in  mightie  armes  and  silver  shielde,  (b) 

Wherein  old  dints  of  deep  wounds  did  remaine,  (a) 

The  cruell  marks  of  many  a bloudy  fielde;  (b) 

Yet  armes  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield:  (b) 

His  angry  steede  did  chide  his  foming  bitt,  (c) 

As  much  disdayning  to  the  curbe  to  yield:  (b) 

Full  jolly  knight  he  seemd,  and  faire  did  sitt,  (c) 


As  one  | fortnight  J ly  giusts  | [ and^fierce  | encount  | eTs  fitt.  ( c ) 


— Edmund  Spenser: 
The  Faerie  Queene 


Notice  the  position  of  the  caesura  ( j | ) after  the  third  foot  in 
the  Alexandrine.  Notice,  too,  that  although  Spenser,  in  keeping 
with  the  spelling  of  his  day,  was  prodigal  in  the  use  of  a final  e 
( plaine , shielde,  steede,  etc. ) , the  diction  of  his  day  did  not  impose 
an  added  syllable  in  pronunciation,  as  it  did  upon  Chaucer  in  the 
14th  Century.  Obviously,  Spenser  spoke  the  word  arms  (line  5 
above)  exactly  as  we  do  today. 

But  "All  passes,”  as  Dobson  reminds  us,  and  by  the  18th  Cen- 
tury, Keats,  Shelley  and  Byron  — youthful  triumvirate  of  lyricism 
— were  speaking  our  language  very  much  as  we  know  it  today. 
Listen  to  Keats  in  his  opening  stanza  ( Spenserian  still ) in 
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THE  EVE  OF  ST.  AGNES 

St.  Agnes’  Eve  — Ah,  bitter  chill  it  was! 

The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold; 

The  hare  limp’d  trembling  through  the  frozen  grass, 

And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold: 

Numb  were  the  Beadsman’s  fingers,  while  he  told 
His  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  breath, 

Like  pious  incense  from  a censer  old, 

Seem’d  taking  flight  for  heaven,  without  death, 

Past  the  sweet  Virgin’s  picture,  | while  his  prayer  he  saith. 

— John  Keats: 

The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes:  Stanza  l 

And  now  let’s  see  how  Shelley  handles  the  Spenserian  Stanza 
in  his  elegy  on  the  death  of  Keats: 

He  is  a portion  of  that  loveliness 

Which  once  he  made  more  lovely.  He  doth  bear 
His  part,  while  the  One  Spirit’s  plastic  stress 

Sweeps  through  the  dull  sense  world;  compelling  there 
All  new  successions  to  the  forms  they  wear; 

Torturing  the  unwilling  dross,  that  checks  its  flight, 

To  its  own  likeness,  as  each  mass  may  bear; 

And  bursting  in  its  beauty  and  its  might 

From  trees  and  beasts  and  men  into  the  heaven’s  light. 

— Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 
Adonais:  XLIII 

Shelley’s  The  Revolt  of  Islam  also  is  done  in  Spenserian  Stanzas. 
Tennyson  used  the  Spenserian  Stanza  in  The  Lotos  Eaters;  Byron, 
in  Childe  Harold;  Scott,  in  Don  Roderick;  Burns,  in  The  Cotter’s 
Saturday  Night. 

The  Ten-  Line  Stanza: 


TO  DIANEME 

Sweet,  be  not  proud  of  those  two  eyes 
Which  starlike  sparkle  in  their  skies; 
Nor  be  you  proud,  that  you  can  see 
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All  hearts  your  captives,  yours  yet  free; 

Be  you  not  proud  of  that  rich  hair 
Which  wantons  with  the  lovesick  air; 
Whenas  that  ruby  which  you  wear, 

Sunk  from  the  tip  of  your  soft  ear, 

Will  last  to  be  a precious  stone 
When  all  your  world  of  beauty’s  gone. 

— Robert  Herrick 

She  was  a phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight; 

A lovely  Apparition  sent 
To  be  a moment’s  ornament; 

Her  eyes  as  stars  of  Twilight  fair; 

Like  Twilight’s,  too,  her  dusky  hair; 

But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  Dawn; 

A dancing  Shape,  an  Image  gay, 

To  haunt,  to  startle  and  way-lay. 

— William  Wordsworth: 
Perfect  Woman:  Stanza  l 

HOUSE  FEAR 

Always  — I tell  you  this  they  learned  — 
Always  at  night  when  they  returned 
To  the  lonely  house  from  far  away 
To  lamps  unlighted  and  fires  gone  gray, 

They  learned  to  rattle  the  lock  and  key 
To  give  whatever  might  chance  to  be 
Warning  and  time  to  be  off  in  flight: 

And  preferring  the  out-  to  the  in-door  night, 
They  learned  to  leave  the  house-door  wide 
Until  they  had  lit  the  lamp  inside. 

— Robert  Frost: 

The  Hill  Wife:  Stanza  1 

THE  WRECK 

These  bones  were  once  a ship,  whose  lofty  spars 
Were  challengers  and  rivals  of  the  stars. 


EIGHT,  NINE  AND  TEN-LINE  STANZAS 
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She  moved  in  majesty,  serenely  proud 
Of  gallant  sail  and  tempest-tested  shroud. 

Her  planks  were  oak,  her  deck  eternal  teak, 

Copper  her  sheath,  and  Victory  her  beak;  — 

A queen  of  beauty,  yet  a floating  fort, 

All  Time  her  charter,  and  the  world  her  port;  — 

A mistress  of  the  seas,  whose  every  breath 

Was  large  with  life.  What  could  she  know  of  death? 

And  now  she  lies,  a carcass  lean  and  bare. 

Her  ribs  are  carrion  for  the  vulture  air; 

Rotted  by  rain,  bleached  by  the  summer  sun, 

A skull,  a scarecrow  and  a skeleton;  — 

The  target  of  the  wind,  the  mock  of  storms, 

The  gull’s  asylum  and  a home  for  worms, 

The  toy  of  time  and  lackey  of  the  tide, 

Where  crabs  may  scuttle  and  the  lizard  hide, 

A bank  for  barnacles,  a seaweed  bed. 

/ saw  her  name.  "Invincible,"  it  said. 

— Donald  Parson 


CHAPTER  XIII 


dlieuen,  ^Jwelue,  ^Jliirteen  and  ^dourteen-oCine  ^S/< 


anxai 


The  Eleven-line  Stanza: 

Stanzas  done  in  eleven  lines  are  rare  indeed,  but  Keats  has 
given  us  To  Autumn,  of  which  the  following  stanza  is  the  first  of 
three: 


Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness, 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun; 

Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eaves  run; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  moss’d  cottage-trees, 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core; 

To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 
With  a sweet  kernel;  to  set  budding  more, 

And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 

Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease, 

For  summer  has  o’er-brimm’d  their  clammy  cells. 

— John  Keats: 

To  Autumn:  Stanza  1 

ARPEGGIO 

I think  I hear  upon  my  roof 
The  gracile  touch  of  finger-tips 
Playing  a light  arpeggio 
Along  the  shingles.  Now,  it  trips 
On  little  runs  — and  then  a pause. 

There!  — there  again  I hear  the  sdr 
Of  murmurings  above  my  head. 

They  slip  by  with  a subtle  whirr  — 

I hear  the  sound  ascend  — sustain  — 

And  then,  then  comes  the  steady  beat. 

Listen!  — the  rain! 

— Helen  Martin 
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ELEVEN,  TWELVE,  THIRTEEN,  FOURTEEN-LINE  STANZAS 
The  Twelve-line  Stanza: 


A COW 

Cows  aren’t  clumsy  — 

My  cow  is  slender 
And  lovely  as  a deer. 

She  is  beautiful 
When  she  lifts  her  head 
Suddenly,  in  fear. 

Nostrils  distended, 

Drinking  the  scent 
The  wind  has  blown. 

Then  it  is  she  looks 
Like  something  chiseled 
From  a dark  stone. 

Once  I heard  her  call 
Into  the  silence 
Of  a summer’s  night. 

When  morning  came 
The  look  in  her  eyes 
Was  a shining  light. 

Oh,  the  soft  look 
And  the  still  look. 

As  she  turned  her  head 
To  the  little  form 
Of  her  calf,  that  lay 
New-born  — and  dead. 

— Judy  Van  der  Veer 

A twelve-line  stanza  known  as  a douzet  is  of  comparatively  re- 
cent origin.  Sometimes  referred  to  as  "the  newest  French  form,” 
the  douzet  consists  of  twelve  lines  in  strict  iambic  pentameter. 
Lines  1,  4,  6,  7,  9,  and  11  have  feminine  or  unstressed  endings. 
The  rhyme  scheme  is  a b b a;  c d d c;  a b d c ( or  a b c d): 

A STANZA 

Into  Chapala,  when,  with  banners  streaming,  (a) 

Day’s  leader  stood  triumphant  on  the  hills,  (b) 
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Duquesne  rode  laughing.  When  the  valley  fills  (b) 

These  dawns  of  March  with  slow  white  fountains  steaming  (a) 
Out  of  the  yellow  lake,  could  I forget  (c) 

How  he  rode  down  between  the  gloomy  boulders  (d) 

Where  crookedly  the  quartz  vein  gleams  and  smoulders  (d) 
Like  topaz?  Dancing  rawhides  twinkle  wet — (c) 

Star  grass  has  caught  his  stirrup  — leather  creaming  (a) 
Over  the  girths  — a West  of  daffodils,  (b) 

And  dazzling  as  the  heron’s  crystal  shoulders  (d) 

The  teeth  that  hold  a fainting  cigarette.  (c) 

— Marian  Storm 


The  T hirteen-line  Stanza: 

Thirteen-line  stanzas  are  more  than  rare.  Here,  however,  in  a 
poem  believed  to  refer  pointedly  to  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  is 

MY  STAR 


All  I know 

Of  a certain  star 
Is,  it  can  throw 

(Like  the  angled  spar) 

Now  a dart  of  red, 

Now  a dart  of  blue; 

Till  my  friends  have  said 
They  would  fain  see,  too, 

My  star  that  dartles  the  red  and  the  blue! 

Then  it  stops  like  a bird;  like  a flower  hangs  unfurled: 

They  must  solace  themselves  with  the  Saturn  above  it. 
What  matter  to  me  if  their  star  is  a world? 

Mine  has  opened  its  soul  to  me;  therefore  I love  it. 

— Robert  Browning 

TO  AN  IRRITABLE  PARENT 

What  have  you  done 
That  this  sudden  crying 
Has  shattered  the  sunlight 
And  sent  joy  flying 
On  startled  wings 
Far  out  of  sight? 
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What  of  this  will  the  heart  remember 

When  summer  is  gone 

And  grey  November 

Sprinkles  its  warmth 

With  petals  of  snow? 

Will  it  be  flowers  and  mirth  and  joy 
Or  budding  hate  and  a broken  toy? 

— Velma  F.  O’Neill 

T he  Fourteen-line  Stanza: 

The  fourteen-line  stanza  immediately  suggests  the  sonnet. 
Many  fourteen-line  stanzas,  however,  are  not  sonnets;  nor  are  they 
intended  as  such,  as  witness  the  following  examples: 

PRAYER  FOR  LITTLE  BEASTS 

Oh  guard,  dear  Pan,  so  great  and  wise, 

All  little  beasts  with  frightened  eyes, 

That  sniff  and  scrabble  in  the  night 
Then  scurry  off  alive  with  fright. 

Hide  them  in  burrow,  nest  or  den 
Far  from  the  guns  and  traps  of  men. 

They  ask  so  little,  only  these: 

Grain  from  the  farmer,  mouldy  cheese, 

A wormy  apple  in  the  grass 
And  nuts  for  winter  store.  Alas, 

How  are  they  hunted  out  of  hand 
All  up  and  down  their  noisy  land. 

Oh  guard,  dear  Pan,  so  great  and  wise, 

All  little  beasts  with  frightened  eyes. 

— Beulah  May 

THE  GOLDEN  ONES 

We  who  have  reached  the  Golden  Years 
Have  left  all  care  behind. 

Regimentation  mutineers 
Are  we!  Full-freed  in  mind, 

And  Captains  of  our  souls,  we  scan 
Horizons  unaf.aid. 

Party  are  we  to  God's  own  Plan, 
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"For  which  the  first  was  made.” 

We  are  the  Great  Emancipated, 

No  longer  routine-bound; 

We  are  The  Free,  self-nominated; 

The  Golden  Ones,  self-crowned. 

We  have  died  many  deaths.  Forgive 

Forgive  us,  who  now  live! 

— Ruth  Clough 

THIS  IS  MY  COUNTRY 

This  is  my  country,  bitter  as  the  sea, 

Pungent  with  the  fir  and  bayberry. 

An  island  meadow,  stonewalled,  high,  and  lost 
With  August  cranberries  touched  red  by  the  frost. 
Two  hours  of  sun  before  the  frost  erases 
The  walls  on  walls  of  trees  trimmed  sharp  as  laces. 
A house  behind  the  last  hill  of  them  all, 

And,  after  that,  the  lonesome  seagulls’  call; 

A juniper  upon  a windy  ledge, 

Splendor  of  granite  on  the  world’s  bright  edge, 

A heron  on  the  beach  and  one  on  wing, 

Wind  wrapped  round  each  last  and  living  thing, 
A lighthouse  like  a diamond,  cut  and  sharp, 

And  all  the  trees  like  strings  upon  a harp. 

These  are  my  people,  saving  of  emotion, 

With  their  eyes  dipped  in  the  Winter  ocean, 

The  lonely,  patient  ones,  whose  speech  comes  slow, 
Whose  bodies  always  lean  towards  the  blow, 

The  enduring  and  the  clean,  the  tough  and  clear, 
Who  live  where  Winter  is  the  word  for  year 
And  the  briar  rose  had  best  be  brief, 

Where  most  trees  wear  a dagger  for  a leaf. 

These  people  are  my  kindred  and  my  kind, 

They  have  a sort  of  lighthouse  for  a mind, 

Keeping  lit  inside,  because  the  sun 
Is  too  low  to  be  a trusted  one, 

The  cheerful,  crystal  people  who  have  had 
The  chance  to  know  the  taste  of  being  sad. 

— Robert  P.  Tristram  Coffin 


CHAPTER  XIV 


^Jhe  bonnet 


In  the  foregoing  chapter,  we  have  seen  what  the  sonnet  is 
NOT: 

1 — The  sonnet  is  not  just  any  poem  of  fourteen  lines,  no  mat- 
ter how  exalted  its  message  may  be.  The  Golden  Ones  (page  93) 
is  not  a sonnet. 

2 — The  sonnet  is  not  rhymed  throughout  in  couplets,  as  is 
Robert  P.  Tristram  Coffin’s  fourteen-line  stanza  sequence,  This  Is 
Aly  Country.  ( Page  9 4 ) 

3 — The  sonnet  is  not  written  in  tetrameter  as  is  Beulah  May’s 
poignant  Prayer  for  Little  Beasts  ( Page  93 ) . Miss  May,  who  can 
and  does  write  perfect  sonnets,  would  be  the  last  to  classify  her 
Prayer  for  Little  Beasts  as  a sonnet. 

Now,  let’s  see  what  the  sonnet  IS: 

1 — The  sonnet  has  fourteen  lines  and  is  written  in  iambic 
pentameter. 

2 — The  sonnet  is  a complete  poem  in  itself. 

3 — The  sonnet  is  the  medium  for  the  communication  of  a 
single  theme  or  emotion. 

4 — The  sonnet  is  reserved  for  the  expression  of  intense,  even 
exalted  thought. 

There  are  two  major  classifications  of  the  sonnet:  the  Petrar- 
chan, or  Italian  sonnet;  and  the  Shakespearean,  or  English  sonnet. 

The  Petrarchan  sonnet  is  named  for  Petrarch  (1304-1374), 
who  perfected  the  form  and  wrote  three  hundred  and  seventeen 
sonnets,  in  this  pattern,  to  his  beloved  Laura.  The  Petrarchan  son- 
net is  characterized  by  the  division  of  its  thought-content  into  two 
parts:  the  first  eight  lines,  known  as  the  octave . and  the  following 
six  lines,  known  as  the  sestet. 
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The  rhyme  pattern  in  the  octave  is  a b b a;  a b b a;  and  will 
permit  of  no  liberties.  The  rhyme  pattern  in  the  sestet  is  more 
flexible,  though  the  sestet  may  never  end  in  a couplet.  Purists  in- 
sist upon  one  of  two  arrangements  in  the  sestet:  c d e c d e,  which 
allows  for  three  rhymes;  or  the  more  restricted  c d c d c d,  which 
allows  but  two  rhymes.  Modern  usage,  however,  sanctions  a wide 
variety  of  arrangements  in  the  sestet,  among  them:  c d c d d c; 
cdcede;cdedec;cdedce.  The  conscientious  beginner,  how- 
ever, will  accept  the  challenge  of  the  pure  Petrarchan  pattern; 
a b b a;  a h h a;  c d e c d e;  or  abba;  abba;  c d c d c d — as  do 
all  consecrated  craftsmen. 

In  spite  of  its  highly  restricted  rhyme  pattern,  the  thought-pat- 
tern in  the  sonnet  is  actually  more  important  than  the  rhyme  pat- 
tern. The  rhyme  pattern  must,  of  course,  be  strictly  adhered  to;  but 
within  that  rhyme  pattern  must  unfold  the  expression  of  a single 
theme  or  single  emotion,  beginning  with  ( 1 ) a primary  statement 
in  the  first  quatrain,  followed  by  (2)  a development  of  that  state- 
ment (through  contrast,  comparison  or  metaphor)  in  the  second 
quatrain.  These  first  eight  lines  of  the  sonnet  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
known  as  the  octave. 

The  sestet  must  present  a further  development  of  the  thought 
as  set  forth  in  the  octave,  and  must  offer  a philosophy,  a conse- 
quence or  a fulfilment. 

In  the  Petrarchan  sonnet,  the  thought-pattern  is  characterized 
by  gradual  emotional  ascent  in  the  octave,  culminating  in  the 
eighth  line,  and  followed  by  a recession  of  emotion  in  the  conclud- 
ing six  lines  of  the  sestet. 

David  Morton,  in  The  Sonnet  Today  and  Yesterday  (G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons),  compares  the  thought-pattern  of  the  Petrarchan 
sonnet  with  "the  career  of  a rocket  fired  into  the  night  sky  — the 
accumulated  momentum  during  ascendency,  the  arrival  at  the 
zenith,  — and  the  soft  falling  of  many  colored  stars.” 

In  working  with  the  Petrarchan  sonnet,  think  of  your  sonnet 
as  a proposition  in  geometry:  the  octave  presents  a primary  idea; 
the  sestet  presents  a corollary  which  grows  out  of  the  primary 
idea. 

One  way  of  approaching  this  premise-and-corollary  formula 
is  by  presenting  your  primary  idea  in  the  octave,  and  then  begin- 
ning your  sestet  with  the  word  So,  or  Thus,  as  Longfellow  does  in 
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THE  SOUND  OF  THE  SEA 

The  sea  awoke  at  midnight  from  its  sleep,  (a) 

And  round  the  pebbly  beaches  far  and  wide  (b) 

I heard  the  first  wave  of  the  rising  tide  (b) 

Rush  onward  with  uninterrupted  sweep;  (a) 

A voice  out  of  the  silence  of  the  deep  (a) 

A sound  mysteriously  multiplied  (b) 

As  of  a cataract  from  the  mountain’s  side  (b) 

Or  roar  of  winds  upon  a wooded  steep.  (a) 

So  comes  to  us  at  times  from  the  unknown  (c) 

And  inaccessible  solitudes  of  being,  (d) 

The  rushing  of  the  sea- tides  of  the  soul;  (e) 

And  inspirations,  that  we  deem  our  own,  (c) 

Are  some  divine  foreshadowing  and  foreseeing  (d) 

Of  things  beyond  our  reason  or  control.  (e) 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

Another  way  of  working  into  the  thought-corollary  is  by  be- 
ginning your  octave  with  the  word  When  or  As,  and  then  starting 
your  sestet  with  Thus  or  So.  Longfellow  uses  this  device  in  one 
long,  beautifully  organized  sentence  in  his  sonnet, 

NATURE 

As  a fond  mother,  when  the  day  is  o’er 
Leads  by  the  hand  her  little  child  to  bed, 

Half  willing,  half  reluctant  to  be  led 

And  leave  his  broken  playthings  on  the  floor. 

Still  gazing  at  them  through  the  open  door, 

Nor  wholly  reassured  and  comforted 
By  promises  of  others  in  their  stead. 

Which,  though  more  splendid,  may  not  please  him  more; 

So  Nature  deals  with  us,  and  takes  away 
Our  playthings  one  by  one,  and  by  the  hand 
Leads  us  to  rest  so  gently  that  we  go 
Scarce  knowing  if  we  wish  to  go  or  stay, 

Being  too  full  of  sleep  to  understand 

How  far  the  unknown  transcends  the  what  we  know. 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfhllow 
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Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  introduced  the  Petrarchan  sonnet  into  Eng- 
land, but  English  sonneteers  found  great  difficulty  in  following 
the  Italian  pattern,  which  permits  but  four  or  at  most  five  rhymes 
throughout,  because  the  English  language  is  far  less  rich  in  rhyme 
sounds  than  the  Italian.  So,  in  time,  the  English  Sonneteers  evolved 
a simpler  sonnet  form,  known  as  the  English  or  Shakespearean 
sonnet,  named  for  its  greatest  exponent,  William  Shakespeare. 

The  Shakespearean  sonnet  has  a less  restricted  rhyme  pattern 
than  the  Petrarchan,  having  seven  rhymes  instead  of  four  or  five, 
in  twelve  lines  of  alternate  rhyming,  followed  by  a rhyming 
couplet  which  summarizes  the  thought  embodied  in  the  preceding 
twelve  lines:  ababcdcdefef;gg. 

In  the  Shakespearean  sonnet,  the  thought  pattern  is  charac- 
terized by  a gradual  gathering  of  emotion  throughout  the  first 
twelve  lines,  culminating  in  a climactic  re-statement  in  the  final 
couplet. 

William  Sharp,  in  contrasting  the  thought  development  of 
the  two  major  classifications  of  the  sonnet,  has  this  to  say:  "The 
Petrarchan  sonnet  is  like  a wind,  gathering  in  volume  and  dying 
away  again  immediately  upon  attaining  culminating  force;  the 
Shakespearean  sonnet  is  like  a red-hot  bar  being  moulded  upon  a 
forge  till  — in  the  closing  couplet  — it  receives  a final  clinching 
blow  from  the  hammer.”  Of  this  closing  couplet,  Louis  Unter- 
meyer  says  further:  "It  (the  final  couplet)  is  not  only  the  crux  but 
the  test  of  this  type  of  sonnet;  it  reveals  the  master  and  betrays  the 
tyro.”  (Poetry:  Its  Appreciation  and  Enjoyment,  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Co.,  1934.) 

Having  traced  the  origin  of  the  sonnet  and  its  introduction 
into  England,  let’s  begin  our  sonnet  study  with  the  Shakespearean 
model  — by  far  the  less  exacting  of  the  two.  Here  are  some 
Shakespearean  sonnets.  The  first  two  by  the  master  himself: 


LXXXVII 

Farewell!  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing,  (a) 

And  like  enough  thou  know’st  thy  estimate:  (b) 

The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing;  (a) 

My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate.  (b) 

For  how  do  I hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting?  (c) 

And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deserving?  (d) 
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The  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is  wanting,  (c) 

And  so  my  patent  back  again  is  swerving.  (d) 

Thyself  thou  gavest,  thy  own  worth  then  not  knowing,  (e) 
Or  me,  to  whom  thou  gavest  it,  else  mistaking;  (f) 

So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  growing,  (e) 

Comes  home  again,  on  better  judgement  making  (f ) 

Thus  have  I had  thee,  as  a dream  doth  flatter,  (g) 

In  sleep  a king,  but  waking  no  such  matter.  (g) 


— William  Shakespeare 
CXVI 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.  Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove: 

O,  no!  it  is  an  ever  fixed  mark, 

That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 

Whose  worth’s  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken. 

Love’s  not  Time’s  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error  and  upon  me  proved, 

I never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

— William  Shakespeare 

The  following  sonnet  from  Michael  Drayton’s  Idea  is  gen- 
erally considered  a perfect  example  of  the  Shakespearean  sonnet. 
Compare  Drayton’s  Farewell  sonnet  with  Shakespeare’s  on  the 
same  theme: 


LOVE’S  FAREWELL 

Since  there’s  no  help,  come  let  us  kiss  and  part. 
Nay,  I have  done,  you  get  no  more  of  me; 

And  I am  glad,  yea,  glad  with  all  my  heart. 
That  thus  so  cleanly  I myself  can  free. 

Shake  hands  forever!  cancel  all  our  vows! 

And  when  we  meet  at  any  time  again, 

Be  it  not  seen  in  either  of  our  brows 
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That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retain. 

Now  at  the  last  gasp  of  Love’s  latest  breath, 

When,  his  pulse  failing,  Passion  speechless  lies, 

When  Faith  is  kneeling  by  his  bed  of  death, 

And  Innocence  is  closing  up  his  eyes, 

Now  if  thou  would’st  when  all  have  given  him  over, 

From  death  to  live  thou  might’st  him  yet  recover! 

— Michael  Drayton 

And  now  let’s  see  what  some  of  our  contemporary  poets  have 
done  with  the  Shakespearean  sonnet.  First,  and  on  the  same  theme: 

FAREWELL 

For  us  farewell  has  proved  a foolish  word, 

Although  we  uttered  it  so  earnestly. 

The  heart,  being  trustful,  valiant  and  absurd, 

Believed  its  sound  of  strict  finality. 

But  came  to  understand  the  syllables 
Were  impotent  to  call  an  end,  were  vain 
Against  a thousand  tender  miracles 
Prolonging  both  the  wonder  and  the  pain. 

For  now  you  are  the  moonlight  on  my  sill 
And  I the  south  wind  soft  against  your  cheek; 

You  are  the  rain  at  evening;  I,  the  still 
White  words  that  February  twilights  speak; 

You  are  the  ache  of  music;  I,  the  spell 
Of  stars.  It  was  a futile  word,  farewell. 

— Adelaide  Love 

SPRING 

Now  is  the  season  when  the  tambour  rains  — 

Those  drums  of  April  — lead  the  pageant  May; 

When  dogwood  gallops  down  the  moonlit  lanes, 

Like  sheeted  clansmen  on  a night  foray; 

When  willow's  bend  to  hear  a gossip  stream, 

When  robins  hope  and  the  arbutus  dares, 

And  dormant  bees  hum  swarming  from  their  dream, 

Lest  sudden  nectar  drench  them  unawares. 
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And  this  is  resurrection-time  when  sap 
Climbs  like  ambition  from  a lowly  root. 

Spring  is  the  lad  who  sits  in  Summer’s  lap, 

Before  rich  Autumn  loads  it  with  his  loot. 

Yes!  this  is  Spring.  Then  someone  tell  me  why, 

Of  God’s  great  year,  you  chose  this  time  to  die. 

— Donald  Parson 

WHO  WALKS  WITH  BEAUTY 

Who  walks  with  Beauty  has  no  need  of  fear: 
The  sun  and  moon  and  stars  keep  pace  with  him; 
Invisible  hands  restore  the  ruined  year, 

And  time  itself  grows  beautifully  dim. 

One  hill  will  keep  the  footprints  of  the  moon 
That  came  and  went  a hushed  and  scented  hour; 
One  star  at  dusk  will  yield  the  lasting  boon: 
Remembered  beauty’s  white,  immortal  flower. 

Who  takes  of  Beauty  wine  and  daily  bread, 

Will  know  no  lack  when  bitter  years  are  lean; 
The  brimming  cup  is  by,  the  feast  is  spread; 

The  sun  and  moon  and  stars  his  eyes  have  seen, 
Are  for  his  hunger  and  the  thirst  he  slakes: 

The  wine  of  Beauty  and  the  bread  he  breaks. 

— David  Morton 

THE  LITTLE  SHIPS  THAT  NEVER  SAIL 

At  work  on  inland  farms,  he  must  have  dreamed 
In  restless  youth,  of  sailing  ships  that  came 
With  lifted  prows  where  still  the  wonder  gleamed 
From  seas  and  ports  he  loved  but  could  not  name. 
In  him  was  some  old  trace  of  blood  that  knew 
The  lift  of  sails  and  thrill  of  blowing  spray  — 
But  land  had  held  him  and  the  harvest  grew 
And  he  had  never  dared  to  go  away. 

Too  old  at  last  for  work,  his  knotted  hands 
Have  turned  to  dreams  his  youth  saw  shining  by, 
And  at  a window  facing  prairie  lands 
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He  sees  the  cloud-ships  billowed  down  the  sky. 

Each  day  he  sits  there,  till  the  light  must  fail, 

To  build  his  little  ships  that  never  sail. 

— Glenn  Ward  Dresbach 

AS  ONE  AMONG  THE  DEAD 

My  heart  is  like  some  ancient  burial  place 
Where  many  loves  are  tombed.  Sometimes  I stand 
As  one  among  the  dead,  and  fondly  trace 
The  blurred  inscription  of  same  vanished  hand, 

Some  half-forgotten  legend  strangely  carved 
To  tell  how  loves  have  died  — and  others  starved, 
And  some  were  self-destroyed  — Ah,  God!  For  some 
There  be  of  those  poor  loves  of  mortal  men, 

From  earliest  beginning  destined  by 

Rude  circumstance  to  know  the  hour  when 

Love  can  but  choose  that  love’s  own  self  shall  die. 

If  these  stand  forth  on  some  great  Judgment  day 
Shall  they  be  deemed  unworthy?  Who  shall  say? 

— Burton  Haseltine 

ATTENDANTS 

The  mild-eyed  oxen  and  the  gentle  ass, 

By  manger  and  in  pasture  that  they  graze, 

Lift  their  slow  heads  to  watch  us  where  we  pass, 

A reminiscent  wonder  in  their  gaze. 

Their  low  humility  is  like  a crown, 

A grave  distinction  they  have  come  to  wear  — 

Their  look  gone  past  us  to  a little  town, 

And  a white  miracle  that  happened  there. 

An  old,  old  vision  haunts  those  quiet  eyes, 

Where  proud  remembrance  drifts  to  them  again; 

Of  something  that  has  made  them  humbly  wise  — 
These  burden-bearers  for  the  race  of  men  — 

And  lighted  every  load  they  lift  or  pull: 

Something  that  chanced  because  the  inn  was  full. 

— David  Morton 

So  much  for  the  Shakespearean  sonnet. 
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Now!  Are  you  ready  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the  Petrarchan 
sonnet?  "If  thy  heart  fail  thee,”  consider  the  courage  of  Joseph 
Auslander,  who,  during  a period  of  five  years  of  consecration  and 
research,  accepted  no  less  a challenge  than  the  translation  into 
sonnet  form  of  The  Sonnets  of  Petrarch  (Longmans,  Green  and 
Co.,  1932) — a total  of  three  hundred  and  seventeen  sonnets. 
"Sonnets,  which  as  sonnets,”  writes  Mr.  Auslander  in  his  Fore- 
word, "were  as  worthy  as  we  could  make  them  of  that  ancient  and 
splendid  title.” 

The  sonnets  to  Laura  in  life  and  Laura  in  death,  Mr.  Aus- 
lander tells  us  further,  "constitute  a portrait  unique  in  fullness  and 
variety,  and  assuredly  stand  with  the  few  sustained  and  memorable 
sonnet  sequences  of  the  world.  Their  vitality,  after  six  hundred 
years,  defies  oblivion;  their  influence  upon  our  own  poetry,  from 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Shakespeare  down  to  the  present,  is  pro- 
found and  incontestable.” 

Selection  from  three  hundred  and  seventeen  glorious  sonnets 
is  a hopeless  task.  I have  chosen  Sonnet  CLXI,  written  in  the  14th 
Century  by  one  of  the  greatest  lovers  of  all  time: 

CLXI 

WHEREIN  APPROACHING  THE  PLACE  OF  LAURA  ON  A 
JOURNEY,  HE  IS  AGAIN  CONSUMED, 

AGAIN  INFLAMED 


L’  aura  gentil  che  rasserena  i poggi 

The  soft  wind  that  sets  hills  in  softer  blue  (a) 

And  rouses  every  bud  that  diadems  (b) 

The  valley  — I know  well:  it  gave  me  gems  (b) 

Of  worship,  but  it  crowned  with  red  thorns  too:  (a) 

My  sick  soul  to  relieve,  I cry  adieu  (a) 

To  those  dear  haunts,  the  liquid  l’s  and  m’s  (b) 

Of  Tuscan  nightingales  on  Tuscan  stems,  (b) 

And  seek  the  sun  to  burst  my  darkness  through.  ( a ) 

That  sun  whose  virtue  is  so  strong,  so  sweet  (c) 

Love  drives  me  headlong  to  its  light  again  (d ) 

Which  then  so  dazzles,  there  is  no  retreat:  (c) 

Wings,  wings  I crave!  — wings  only!  arms  are  vain:  (d) 
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Heaven  by  this  fire  condemns  me  to  defeat  ( c ) 

Which,  near  or  far  devours  with  burning  rain.  (d) 

— Joseph  Auslander: 

(after  Francesco  Petrarch ) 

The  Sonnets  of  Petrarch: 

During  the  Life  of  Laura:  CLXl 

From  the  briefer,  but  no  less  poignant  sequence  of  forty-four 
Sonnets  from  the  Portugese: 

Go  from  me.  Yet  I feel  that  I shall  stand 
Henceforward  in  thy  shadow.  Nevermore 
Alone  upon  the  threshold  of  my  door 
Of  individual  life,  I shall  command 
The  uses  of  my  soul,  nor  lift  my  hand 
Serenely  in  the  sunshine  as  before, 

Without  the  sense  of  that  which  I forebore  — 

Thy  touch  upon  the  palm.  The  widest  land 

Doom  takes  to  part  us,  leaves  thy  heart  in  mine 

With  pulses  that  beat  double.  What  I do 

And  what  I dream  include  thee,  as  the  wine 

Must  taste  of  its  own  grapes.  And  when  I sue 

God  for  myself,  He  hears  that  name  of  thine,  “ 

And  sees  within  my  eyes  the  tears  of  two. 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning: 
Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese:  VI 

ON  FIRST  LOOKING  INTO  CHAPMAN’S  HOMER 

Much  have  I travell’d  in  the  realms  of  gold, 

And  many  goodly  states  and  kingdoms  seen; 

Round  many  western  islands  have  I been 
Which  bards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 

Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I been  told 

That  deep-brow’d  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne: 

Yet  never  did  I breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I heard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold. 

Then  felt  I like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a new  planet  swims  into  his  ken; 

Or  like  stout  Cortez  when  with  eagle  eyes 
He  star’d  at  the  Pacific  — and  all  his  men 
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Look’d  at  each  other  with  a wild  surmise  — 

Silent,  upon  a peak  in  Darien. 

— John  Keats 

Rossetti  considered  the  following  sonnet  one  of  the  three  finest 
sonnets  ever  written  by  a woman.  Consistently  anthologized  and 
variously  misquoted,  the  lines  below  are  quoted  as  Mrs.  Meynell 
wrote  them  — as  they  appear  in  The  Poems  of  Alice  Meynell 
(Oxford  University  Press,  Humphrey  Milford,  Reprint  1941). 


RENOUNCEMENT 

1 must  not  think  of  thee;  and,  tired,  yet  strong, 

I shun  the  love  that  lurks  in  all  delight  — 

The  thought  of  thee  — and  in  the  blue  heaven’s  height, 

And  in  the  dearest  passage  of  a song. 

0 just  beyond  the  fairest  thoughts  that  throng 

This  breast,  the  thought  of  thee  waits  hidden  yet  bright; 

But  it  must  never,  never  come  in  sight; 

1 must  stop  short  of  thee  the  whole  day  long. 

But  when  sleep  comes  to  close  each  difficult  day. 

When  night  gives  pause  to  the  long  watch  I keep, 

And  all  my  bonds  I needs  must  loose  apart, 

Must  doff  my  will  as  raiment  laid  away, — 

With  the  first  dream  that  comes  with  the  first  sleep 
I run,  I run,  I am  gather’d  to  thy  heart. 

— Alice  Meynell 

It  is  unfailingly  refreshing  to  come  across  any  poem  in  which 
the  author  has  accepted  the  challenge  of  form  and  restriction;  but 
particularly  so  if  that  poem  happens  to  be  a sonnet.  Here,  Dorothy 
Parker  keeps  every  law'  of  the  Petrarchan  sonnet  and  finishes  w'ith 
the  distinctive  Parkerian  whimsicality: 

I know-  I have  been  happiest  at  your  side; 

But  w'hat  is  done  is  done,  and  all’s  to  be. 

And  small  the  good  to  linger  dolefully, — 

Gaily  it  lived,  and  gallantly  it  died. 

I will  not  make  you  songs  of  hearts  denied. 

And  you,  being  man,  would  have  no  tears  of  me. 
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And  should  I offer  you  fidelity, 

You’d  be,  I think,  a trifle  terrified. 

Yet  this  the  need  of  woman,  this  her  curse: 

To  range  her  little  gifts,  and  give,  and  give, 

Because  the  throb  of  giving’s  sweet  to  bear. 

To  you,  who  never  begged  me  vows  or  verse, 

My  gift  shall  be  my  absence,  while  I live; 

But  after  that,  my  dear,  I cannot  swear. 

— Dorothy  Parker 

Beginning  with  the  Keats  sonnet  (page  104),  the  thought- 
pattern  requisite  of  the  Petrarchan  sonnet  is  clearly  defined.  More- 
over, these  sonnets  all  follow  the  strict  Italian  rule  which  required 
an  end-stop  on  completion  of  each  quatrain.  This  restriction 
doubtless  arose  from  the  fact  that  originally  the  Petrarchan  sonnet 
was  divided  physically  into  two  quatrains  and  two  tercets,  with  no 
run-over  to  the  following  quatrain  or  tercet. 

But  Milton,  as  we  shall  see,  carried  his  thought  over  from 
quatrain  to  quatrain,  and  from  octave  to  sestet.  This  treatment 
resulted  in  what  is  known  as  the  Miltonic  sonnet: 


ON  HIS  BLINDNESS 

When  I consider  how  my  life  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 

And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  He  returning  chide, 

"Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied?” 

I fondly  ask.  But  Patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies,  "God  doth  not  need 
Either  man’s  work  or  his  own  gifts.  Who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best.  His  state 
Is  kingly:  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 

And  post  o’er  land  and  ocean  without  rest; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.” 

— John  Milton 
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The  line  indentation  above  is  Milton’s  own,  and  is  character- 
istic of  all  his  sonnets.  As  a rule,  rhyme  governs  indentation  — 
when  indentation  is  used:  after  the  first  line,  rhyming  lines  are 
equally  indented.  Shakespeare  indented  the  final  couplet  of  his 
sonnets.  In  blank  verse,  where  stanzas  are  irregular  in  length  and 
infrequent  in  occurence,  the  opening  line  of  a stanza  is  usually 
indented.  Today,  however,  indentation  is  rarely  used. 

Another  tendency  of  today  — even  among  purists  — is  toward 
the  run-on  line  of  Milton,  as  above,  rather  than  the  end-stopped 
line  of  the  original  Petrarchan  pattern.  (But  the  run-on  line  from 
octave  to  sestet  is  frowned  upon.)  Here  is  an  especially  graceful 
example  of  the  run-on  line  in  a sonnet  by  a contemporary  poet: 


GARDEN  MEDITATION 

Walking  in  this,  Time’s  garden,  Time  and  I 
Have  known  the  ghosts  of  years  and  centuries 
And  heard  them  stirring,  whispering  like  trees 
That  feel  the  wind.  Here  his  old  memories  lie 
Sheltered  in  aeons  long  ago  gone  by; 

And  now,  preparing  new  infinities, 

Time,  the  gray  gardener,  is  on  his  knees, 
Grooming  tomorrow’s  mystery.  But  why? 

Here,  at  a towering  millenium’s  feet, 

Rank  undergrowths  of  dangerous  new  days 
Now  writhe  and  rise  to  taste  the  tang  of  power. 
And  I?  Of  all  Time’s  tenants,  first  I’d  greet 
The  garden’s  very  least,  and  sing  its  praise  — 

The  newest,  youngest,  still  unpoisoned  hour. 

— Delos  Avery 


And  so  we  come  to  the  Wordsworthian  sonnet. 

Now  Wordsworth  was  capable  of  writing  a strict  Petrarchan 
sonnet,  as  evidenced  by  The  World  Is  Too  Much  With  Us,  and  by 
his  sonnet  Composed  on  Westminster  Bridge.  Yet  Wordsworth  is 
responsible  for  the  scrambled  sestet , (which,  sotto  voce,  is  much 
"too  much  with  us”  today. ) r 
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LONDON:  1802 


Milton!  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour: 
England  hath  need  of  thee:  she  is  a fen 
Of  stagnant  waters;  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 
Have  forefeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.  We  are  selfish  men; 

Oh!  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again; 

And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 


(a) 

(b) 
(b) 
(a) 

(a) 

(b) 
(b) 
(a) 


Thy  soul  was  like  a Star,  and  dwelt  apart: 

Thou  hadst  a voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea: 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free, 

So  didst  thou  travel  on  life’s  common  way, 

In  cheerful  godliness;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 


(c) 

(d) 

(d) 

(e) 
(c) 
(e) 


— William  Wordsworth 


Wordsworth  has  given  us  two  sonnets  on  the  sonnet,  express- 
ing, in  the  first  (below),  his  own  joy  in  confining  himself  "Within 
the  Sonnet’s  scanty  plot  of  ground”;  and,  in  the  second,  Scorn  Not 
the  Sonnet,  expressing  the  surcease  from  grief,  heartache  or  afflic- 
tion, experienced  by  Shakespeare,  Petrarch,  Dante,  Milton,  Spenser 
and  others,  through  expression  in  the  various  sonnet  forms. 

Nuns  fret  not  at  their  convent’s  narrow  room; 

And  hermits  are  contented  in  their  cells; 

And  students  with  their  pensive  citadels; 

Maids  at  the  wheel,  the  weaver  at  his  loom, 

Sit  blithe  and  happy;  bees  that  soar  for  bloom. 

High  as  the  highest  peak  of  Furness-fells, 

Will  murmur  by  the  hour  in  foxglove  bells: 

In  truth  the  prison,  unto  which  we  doom 
Ourselves,  no  prison  is:  and  hence  for  me,  (c) 

In  sundry  moods,  ’twas  pastime  to  be  bound  (d) 

Within  the  Sonnet’s  scanty  plot  of  ground;  (d) 

Pleased  if  some  souls  (for  such  there  needs  must  be)  (c) 
Who  have  felt  the  weight  of  too  much  liberty,  (c) 

Should  find  brief  solace  there,  as  I have  found.  (d) 


— William  Wordsworth 
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SCORN  NOT  THE  SONNEjT 

Scorn  not  the  sonnet;  Critic,  you  have  frowned, 
Mindless  of  its  just  honors;  with  this  key 
Shakespeare  unlocked  his  heart:  the  melody 
Of  this  small  lute  gave  ease  to  Petrarch’s  wound; 
A thousand  times  this  pipe  did  Tasso  sound; 

With  it  Camoens  soothed  an  exile’s  grief; 

The  Sonnet  glittered  a gay  myrtle  leaf 
Amid  the  cypress  with  which  Dante  crowned 


His  visionary  brow:  a glow-worm  lamp,  (c) 

It  cheered  mild  Spenser,  called  from  Faeryland  (d) 

To  struggle  through  dark  ways;  and,  when  a damp  (c) 
Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand  (d) 

The  Thing  became  a trumpet;  whence  he  blew  (e) 

Soul-animating  strains  — alas,  too  few!  (e) 

— William  Wordsworth 


Spenser  combined  the  Petrarchan  and  Shakespearean  sonnet, 
thus  introducing  an  interlocking  rhyme  scheme:  a b a b;  b c b c; 
c d c d e e.  This  arrangement  is  known  as  the  Spenserian  sonnet. 
It  uses  five  rhymes,  instead  of  the  seven  Shakespeare  employed. 
The  sestet  is  completely  Shakespearean  and  ends  in  a couplet: 


One  day  I wrote  her  name  upon  a strand;  (a) 

But  came  the  waves  and  washed  it  away:  (b) 

Agayne  I wrote  it  with  a second  hand;  (a) 

But  came  the  tyde,  and  made  my  paynes  his  pray.  (b) 

"Vayne  man,”  sayd  she,  "that  doest  in  vayne  assay  (b) 

A mortall  thing  so  to  immortalize;  (c) 

For  I myself  shall  lyk£  to  this  decay,  (b) 

And  eek  my  name  bee  wyped  out  lykewise.”  (c) 

"Not  so,”  (quod  I):  "let  baser  things  devize  (c) 

To  dy  in  dust,  but  you  shall  live  by  fame:  (d) 

My  verse  your  venues  rare  shall  eternize;  (c) 

And  in  the  hevens  wryte  your  glorious  name;  (d) 

Where,  whenas  death  shall  all  the  world  subdew,  (e) 
Our  love  shall  live,  and  later  life  renew.”  (e) 


— Edmund  Spenser: 
Amoretti:  LXXV 
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The  Composh\  sonnet  is  a combination  of  sonnet  types.  A 
great  many  of  our  notable  sonnets  fall  into  this  category.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney’s  sonnet  sequence,  Astrophel  and  Stella,  for  example.  Sir 
Philip’s  octaves  are  invariably  Petrarchan;  his  sestets,  invariably 
Shakespearean: 


TO  THE  MOON 


With  how  sad  steps,  O Moon,  thou  climb’st  the  skies!  (a) 
How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a face!  (b) 

What!  may  it  be  that  even  in  heavenly  place  (b) 

That  busy  archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries?  (a) 

Sure,  if  that  long- with-love-acquainted  eyes  (a) 

Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feel’st  a lover’s  case;  (b) 

I read  it  in  thy  looks.  Thy  languished  grace  (b) 

To  me,  that  feel  the  like,  thy  state  descries.  (a) 

Then,  even  of  fellowship,  O Moon,  tell  me,  (c) 

Is  constant  love  deemed  there  but  want  of  wit?  (d) 

Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be?  (c) 

Do  they  above  love  to  be  loved,  and  yet  (d) 

Those  lovers  scorn  whom  that  love  doth  possess?  (e) 

Do  they  call  virtue  there  ungratefulness?  (e) 

— Philip  Sidney: 


Astrophel  and  Stella 

Shelley’s  Ozymandias  is  usually  considered  a sonnet,  though  its 
classification  as  such  is  controversial.  "It  is  almost  impossible,” 
write  Louis  Untermeyer  and  Carter  Davidson  (Poetry,  Its  Appre- 
ciation and  Enjoyment,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1934),  "to  assign 
a particular  form  to  one  of  the  greatest  sonnets  ever  written.  As 
a poem,  Shelley’s  Ozymandias  is  tremendous  in  pictorial  power, 
superb  in  irony;  as  a pattern,  it  is  so  'irregular’  as  to  be  nondescript. 
Were  it  not  that  its  ten-syllable  iambs  confine  themselves  to  four- 
teen lines,  its  standing  as  a sonnet  would  be  doubtful.  The  rhyme 
scheme  is  haphazard,  catch-as-catch-can  — ababacdcedefej 
— yet  the  spell  of  the  poem  is  such  that  we  are  unconscious  of  the 
shortcomings  of  its  design.”  Some  authorities  contend  that  Ozy- 
mandias cannot  possibly  be  classed  as  a sonnet;  but  Shelley  himself 
titles  it 
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SONNET:  OZYMANDIAS 


I met  a traveller  from  an  antique  land 
Who  said:  "Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert.  Near  them  on  the  sand, 

Half  sunk,  a shattered  visage  lies,  whose  frown 
And  wrinkled  lip  and  sneer  of  cold  command, 

Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 
Which  yet  survive,  stamped  on  these  lifeless  things, 
The  hand  that  mocked  them,  and  the  heart  that  fed. 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear: 

'My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings: 

Look  on  my  works,  ye  mighty,  and  despair.’ 

Nothing  beside  remains.  Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare, 

The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away.” 


(a) 

(b) 

(a) 

(b) 
(a) 

(c) 

(d) 

(c) 

(e) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(e) 

(f) 


— Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 


No  discussion  of  the  sonnet  would  be  complete  without  some 
reference  to  the  sonnet  sequence.  Of  these,  most  critics  are  united 
in  ranking  first  Shakespeare’s  group  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
love  sonnets.  Other  critics  rank  Rossetti’s  The  House  of  Life,  a 
sequence  of  one  hundred  and  three  sonnets,  equally  with  the 
Shakesperean  sequence. 

By  some  authorities,  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  Astrophel  and  Stella, 
one  hundred  and  ten  sonnets  in  length,  is  considered  the  finest 
sequence  in  English. 

Longfellow  spent  more  than  five  years  translating  and  an- 
notating Dante’s  Divina  Commedia.  Meanwhile,  he  wrote  a se- 
quence of  six  sonnets,  purely  Petrarchan,  which  were  originally 
published  as  fly-leaves  to  his  three-part  translation. 

John  Donne  wrote  a sequence  of  nineteen  Holy  Sonnets. 

Christina  Rossetti,  sister  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  did  Later 
Life  in  twenty-eight  sonnets;  and  Monna  Innominata  in  fourteen 
sonnets. 

Thomas  S.  Jones,  Jr.  has  given  us  a sequence  of  thirty-three 
sonnets,  Petrarchan  in  form,  under  the  title  Christ  in  Britain. 

George  Meredith’s  Modern  Love,  done  in  sixteen-line  stanzas, 
is  not  properly  a sonnet  sequence,  though  it  is  usually  so  desig- 
nated. 
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William  Ellery  Leonard’s  Two  Lives  runs  some  two  hundred 
sonnets,  many  of  them  hybrid  in  form. 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay’s  Twenty  Sonnets  includes  Miss  Mil- 
lay’s finest  achievement  in  this  form. 

Finally,  in  your  study  of  the  sonnet,  be  guided  by  the  sound 
advice  of  Robert  Hillyer:  "Remember,”  says  Professor  Hillyer  in 
his  First  Principles  of  Verse  (The  Writer,  Inc.,  Boston,  1938), 
"that  the  sonnet  is  not  a tyrant,  but  a benevolent  despot,  elected, 
after  hundreds  of  experiments,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  poets. 
If  you  do  not  mean  to  keep  its  laws,  do  not  enter  its  territory.” 


/ 

\ 

\ 


CHAPTER  XV 

\ 

DL  OJ. 

The  ode  may  be  written  in  any  metric  pattern  the  author  may 
choose,  as  long  as  the  result  is  characterized  by  elevation  of  thought 
or  intensity  of  utterance. 

What  we  know  as  the  Stanzaic  Ode  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
written  in  stanzas  of  identical  pattern  throughout  the  poem.  Some 
times  called  the  Horatian  Ode,  it  is  an  attempt  to  reproduce  in 
English  the  mood  and  tempo  of  Horace’s  Latin  ode,  which  was 
written  to  be  read,  not  sung  as  were  the  choric  odes  of  the  Greek 
poet,  Pindar.  You  will  notice,  in  the  following  excerpts  from  well- 
known  Stanzaic  Odes  that  each  author  has  chosen  the  meter  and 
rhyme  pattern  best  suited  to  his  mood: 


Thou  still  unravish'd  bride  of  quietness,  (a) 

Thou  foster-child  of  Silence  and  slow  Time,  (b) 

Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thus  express  (a) 

A flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhyme:  (b) 

What  leaf-fringed  legend  haunts  about  thy  shape  (c) 

Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  both,  (d) 

In  Tempe  or  the  dales  of  Arcady?  (e) 

What  men  or  gods  are  these?  what  maidens  loth?  (d) 

What  mad  pursuit?  What  struggle  to  escape?  (c) 

What  pipes  and  timbrels?  What  wild  ecstasy?  (e) 

— John  Keats: 


Ode  on  a Grecian  Urn: 
Stanza  l 


Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  Bird! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down; 

The  voice  I hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 
In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown: 

Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home, 
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She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com; 

The  same  that  oft-ti  es  hath 
Charm’d  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

— John  Keats: 

Ode  to  a Nightingale: 
Stanza  7 


Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring?  Ay,  where  are  they? 

Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too,  — 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day, 

And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue; 

Then  in  a wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 
Among  the  river-sallows,  borne  aloft 

Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies; 

And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn; 
Hedge  crickets  sing;  and  now  with  treble  soft 
The  redbreast  whistles  from  a garden-croft, 

And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 

— John  Keats: 
To  Autumn: 
Stanza  3 


The  above  three  famous  odes  of  Keats  vary  only  slightly  in 
pattern  and  stanza  length.  Here  is  Shelley,  essentially  the  lyrist, 
in  two  variant  patterns: 

Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is: 

What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own? 

The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 

Will  take  from  both  a deep  autumnal  tone, 

Sweet  though  in  sadness.  Be  thou,  Spirit  fierce, 

My  spirit!  Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one! 

Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe, 

Like  withered  leaves,  to  quicken  a new  birth; 

And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse, 
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Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  hearth 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind! 
Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakened  earth 
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The  trumpet  of  a prophecy!  O Wind, 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind? 

— Percy  Bysshe  Shelley: 

Ode  to  the  West  Wind: 

Stanza  5 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit  — 

Bird  thou  never  wert  — 

That  from  heaven  or  near  it 
Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

— Percy  Bysshe  Shelley: 

To  a Skylark: 

Stanza  1 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  scene, 

Or  find  some  ruin  midst  its  dreary  dells, 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 
By  thy  religious  gleams. 

Or,  if  chill  blustering  winds  or  driving  rain 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut 
That  from  the  mountain’s  side 
Views  wilds  and  swelling  floods, 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discovered  spires, 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o'er  all 
Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 
The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

— William  Collins: 

Ode  To  Evening: 

Stanzas  8-10 


And  here  is  perhaps  the  shortest  ode  known.  Written 
than  two  centuries  ago  when  England  was  engaged  in  war 
as  well  as  foreign),  it  might  well  have  been  written  today: 


more 

(civil 
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ODE  WRITTEN  IN  1746 

How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country’s  wishes  blessed! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mold, 
She  there  shall  dress  a sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy’s  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung, 

By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung; 
There  Honor  comes,  a pilgrim  gray, 

To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay; 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 

To  dwell  a weeping  hermit  there! 

— William  Collins 


Contemporary  poets  are  at  home  in  this  essentially  classical 
form: 


So  may  my  mission  be,  and  so  my  end  — 

A radiation  and  a balmy  breath 
Of  warmth  and  mellow  brightness,  as  I wend 
My  streamy  way  unto  the  deeps  of  death. 

I shall  not  feel  the  cold,  nor  linger  long 
Forlorn  within  that  zone,  but  from  the  floor 
Of  ocean  rising,  on  a summer  sea 
Again  emerge,  to  follow  with  a song 
The  ceaseless  circle  of  the  years  once  more; 
And  this  in  truth  is  immortality. 

— Donald  Parson: 

Ode  to  the  Gulf  Stream: 
Stanza  7 


The  Pindaric  Ode  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  reproduce  in 
English  the  three-part  choric  pattern  employed  by  Pindar  in  his 
Greek  odes. 

It  is  built  upon  a strict  pattern  which  consists  of  ( 1 ) a strophe, 
or  turn,  which  was  sung  as  the  Greek  chorus  moved  metrically 
from  the  central  Altar  to  Dionysos,  to  the  left  of  the  stage;  (2) 
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an  antistrophe,  exactly  the  same  as  the  strophe  in  meter,  pattern 
and  line-length,  which  was  sung  as  the  chorus  moved  back  across 
the  stage  from  left  to  right  to  the  central  Altar;  and  (3)  the  epode, 
or  stand  (differing  in  meter,  pattern  and  line-length  from  the 
strophe  and  the  antistrophe),  which  was  sung  while  the  chorus 
stood  still  before  the  central  Altar.  This  three-part  pattern  could  be 
repeated  any  number  of  times. 

Our  finest  Pindaric  Odes  are  Thomas  Gray’s  The  Progress  of 
Poesy  and  The  Bard.  In  each  of  these  odes,  Gray  has  twice  repeated 
the  three  parts,  thus  making  nine  divisions  in  each  ode.  There  fol- 
lows the  opening  strophe  from  his  Progress  of  Poesy.  As  you  read, 
try  to  visualize  a Greek  theatre,  open  to  the  air  and  built  always 
on  a hillside.  The  germ  of  such  a theatre  was  the  dancing  space 
for  the  performance  of  choric  dances  to  Dionysos,  god  of  wine 
and  of  the  drama  (the  Roman  Bacchus).  The  Altar  of  Dionysos 
stands  in  the  center  of  the  stage.  The  chorus  is  moving  from  the 
Altar  to  the  left  of  the  stage: 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  POETRY 
A Pindaric  Ode 

AWAKE,  Aeolian  lyre,  awake, 

And  give  to  rapture  all  thy  trembling  strings! 
From  Helicon’s  harmonious  springs 

A thousand  rills  their  mazy  progress  take: 

The  laughing  flowers,  that  round  them  blow. 
Drink  life  and  fragrance  as  they  flow. 

Now  the  rich  stream  of  music  winds  along 
Deep,  majesdc,  smooth  and  strong, 

Thro’  verdant  vales,  and  Ceres’  golden  reign: 

Now  rolling  down  the  steep  amain, 

Headlong,  impetuous  see  it  pour; 

The  rocks  and  nodding  groves  rebellow  to  the  roar. 


As  wre  have  seen  above,  the  antistrophe  is  written  in  exactly 
the  same  pattern  as  the  strophe.  Here  is  the  antistrophe  in  The 
Progress  of  Poesy:  (Here  the  Greek  chorus  is  returning  from  the 
left  to  the  right  of  the  stage.) 
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O Sovereign  of  the  willing  soul, 

Parent  of  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  airs, 

Enchanting  shell!  the  sullen  Cares 

And  frantic  Passions  hear  thy  soft  control. 

On  Thracia’s  hills  the  Lord  of  War 
Has  curb’d  the  fury  of  his  car. 

And  dropp’d  his  thirsty  lance  at  thy  command. 

Perching  on  the  sceptered  hand 

Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lulls  the  feather’d  king 

With  ruffled  plumes  and  flagging  wing: 

Quench’d  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  lie 

The  terror  of  his  beak,  and  lightnings  of  his  eye. 

And  here  is  the  epode  in  The  Progress  of  Poesy,  differing  in 
pattern  from  the  strophe  and  antistrophe.  The  chorus  has  now  com- 
pleted its  return  from  left  to  right  and  is  standing  still  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stage,  before  the  Altar  of  Dionysos: 

Thee  the  voice,  the  dance,  obey, 

Temper’d  to  thy  warbled  lay. 

O’er  Idalia’s  velvet-green 
The  rosy-crowned  Loves  are  seen 
On  Cytherea’s  day 

With  antic  Sports,  and  blue-eyed  Pleasures, 

Frisking  light  in  frolic  measures; 

Now  pursuing,  now  retreating, 

Now  in  circling  troops  they  meet; 

To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating, 

Glance  their  many-twinkling  feet. 

Slow  melting  strains  their  Queen’s  approach  declare: 

Where’er  she  turns  the  Graces  homage  pay. 

With  arms  sublime,  that  float  upon  the  air, 

In  gliding  state  she  wins  her  easy  way: 

O’er  her  warm  cheek  and  rising  bosom  move 

The  bloom  of  young  Desire  and  purple  light  of  Love. 

— Thomas  Gray: 

The  Progress  of  Poesy: 
Stanzas  1,  2 and  3 

It  might  be  interesting  to  notice  how  closely  Gray  has  followed 
Euripides  in  the  Choruses  occurring  in  The  Trojan  Women: 
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CHORUS 

Some  Women  (Strophe) 

And  hast  thou  turned  from  the  altar  of  frankincense, 

And  given  to  the  Greek  thy  temple  of  Ilion? 

The  flame  of  the  cakes  of  corn,  is  it  gone  from  hence, 

The  myrrh  on  the  air  and  the  wreathed  towers  gone? 

And  Ida,  dark  Ida,  where  the  wild  ivy  grows, 

The  glens  that  run  as  rivers  from  the  summer-broken  snows, 

And  the  Rock,  is  it  forgotten,  where  the  first  sunbeam  glows, 

The  lit  house  most  holy  of  the  Dawn? 

Others  ( Antistrophe ) 

The  sacrifice  is  gone  and  the  sound  of  joy, 

The  dancing  under  the  stars  and  the  night-long  prayer: 

The  Golden  Images  and  the  Moons  of  Troy, 

The  twelve  moons  and  the  mighty  names  they  bear: 

My  heart,  my  heart  crieth,  O Lord  Zeus  on  high, 

Were  they  all  to  thee  as  nothing , thou  throned  in  the  sky, 
Throned  in  the  fire-cloud,  where  a City,  near  to  die, 

Passeth  in  the  wind  and  the  flare? 

A Woman  (Epode) 

Dear  one,  O husband  of  mine, 

Thou  in  the  dim  dominions 
Driftest  with  waterless  lips. 

Unburied;  and  me  the  ships 
Shall  bear  o’er  the  bitter  brine, 

Storm-birds  upon  angry  pinions, 

Where  the  towers  of  the  Giants  shine 
O’er  Argos  cloudily, 

And  the  riders  ride  by  the  sea. 

Others 

And  the  children  still  in  the  Gate 
Crowd  and  cry, 

A multitude  desolate, 

Voices  that  float  and  wait 
As  the  tears  run  dry: 
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’Mother,  alone  on  the  shore, 

They  drive  me  far  from  thee: 

Lo,  the  dip  of  the  oar, 

The  black  hull  on  the  sea! 

Is  it  the  Isle  Immortal, 

Salamis  waits  for  me? 

Is  it  the  Rock  that  broods 
Over  the  sundered  floods 
Of  Corinth,  the  ancient  portal 
Of  Pelops’  sovranty?’ 

— Euripides:  The  Trojan  Women: 
Translation  by  Gilbert  Murray 


Earlier  than  either  of  Gray’s  Pindaric  odes  was  Ben  Johnson’s 
Pindaric  Ode  to  the  Immortal  Memory  and  Friendship  of  that 
Noble  Pair,  Sir  Lucius  Carey  and  Sir  H.  Morrison  (which,  you  will 
agree,  is  quite  a mouthful  as  titles  go ) . 

The  Irregular  or  False  Pindaric  Ode  was  introduced  after  the 
17  th  Century  by  Abraham  Cowley,  who  failed  to  recognize  the 
identical  correspondence  between  the  various  divisions  of  the 
three-part  choric  pattern  in  the  true  Pindaric  ode.  Other  poets  of 
the  period  imitated  Cowley  — notably  Dryden  in  his  Alexander’s 
Feast  and  his  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia’s  Day.  Here  is  the  opening  stanza 
from  the  former: 

’Twas  at  the  royal  feast  for  Persis  won 
By  Philip’s  warlike  son  — 

Aloft  in  awful  state 
The  godlike  hero  sate 
On  his  imperial  throne; 

His  valiant  peers  were  placed  around, 

Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtle  bound 
(So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crowned); 

The  lovely  Thais  by  his  side 
Sate  like  a blooming  Eastern  bride, 

In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty’s  pride  — 

Happy,  happy,  happy  pair! 

None  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave, 
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None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair! 

Chorus:  Happy,  happy,  happy  pair!  etc. 

— John  Dryden: 

Alexander’s  Feast:  Stanza  1 

Here  is  a stanza  from  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia’s  Day: 

What  passion  cannot  Music  raise  and  quell? 

When  Jubal  struck  the  chorded  shell, 

His  listening  brethren  stood  around, 

And,  wondering,  on  their  faces  fell 
To  worship  that  celestial  sound: 

Less  than  a God  they  thought  there  could  not  dwell 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell, 

That  spoke  so  sweetly,  and  so  well. 

What  passion  cannot  Music  raise  and  quell? 

— John  Dryden: 

Ode  for  St.  Cecilia’s  Day: 
Stanza  2 

Handel  made  an  appropriate  musical  setting  for  Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia’s  Day. 

The  best  known  of  Irregular  odes  is  Wordsworth’s  Ode  on  the 
Intimations  of  Immortality  from  Recollections  of  Early  Childhood 
— another  non-stop  title: 

There  was  a time  when  meadow,  grove,  and  stream, 

The  earth,  and  every  common  sight 
To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light, 

The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a dream. 

It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore:  — 

Turn  whereso’er  I may, 

By  night  or  day, 

The  things  which  I have  seen  I now  can  see  no  more. 

— William  Wordsworth: 

Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immortality 
from  Recollections  of  Early  Childhood: 
Stanza  1 

All  of  the  above  odes  may  be  found  in  their  entirety  in  The 
Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse. 
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Blank  Verse  is  quite  generally  understood  to  mean  verse  of  a 
lofty  nature  written  in  unrhymed  iambic  pentameter  — the  meter 
in  which  the  Shakespearean  plays  are  written.  Because  of  our  fa- 
miliarity with  Shakespeare’s  plays,  and  because  it  happens  that  a 
preponderance  of  blank  verse  is  written  in  iambic  pentameter, 
the  popular  fallacy  has  sprung  up  that  all  blank  verse  is  written 
in  iambic  pentameter.  This  is  not  the  case,  as  we  shall  presently 
see. 

Marlowe,  before  all  other  poets,  used  blank  verse  in  his  16th 
Century  plays: 

Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a thousand  ships 

And  burnt  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium? 

# # # 

O,  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air 

Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a thousand  stars. 

# # # 

Stand  still,  you  ever  moving  spheres  of  heaven, 

That  time  may  cease  and  midnight  never  come. 

— Christopher  Marlowe: 

Doctor  Faustus 


Shakespeare  found  blank  verse  not  only  a competent  vehicle 
for  dramatic  narrative,  but  a particularly  mobile  medium  for  the 
subtleties  of  soliloquy:  Hamlet’s  "To  be  or  not  to  be . . . Mac- 
beth’s meditations  on  sleep;  and  Prospero’s  lovely 

We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on  ...  . 


Milton  used  blank  verse  in  Paradise  Lost : 

Now  glow’d  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires;  Hesperus  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon, 
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Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen,  unveiled  her  peerless  light, 

And  o’er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

— John  Milton: 
Paradise  Lost: 

Book  IV 

Keats  used  blank  verse  in  his  unfinished  Hyperion: 

Deep  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a vale 

Far  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  morn, 

Far  from  the  fiery  noon,  and  eve’s  one  star, 

Sat  gray-hair’d  Saturn,  quiet  as  a stone, 

Still  as  the  silence  round  about  his  lair; 

Forest  on  forest  hung  about  his  head 
Like  cloud  on  cloud. 

— John  Keats: 
Hyperion: 

Book  I:  Lines  1-7 

The  following  lines,  still  in  blank  verse,  are  from  Keats’s  at- 
tempt at  remodelling  his  fragment  of  Hyperion  into  the  form  of 
a vision: 


For  Poesy  alone  can  tell  her  dreams, — 

With  the  fine  spell  of  words  alone  can  save 

Imagination  from  the  sable  chain 

And  dumb  enchantment.  Who  alive  can  say, 

'Thou  art  no  Poet  — may’st  not  tell  thy  dreams?’ 

Since  every  man  whose  soul  is  not  a clod 
Hath  visions  and  would  speak,  if  he  had  loved, 

And  been  well  nurtured  in  his  mother  tongue. 

— John  Keats: 

Hyperion:  A Vision: 
Canto  I:  Lines  8-15 

Tennyson  used  blank  verse  in  his  Idylls  of  the  King,  Enoch 
Arden , The  Princess  and  others  of  his  longer  poems: 

Let  no  man  dream  but  that  I love  thee  still. 

Perchance,  and  so  thou  purify  thy  soul. 
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And  so  thou  lean  on  our  fair  father  Christ, 

Hereafter  in  that  world  where  all  are  pure 
We  two  may  meet  before  high  God,  and  thou 
Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  claim  me  thine,  and  know 
I am  thine  husband  — not  a smaller  soul, 

Nor  Lancelot,  nor  another.  Leave  me  that, 

I charge  thee,  my  last  hope. 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson: 
Guinevere 

Contemporary  poets,  too,  have  used  blank  verse  extensively 
in  dramatic  narrative: 

O God,  Thou  seest  us  Thy  creatures  bound 
Together  by  that  law  which  holds  the  stars 
In  palpitating  cosmic  passion  bright; 

By  which  the  very  sun  enthralls  the  earth, 

And  all  the  waves  of  the  world  faint  to  the  moon. 

Even  by  such  attraction  we  two  rush 
Together  through  the  everlasting  years. 

Us,  then,  whose  only  pain  can  be  to  part, 

How  wilt  Thou  punish?  For  what  ecstasy 
Together  to  be  blown  about  the  globe! 

What  rapture  in  perpetual  fire  to  burn 
Together!  — where  we  are  is  endless  fire. 

There  centuries  shall  in  a moment  pass, 

And  all  the  cycles  in  one  hour  elapse! 

Still,  still  together,  even  when  faints  Thy  sun, 

And  past  our  souls  Thy  stars  like  ashes  fall, 

How  wilt  Thou  punish  us  who  cannot  part? 

— Stephen  Phillips: 
Paolo  and  Francesca: 

Act  IV 

Isolt  of  the  white  hands, 

Isolt  with  her  gray  eyes  and  her  white  face, 

Still  gazed  across  the  water  to  the  north 
But  not  now  for  a ship.  Were  ships  to  come, 

No  fleet  of  them  could  hold  a golden  cargo 
That  would  be  worth  one  agate  that  was  hers — 
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One  toy  that  he  had  given  her  long  ago, 

And  long  ago  forgotten. 

• # • 

And  white  birds  everywhere,  flying,  and  flying; 

Alone,  with  her  white  face  and  her  gray  eyes, 

She  watched  them  there  till  even  her  thoughts  were  white, 
And  there  was  nothing  alive  but  white  birds  flying, 

Flying,  and  always  flying,  and  still  flying, 

And  the  white  sunlight  flashing  on  the  sea. 

— Edwin  Arlington  Robinson: 
Tristram 

So  far,  we  have  considered  only  blank  verse  written  in  iambic 
pentameter.  But  strictly  speaking,  blank  verse  is  any  metrical  verse 
that  is  unrhymed.  Since  blank  verse  is  consistently  metrical,  it  is 
automatically  distinguished  from  free  verse.  Here  is  blank  verse 
in  trochaic  tetrameter: 

On  the  shore  stood  Hiawatha, 

Turned  and  waved  his  hand  at  parting; 

On  the  clear  and  luminous  water 
Launched  his  birch  canoe  for  sailing; 

From  the  pebbles  of  the  margin 
Shoved  it  forth  into  the  water; 

Whispered  to  it,  "Westward!  westward!” 

And  with  speed  it  darted  forward. 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow: 
Hiawatha  XXII : Hiawatha's  Departure 

And  here  Longfellow  employs  blank  verse  in  dactylic  hexam- 
eter: 

This  is  the  forest  primeval.  The  murmuring  pines  and  the  hemlocks, 
Bearded  with  moss,  and  in  garments  green,  indistinct  in  the  twilight. 
Stand  like  Druids  of  eld,  with  voices  sad  and  prophetic, 

Stand  like  harpers  hoar,  with  beards  that  rest  on  their  bosoms. 
Loud  from  its  rocky  caverns,  the  deep-voiced  neighboring  ocean 
Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail  of  the  forest. 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow: 
Evangeline:  Prelude 
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And  here,  for  variety,  is  a four-line  stanza  in  blank  verse'-  The 
first  two  lines  are  in  iambic  pentameter  and  the  last  two  lines  are 
in  iambic  trimeter: 

Now  air  is  hushed,  save  where  the  weak-eyed  bat 
With  short,  shrill  shriek,  flits  by  on  leathern  wing, 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 
His  small  but  sullen  horn, 

As  oft  he  rises  ’midst  the  twilight  path, 

Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  hum  — 

Now  teach  me,  maid  composed, 

To  breathe  some  softened  strain, 

Whose  numbers,  stealing  through  thy  darkening  vale, 

May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit, 

As,  musing  slow,  I hail 
Thy  genial  loved  return. 

— William  Collins: 

Ode  to  Evening: 

Lines  10-20 
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In  Chapter  V,  when  we  were  talking  about  meter,  it  was 
recommended  that  you  adhere  closely  to  strict  iambic,  trochaic, 
anapestic  or  dactylic  meter.  You  were  promised  that  when  you 
had  served  your  apprenticeship,  it  would  then  be  your  privilege 
to  introduce  into  your  writing  an  occasional  variant  foot. 

In  your  study  of  the  examples  so  far  offered,  you  have  doubt- 
less discovered  many  instances  of  this  legitimate  foot  substitution; 
and  have  perhaps  been  confused  thereby.  Perhaps,  too,  you  may 
have  quite  unconsciously  introduced  into  your  own  lines  some  such 
variation  in  meter. 

You  may  have  noticed  other  devices  of  the  masters.  A large 
proportion  of  our  English  words  are  iambic  in  accent,  and  for 
that  reason,  perhaps,  we  use  iambic  meter  more  frequently  than  we 
do  any  other  meter.  Shakespeare  employs  iambic  pentameter,  bas- 
ically, in  blank  verse  throughout  his  plays.  But  even  a single  page 
of  iambics  would  become  monotonous,  if  it  were  not  relieved  oc- 
casionally by  some  slight  variation  in  meter. 

Simplest  of_  recognized  metrical  variations  is  the  trisyllabic 
foot:\in  the  'spring, |for  example,  instead  of  | in  jpr/«g|in  an  iambic 
ljne;  | And.  the 'shadjows  gathfer;  instead  of  \aiid1  shadjows2  gat  hfer: 
{O' in  I finite  ■'deep;  instead  of  |0  bound jleTs  2deep.\ 

In  approaching  the  intricacies  of  metrical  variation,  we  must, 
first  of  all,  recognize  that  in  addition  to  metrical  rhythm,  there  is 
also  speech  rhythm  — the  rhythm  in  which  we  speak  naturally, 
as  differentiated  from  the  precise  rhythm  we  use  in  scansion. 
Shakespeare  arranged  his  lines  in  iambic  pentameter.  They  scanned 
perfectly  and  to  his  satisfaction.  But  this  arrangement  was  for 
structural  purposes  only.  He  expected  his  players  to  read  those 
lines  in  the  natural  speech  rhythm.  We,  too,  in  reading  those  lines 
are  concerned  only  with  the  interpretation  of  the  thought.  We 
stress  important  words  and  glide  over  prepositions  and  articles. 

Now  let’s  see  how  Shakespeare  contrived  a happy  balance  be- 
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tween  metrical  rhythm  and  speech  rhythm.  Take  the  opening  lines 
from  A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream: 


Theseus:  Now,  fair  Hippolyta,  our  nuptial  hour  (1) 

Draws  on  apace;  for  happy  days  bring  in  (2) 

Another  moon:  but  O,  methinks,  how  slow  (3) 

This  old  moon  wanes!  she  lingers  my  desires,  (4) 

Like  to  a step-dame  or  a dowager  (5) 

| Long  withjering  out |a  young| man’s  rev| enue.',|  (6) 


Here,  in  the  first  five  lines,  Shakespeare  establishes  his  rhythm 
(iambic  pentameter).  Our  ear  is  attuned  to  it;  we  know  what  to 
expect.  Then,  in  line  6 (second  foot)  he  slips  in  a trisyllabic  foot 
— ( ering  out),  immediately  thereafter  recovers  his  basic  rhythm 
and  goes  blithely  on  again  in  regular  iambs.  Hippolyta  replies  to 
Theseus  in  unbroken  iambs,  and  presently  Shakespeare  introduces 
another  metrical  variation:  the  transferred  accent : 

Theseus:  Hippolyta,  1^  woo’d  tiiee  with  my  sword, 

And  won|thy  love, | doing  |tfiee  injjuriesj; 

In  the  third  foot  of  the  second  line  quoted,  the  accent  has 
been  deliberately  transferred  from  its  normal  position  in  the  iambic 
foot  to  the  last  syllable  of  that  foot:  (do ing) . But  again,  and  im- 
mediately, Shakespeare  recovers  the  basic  rhythm  in  the  following 
foot:  thee4in|juries. 

Similarly,  throughout  each  of  his  plays,  Shakespeare  varies  his 
rhythms  and  so  skillfully  that  the  reader  is  aware  only  of  some 
pleasant  secondary  rhythm  woven  over  and  above  the  normal 
rhythm.  Shakespeare’s  secret  is  that  he  immediately,  in  the  next 
foot,  recovers  and  re-establishes  his  basic  rhythm. 

Thou  hast  by  moonlight  by  her  window  sung 
With  feigning  voice  verses  of  feigning  love, 

In  scanning  the  second  line  of  the  excerpt  above,  just  keep 
right  on  going,  accenting  the  last  syllable  of  verse s;  and  the  line 
will  scan  perfectly  because  of  Shakespeare’s  infallible  recovery  of 
accent.  If  you  tried  substituting  another  word  for  verses  — say, 
the  word  poetry  — you  would  become  hopelessly  involved,  be- 
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cause,  no  matter  how  hard  you  tried,  you  could  never  recover  the 
accent.  Try  it.  You  would  come  out  like  this: 

With  feign  |ing  voice  [poet  |ry  of  [feigning | love 

The  line  will  not  scan  — any  more  than  will  the  following 
two  lines  from  a so-called  "sonnet”: 

Colorado  river  far  below. 

Like  a satin  ribbon,  gleaming  gray 

These  lines  are  purely  trochaic  and  scan  perfectly  into  trochaic 
pentameter: 

Colojradol  riverl  far  Bejlow,  ^1  , >. 

Like  a|satih|ribbon,|gleaming|gray'  'I 

but  if  you  include  them  in  a sonnet,  they  must  be  amenable  to 
iambic  scansion  and  iambic  pentameter.  Let’s  try  to  scan  them 
iambically: 

!Colcjrado|rivef|faf  belowl  ^ ^ . 

| Like  aj s'atin [ribbon, | gleaming |gray''-^ | 

We  come  out  exactly  nowhere.  If  you  are  doing  a sonnet,  you  can’t 
write  along  in  basic  iambs  and  then  suddenly,  out  of  a clear  sky, 
write  in  lines  that  are  unfalteringly  trochaic.  There  is  no  place  for 
a trochaic  line  in  a sonnet.  Even  one  trochaic  line  in  a sonnet  be- 
trays the  amateur.  On  the  other  hand,  a transferred  accent  in  one, 
or  even  two  feet  of  a sonnet  line,  immediately  recovered  within 
that  line,  marks  the  master. 

Now  it  is  good  poetry  to  transfer  the  accent  in  the  first  foot  of 
of  iambic  line,  provided  you  know  what  you  are  doing.  But  you 
MUST  — and  at  once,  in  the  following  foot  — restore  the  basic 
meter,  as  Shakespeare  does  in  this  line  which  occurs  a little  later 
on  in  A Midsummer  Night's  Dream: 

Making  | it  momentary  as  [a  sound.| 

Scan  this  line  aloud,  accenting  it  as  marked  above,  and  you 
will  find  that  if  you  keep  right  on  going,  you  will  come  out  all 
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right  in  the  end.  This  is  the  infallible  test  in  the  scansion  of  any 
line  in  which  the  transferred  accent  occurs:  Each  foot  following 
the  transferred  accent  must  resolve  itself  into  a foot  of  the  basic 
meter.  If  it  does,  you  may  be  sure  you  have  a perfect  line  metrically. 
Specifically,  in  iambics:  if  each  foot  following  the  transferred  ac- 
cent resolves  itself  into  a perfect  iamb,  you  may  be  sure  you  have 
a perfect  iambic  line  metrically.  If,  however,  the  final  syllable  of 
an  iamb  is  left  dangling,  as  are  the  words  love,  gray  and  the  last 
syllable  of  the  word  below,  in  the  examples  given  above,  you  may 
be  sure  that  your  line  is  radically  wrong. 

In  scanning 


Makingj  it  mornentatjy  asja  sound.) 

you  scanned  it 

according  to  metrical  scansion  — in  metrical  rhythm.  Of  course, 
in  reading  the  line  for  any  purpose  other  than  scansion,  you  will 
read  it  in  speech  rhythm,  as  Shakespeare  intended  it  to  be  read: 

Making) it  momjentaijy  asja  sound. 

Let’s  see  what  happens  when  we  fail  to  recover  the  accent  im- 
mediately in  the  following  foot:  Suppose  that  Shakespeare,  after 
transferring  the  accent  in  the  first  foot  in  the  line  above,  had  fin- 
ished out  his  line  to  read: 

Making]  it  diffusive)  as  a j sound,  (y)\ 

the  line  would 

still  have  been  in  pentameter,  but  it  would  have  been  in  trochaic 
pentameter,  like  the  Colorado  river  line  above.  And  there  is  no 
place  for  a trochaic  line  in  any  poem  that  is  basically  iambic. 

Let’s  see  how  other  poets  have  handled  the  transferred  accent: 
Take  Keats’s  sonnet 

ON  THE  SEA 

It  keeps  eternal  whisperings  around 
Desolate  shores,  and  with  its  mighty  swell 
* # # 

Often  ’tis  in  such  gentle  temper  found, 
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or  these  lines  from  his  Endymion: 

An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink, 
Pouring  unto  us  from  the  heaven’s  brink. 


In  the  lines  beginning  desolate,  often,  pouring,  Keats  has  de- 
liberately transferred  the  accent  to  the  first  syllable  of  those  words. 
He  could  have  written  abandoned  shores,  and  thus  stayed  well 
within  the  iambics  required  of  a sonnet;  he  could  have  written 

’Tis  in  such  gentle  temper  often  found; 


Endymion  line,  he  could  have  written. 


and  in  the 


That  pours  unto  us  from  the  heaven’s  brink, 


but  he 

would  have  lost  immeasurably  in  effect.  The  sensitive  ear  of  Keats 
would  tell  him  that 

Pouring  unto  us  from  the  heaven’s  brink, 

literally  does  pour  unto  us  an  endless  fountain. 

In  Shelley’s  Ode  to  the  \ Vest  Wind, 

And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse, 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  hearth 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind! 


the  transferred  accent  in  the  word  scatter,  literally  does  scatter 
ashes  and  sparks;  and  in  the  next  line,  where  the  accent  is  trans- 
ferred in  the  noun  ashes,  the  effect  is  breath-taking.  It  is  as  though 
someone  had  taken  us  by  the  hand  and  led  us  to  a mountain  sum- 
mit and  commanded,  "Look!” 

In  these  lines  from  Robinson's  Tristram, 

And  while  the  King 

Said  what  he  said,  Tristram  was  seeing  only 
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A last  look  in  two  dark  and  frightened  eyes 
That  always  in  the  moonlight  would  be  shining, 

Alone  above  the  sound  of  Cornish  waves 

That  always  in  the  moonlight  would  be  breaking 

Cold  upon  Cornish  rocks  . . 

the  effect  of  the 

transferred  accent  ( to  cold ) is  as  chilling  as  though  some  one  had 
pushed  us  overboard  into  those  Cornish  waters. 

In  the  excerpt  from  Tristram,  we  find  an  example  of  another 
metrical  variation,  the  feminine  ending,  which  we  encountered 
in  Chapter  III  on  Rhyme.  ( only,  shining,  breaking,  in  the 
above).  This  device,  introduced  occasionally,  tends  to  soften 
the  relentless  march  of  lines  ending  in  a monosyllable,  or  in 
words  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  and  adds  a refreshing  lilt  to 
the  poem  as  a whole. 

Somewhere  in  our  study  of  metrical  variation,  we  should 
examine  that  delicate  mechanism,  known,  and  always  ineffec- 
tually explained,  as  time  element. 

Time  element,  as  its  name  would  imply,  has  to  do  not  so 
much  with  the  accent  of  words  as  with  the  amount  of  time  con- 
sumed in  pronouncing  them.  Pope,  in  his  Essay  on  Criticism, 
illustrates  the  variation  in  tempo  of  certain  words  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

The  line,  too,  labors  and  the  words  move  slow; 

Not  so,  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 

These  lines  have  exactly  the  same  number  of  feet,  but  do 
you  see  how  much  more  slowly  the  first  line  seems  to  move 
than  the  second?  And  though  nothing  could  be  more  swift  than 
the  word  itself,  unless  it  is  the  speed  with  which  we  toss  off 
Camilla,  there  is  no  way  whereby  we  can  make  that  first  line  do 
anything  but  move  slow.  It  just  simply  takes  longer  to  say 
"words  move  slow”  than  it  does  to  say  "scours  the  plain,”  though 
in  each  group  of  three  words  the  accentual  element  is  the  same. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  enigma  known  as  time  element 
is  an  indefinable  subtle  rhythm  inherent  in  certain  words,  as 
distinguished  from  the  rhythm  of  their  accent. 

Hillyer,  in  his  First  Principles  of  Verse  ( The  Writer,  Boston, 
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1938)  speaks  of  the  "hovering  accent ” as  being  'one  of  the  most 
delicate  and  pleasing  of  metrical  variations,”  and  gives  as  an 
illustration: 


The  rude | forefathers  of  | thie  ham|let  speak  | 


"In  the  second  foot,”  Hillyer  explains,  "neither  the  first  nor 
the  second  syllable  receives  a full  stress;  they  are  of  equal  accent 
and  share  the  stress  of  the  foot.”  Whether  you  think  of  this  foot 
as  having  a "hovering  accent,’’  or  as  being  a spondee,  it  is  un- 
mistakably a variant  foot,  and  constitutes  a metrical  variation. 


y 


So  we  have  the  trisyllabic  foot,  the  transferred  accent,  the 
feminine  ending,  the  time  element  and  the  hovering  accent. 
These  metrical  variations  which  the  poet  weaves  in  and  out, 
almost  unconsciously,  through  his  chosen  basic  meter  may  well 
be  compared  with  the  counter  rhythms  of  Bach,  or  to  the  arpeg- 
gios that  Debussy  weaves  for  one  hand  to  play,  while  the  other 
hand  — sometimes  one  hand,  sometimes  the  other  — carries  the 
melody. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


Dk  e French 


ormd 


( beginning  with  the  Rondelet  and  the  Triolet) 


Now  that  you  have  established  a certain  momentum  through 
experimentation  with  various  stanzaic  forms  in  English,  you 
may  like  to  try  your  hand  at  some  of  the  many  forms  of  French 
origin. 

These,  in  the  order  of  their  simplicity  of  achievement 
are  the  rondetet,  triolet,  rondel,  villanelle',  rondeau,  roundel , 
ballade  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  English  ballad),  chant 
royal  and  sestina. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  sestina,  all  of  the  French 
forms  are  based  on  a refrain  — a repeated  line  that  recurs  at 
fixed  intervals  throughout  the  poem.  On  occasions,  two  lines, 
constituting  a double  refrain  — are  repeated,  always  at  fixed 
intervals;  but  in  every  case  the  refrain  is  the  heart  and  soul  of 
the  poem.  The  refrain  should  recur  naturally  — with  seeming 
inevitability — and  preferably  with  a slightly  different  nuance 
of  meaning  each  time.  In  no  case,  may  the  arrangement  of  words 
in  the  refrain,  or  of  the  word-  sounds,  be  changed;  but  the 
meaning  of  the  words  may  be  artfully  modified,  even  to  the 
extent  of  punning,  which  the  French  obviously  enjoy. 

For  example,  Michael  Lewis  takes  as  his  refrain,  "My  lady’s 
eyes,”  which,  on  first  repetition,  becomes  "My  lady  sighs,”  and 
on  second  repetition,  "'My  lady’s  size.”  Louis  Untermeyer  starts 
with  the  refrain  "Immortal  eyes,”  which  shortly  becomes  "Im- 
mortal lies,”  and  finally,  "Immortalize.”  Again  in  a triolet,  Mr. 
Untermeyer’s  refrain  line,  "I  only  hear  the  mournful  Muse,” 
becomes,  due  to  "a  lonely  feline  pest,”  "I  only  hear  the  mourn- 
ful mews.”  In  each  case,  the  word  sounds  remain  the  same, 
but  the  words  themselves  have  been  altered  to  give  a different 
meaning  with  each  repetition.  Sometimes  the  mere  addition, 
shifting,  or  omission  of  a comma  "makes  all  the  difference.” 
You  may  use  your  ingenuity,  with  tongue  in  cheek,  in  bandy- 
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ing  about  word,  spelling,  punctuation  or  emphasis  in  the  refrain 
of  any  French  form,  as  long  as  the  sound  sequence  of  its  words 
remains  unchanged. 

Helen  Louise  Cohen  in  her  Lyric  Forms  from  France  (Har- 
court  Brace,  1922)  has  written  an  absorbing  history  of  the 
French  forms.  Her  book  includes  many  models  of  authentic 
patterns,  many  of  which  originated  in  Medieval  France,  and  all 
are  based  on  rigid  rules.  Following  these  rules  — making  your 
words  jump  through  a hoop  — is  the  finest  kind  of  discipline. 
And  discipline  is  the  backbone  of  every  art.  Indeed,  without  dis- 
cipline, there  can  be  no  art.  Late  in  the  17th  Century  Alexander 
Pope  wrote  (Essay  on  Criticism): 

True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance. 

As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learned  to  dance. 

Later,  Thomas  Moore  went  so  far  as  to  declare 

He  dances  best  who  dances  first  in  chains. 


So  let’s 

get  into  our  chains  now,  and  step  out  in  our  first  dance  in  the 
French  manner: 

Slightest  of  the  French  forms  is  the  Rondolet,  a seven-line 
stanza  with  but  two  rhymes  and  a single  refrain,  which  is  intro- 
duced in  line  1,  repeated  in  line  3 and  again  in  line  7.  Ideally, 
the  refrain  is  not  more  than  four  or  five  syllables  in  length, 
and  usually  has  a feminine  ending.  The  rhyme  pattern  is  A b A 
a b b A: 


I SHALL  GO  SMILING 


I shall  go  smiling 

(A) 

All  down  the  years.  O well  I know 

(b) 

I shall  go  smiling 

(A) 

And  unafraid  in  reconciling 

(a) 

The  dark,  for  you  would  have  me  so. 

(b) 

And  when  my  summons  comes  to  go. 

(b) 

I shall  go  smiling 

(A) 

— B.  B.  U. 
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Here  are  two  rondelets  with  a masculine  ending  in  the  refrain: 

I wonder  why 

I dread  the  night,  fog- footed,  cowled; 

I wonder  why 

I should  remember  and  apply 

The  darkness  to  a thing  that  prowled 
And  sat  upon  your  grave  and  howled  . . . 

I wonder  why. 

— Cosette  Middleton 
RONDELET 

Say  what  you  please, 

But  know,  I shall  not  change  my  mind! 

Say  what  you  please, 

Even,  if  you  wish  it  on  your  knees  — 

And  when  you  hear  me  next  defined 
As  something  lighter  than  the  wind, 

Say  what  you  please! 

— May  Probyn 

The  Triolet  is  a single  stanza  of  eight  lines,  and  has  only  two 
rhymes.  It  is  based  on  a refrain  of  two  lines,  A and  B,  which  begin 
and  end  the  poem.  The  A line  is  repeated  also  as  line  4.  In  the 
rhyme  pattern,  A B a A a b A B,  the  refrain  lines  are  indicated  by 
capital  letters. 

The  following  triolet,  perhaps  best  known  of  all  triolets,  is  by 
Austin  Dobson,  most  deft  of  the  English  poets  in  the  execution  of 
French  forms: 

THE  KISS 


(1) 

Rose  kissed  me  today 

(A) 

(2) 

Will  she  kiss  me  tomorrow? 

(B) 

(3) 

Let  it  be  as  it  may, 

(a) 

(4) 

Rose  kissed  me  today; 

(A) 

(5) 

But  the  pleasure  gives  way 

(a) 

(6) 

To  a savor  of  sorrow; 

(b) 

(7) 

Rose  kissed  me  today 

(A) 

(8) 

Will  she  kiss  me  tomorrow? 

(B) 

— Austin  Dobson:  Rose  Leaves 
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Now,  let’s  see  what  happened  in  the  building  of  this  triolet: 
After  the  poet  had  decided  upon  his  refrain,  the  skeleton  of  his 
poem  was  this: 


(1) 

Rose  kissed  me  today, 

(A) 

(2) 

Will  she  kiss  me  tomorrow? 

(B) 

(3) 

(a) 

(4) 

Rose  kissed  me  today 

(A) 

(5) 

(a) 

(6) 

(b) 

(7) 

Rose  kissed  me  today, 

(A) 

(8) 

Will  she  kiss  me  tomorrow? 

(B) 

With  five  of  his  eight  lines  accomplished,  the  poet  had  only 
three  lines  to  go:  two  a lines  and  one  b line.  But  his  problem  lay 
in  making  those  three  lines  fit  into  the  delicate,  fragile  mood  of 
his  refrain,  for  a triolet  is  essentially  a dainty  thing.  It  is  true  that 
the  triolets  of  an  earlier  day  did  deal  with  profound  subjects,  but 
the  very  laciness  of  the  triolet  pattern  makes  it  seem  better  suited 
to  light  or  even  flippant  themes. 

Henley,  another  adept  in  French  forms,  tells  us  how  easy  it  is: 

TRIOLET 

Easy  is  the  triolet 

If  you  really  learn  to  make  it! 

Once  a neat  refrain  you  get. 

Easy  is  the  triolet. 

As  you  see!  — I pay  my  debt 

With  another  rhyme.  Deuce  take  it, 

Easy  is  the  triolet, 

If  you  really  learn  to  make  it! 

— William  Ernest  Henley 

AND  SO  SING  I 

"Come  with  me  and  be  my  love!” 

Shepherds  sang,  and  so  sing  I; 

Softly  sighs  the  wooing  dove, 

"Come  with  me  and  be  my  love!” 

Sweet  all  other  songs  above, 
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Purer  note  we  need  not  try  — 

"Come  with  me  and  be  my  love!” 

Shepherds  sang,  and  so  sing  I. 

— Burton  Haseltine 

Here,  in  quite  a different  mood,  is  another  triolet  by  Dr. 
Haseltine: 

When  Phyllis  moves  her  lips  to  pray 
Oh  then  does  Heaven  itself  draw  near. 

The  holiest  moment  of  the  day, 

When  Phyllis  moves  her  lips  to  pray. 

Its  mystic  meaning  none  can  say, 

’Tis  far  too  sweet  for  mortal  ear.  — 

When  Phyllis  moves  her  lips  to  pray, 

Oh  then  does  Heaven  itself  draw  near. 

— Burton  Haseltine 

Do  you  see  what  the  longer  line-length  does  for  the  mood? 

SONG 

I make  my  shroud,  but  no  one  knows  — 

So  shimmering  fine  it  is  and  fair, 

With  stitches  set  in  even  rows, 

I make  my  shroud,  but  no  one  knows. 

In  door-way  where  the  lilac  blows, 

Humming  a little  wandering  air, 

I make  my  shroud  but  no  one  knows, 

So  shimmering  fine  it  is  and  fair. 

— Adelaide  Crapsey 

And  now  to  return  the  triolet  — and  you  — to  a lighter  note, 
I give  you 


HERE  LIES  LOVE 
(A  trio  of  triolets ) 

Love’s  such  a trouble 
I’m  sorry  we  met! 
Grieving  is  double  — 
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Love’s  such  a trouble! 

It  bursts  like  a bubble 
Or  dewdrop,  my  pet  — 
Love’s  such  a trouble, 

I’m  sorry  we  met. 

What  a nuisance  is  love! 

Too  bad  we  must  part. 
Forgive  me,  my  dove  — 
What  a nuisance  is  love. 

Tho  I’m  keeping  your  glove 
I’m  returning  your  heart. 
What  a nuisance  is  love  — 
Too  bad  we  must  part. 

Shall  the  dancers  remain 
When  the  fiddlers  are  fled? 
Stirring  embers  of  pain, 

Shall  the  dancers  remain? 

Ah,  not  — not  again! 

All  the  roses  are  dead. 

Shall  the  dancers  remain 
When  the  fiddlers  are  fled? 

— Delos  Avery 


CHAPTER  XIX 


DL  Rondel 


Closely  related  to  the  triolet  is  the  Rondel,  a thrteen-line  poem 
with  a double  refrain.  Originally  a song  to  accompany  a round 
dance,  the  rondel  has  undergone  many  changes  through  four  cen- 
turies. Only  its  final  forms  are  illustrated  here. 

The  rondel  is  usually  divided  into  three  stanzes:  the  first  two 
of  four  lines  each;  the  third  of  five  lines.  Only  two  rhyme-sounds 
are  permitted  throughout,  and  no  rhyming  word  may  be  repeated. 
Because  of  its  somewhat  greater  length,  the  rondel  lends  itself  to 
more  serious  expression  than  the  triolet.  The  usual  rhyme  scheme 
is  A B b a;  a b A B;  a b b a A: 


THE  WANDERER 


Love  comes  back  to  his  vacant  dwelling — (A) 

The  old,  old  Love  that  we  knew  of  yore!  (B) 

We  see  him  stand  by  the  open  door,  (b) 

With  his  great  eyes  sad,  and  his  bosom  swelling.  (a) 

He  makes  as  though  in  our  arms  repelling,  (a) 

He  fain  would  lie  as  he  lay  before;  — (b) 

Love  comes  back  to  his  vacant  dwelling  — (A) 

The  old,  old  Love  that  we  knew  of  yore!  (B) 

Ah,  who  shall  help  us  from  over-spelling  (a) 

That  sweet,  forgotten,  forbidden  lore!  (b) 

E’en  as  we  doubt,  in  our  heart  once  more,  (b) 

With  a rush  of  tears  to  our  eyelids  welling,  (a) 

Love  comes  back  to  his  vacant  dwelling.  (A) 


— Austin  Dobson 


The  rondel  below  is  a translation  from  the  original  by  Charles 
d’  Orleans,  (1391-1465 ) father  of  Louis  XII: 
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VARIATIONS 

I 

"Alons  au  bois  le  mat  cueillir”  — Charles  d'Orleans 

We’ll  to  the  woods  and  gather  May 
Fresh  from  the  footprints  of  the  rain; 

We’ll  to  the  woods,  at  every  vein 
To  drink  the  spirit  of  the  day. 

The  winds  of  spring  are  out  at  play, 

The  need’s  of  spring  in  heart  and  brain. 

We’ll  to  the  woods  and  gather  May 
Fresh  from  the  footprints  of  the  rain. 

The  world’s  too  near  her  end,  you  say?  — 

Hark  to  the  blackbird’s  mad  refrain! 

It  waits  for  her,  the  vast  Inane?  — 

Then,  girls,  to  help  her  on  her  way 
We’ll  to  the  woods  and  gather  May. 

— Charles  d'Orleans 

Translation  by  William  Ernest  Henley 

Here  is  a translation  of  another  rondel,  written  in  the  15  th 
Century  by  the  same  Charles  d’Orleans,  who,  you  remember,  spent 
twenty-five  years  as  a prisoner  in  England,  after  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court.  That  gave  him  plenty  of  time  for  writing.  Returning  to 
France  in  1440,  he  settled  at  Blois  and  surrounded  himself  with 
kindred  souls  who  delighted  in  matching  wits  in  writing  rondels, 
ballades  and  other  French  forms  popular  at  that  time: 

RONDEL 

Charles  d'Orleans,  1391  - 1463 

To  his  Mistress,  to  succour  his  heart  that  is  beleaguered 
by  jealousy 

Strengthen,  my  Love,  this  castle  of  my  heart, 

And  with  some  store  of  pleasure  give  me  aid. 

For  jealousy,  with  all  them  of  his  part, 

Strong  seige  about  the  weary  tower  has  laid. 

Nay,  if  to  break  his  bands  thou  art  afraid, 
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Too  weak  to  make  his  cruel  force  depart, 

Strengthen,  my  Love,  this  castle  of  my  heart, 

And  with  some  store  of  pleasure  give  me  aid. 

Nay,  let  not  jealousy,  for  all  his  art 
Be  master,  and  the  tower  in  ruin  laid, 

That  still,  ah  Love!  thy  gracious  rule  obeyed. 

Advance,  and  give  me  succour  of  thy  part; 

Strengthen,  my  Love,  this  castle  of  my  heart. 

Translation  by  Andrew  Lang 

Always,  poets  have  been  preoccupied  with  the  contemplation 
of  death  — its  mystery  and  its  solution.  Henley  has  expressed  his 
conviction  in  this  reassuring 

RONDEL 

The  ways  of  Death  are  soothing  and  serene 

And  all  the  words  of  Death  are  grave  and  sweet. 

From  camp  and  church,  the  fireside  and  the  street, 

She  sighs  to  come,  and  strife  and  song  have  been. 

A summer  night  descending,  cool  and  green 

And  dark,  on  daytime’s  dust  and  stress  and  heat, 

The  ways  of  Death  are  soothing  and  serene. 

And  all  the  words  of  Death  are  grave  and  sweet. 

O glad  and  powerful,  with  triumphant  mien 
And  hopeful  faces,  look  upon  and  greet 
This  last  of  all  your  lovers,  and  to  meet 
Her  kiss,  the  Comforter’s,  your  spirit  lean  . . . 

The  ways  of  Death  are  soothing  and  serene. 

— William  Ernest  Henley 

An  earlier  form  of  the  rondel  is  the  fourteen-line  arrangement, 
in  which  the  first  two  lines  are  repeated  as  the  last  two  lines.  The 
stanzaic  arrangement  may  vary,  too,  the  first  two  stanzas  appearing 
as  one  stanza,  particularly  if  the  unit  of  thought  is  so  divided,  as  in 
the  example  below.  Various  rhyme  patterns  may  be  followed,  as 
long  as  only  two  rhyme-sounds  are  used  and  two  refrain  lines.  The 
usual  rhyme  scheme  is  A B a b b a A B;  a b a b A B. 
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READY  FOR  THE  RIDE— 1795 

Through  the  fresh  fairness  of  the  Spring  to  ride,  ( A ) 

As  in  the  old  days  when  he  rode  with  her,  ( B ) 

With  joy  of  Love  that  has  fond  Hope  to  bride,  (a) 

One  year  ago  had  made  her  pulses  stir.  (b) 

Now  shall  no  wish  with  any  day  recur  (b) 

(For  Love  and  Death  part  year  and  year  full  wide),  (a) 

Through  the  fresh  fairness  of  the  Spring  to  ride,  ( A ) 

As  in  the  old  days  when  he  rode  with  her.  (B) 

No  ghost  there  lingers  of  the  smile  that  died  (a) 

On  the  sweet  pale  lips  where  his  kisses  were  — ( b ) 

Yet  still  she  turns  her  delicate  head  aside,  (a) 

If  she  may  hear  him  come,  with  jingling  spur  — (b) 

Through  the  fresh  fairness  of  the  Spring  to  ride,  (A) 

As  in  the  old  days  when  he  rode  with  her.  (B) 

— Henry  Cuyler  Bunner 


CHAPTER  XX 
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A later  form  of  the  rondel  is  the  Rondeau,  a fifteen-line  poem 
carrying  only  two  rhymes  and  divided  into  stanzas  of  five,  four  and 
six  lines  each.  It  may  be  written  in  the  meter  and  line-length  of 
your  own  choosing.  The  refrain  is  made  up  of  the  first  few  words 
of  the  first  line  — strictly  speaking,  the  first  four  syllables  — and 
is  unrhymed.  Most  familiar  of  all  rondeaux  is  John  McCrea’s, 
which  came  to  us  out  of  World  War  I.  With  X representing  the 
refrain,  In  Flanders  Fields,  (the  first  four  syllables)  the  rhyme 
scheme  is  Xa  a b b a;  a a b X;  a a b b a X: 

IN  FLANDERS  FIELDS 


In  Flanders  Fields  the  poppies  blow  (Xa) 

Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row,  (a) 

That  mark  our  place;  and  in  the  sky  (b) 

The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly  (b) 

Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below.  ( a ) 

We  are  the  Dead.  Short  days  ago  (a) 

We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow',  (a) 

Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie  (b) 

In  Flanders  fields.  (X) 

Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe:  (a) 

To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw  (a) 

The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  it  high.  (b) 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die  (b) 

We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow  (a) 

In  Flanders  fields.  (X) 


— John  McCrea 

In  his  Essay  in  Character,  which  fills  some  two-thirds  of  the 
volume  In  Flanders  Fields  and  Other  Poems  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
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1919),  by  Lieut.  Col.  John  McCrea,  Sir  Andrew  MacPhail  attrib- 
utes the  invention  of  the  rondeau  form  to  McCrea.  After  analyzing 
the  form  at  some  length,  he  concludes,  "It  was  a form  upon  which 
he  (McCrea)  had  worked  for  years,  and  made  his  own.  When 
the  moment  arrived,  the  medium  was  ready.”  Here,  we  hold  with 
Sir  Andrew:  he  had  worked  for  years;  the  medium  was  ready.  But 
McCrea,  who  had  derived  from  the  early  French,  would  have  been 
the  last  to  claim  that  he  had  originated  the  form.  "One  welcomes,” 
Sir  Andrew  continues,  "what  may  become  a new  and  fixed  mode 
of  expression  in  verse.”  A fixed  mode,  Sir  Andrew,  since  early  in 
the  17th  Century. 

Here,  in  a lighter  vein  than  In  Flanders  Fields,  a master  of 
French  forms  improvises  a rondeau  to  order,  defining  the  pattern 
as  he  goes: 


THE  RONDEAU 

You  bid  me  try,  Blue  Eyes,  to  write 
A Rondeau.  What!  Forthwith? — Tonight? 
Reflect.  Some  skill  I have,  ’tis  true; 

But  thirteen  lines!  — and  rhymed  on  two!  — 
"Refrain,”  as  well.  Ah,  hapless  plight! 

Still,  there  are  five  lines  — ranged  aright. 

These  Gallic  bonds,  I feared  would  fright 
My  easy  Muse.  They  did,  till  you  — 

You  bid  me  try! 

That  makes  them  nine  — The  port's  in  sight: 

Tis  all  because  your  eyes  are  bright! 

Now  just  a pair  to  rhyme  in  "00",  — 

When  maids  command,  what  can’t  we  do! 
Behold!  — the  Rondeau,  tasteful,  light, 

You  bid  me  try! 

— Austin  Dobson 


And  in  further  evidence  of  his  versatility,  the  same  poet  shows 
us  how  the  Rondeau  lends  itself  to  a different  mood: 
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IN  AFTER  DAYS 

In  after  days  when  grasses  high 
O’ertop  the  stone  where  I shall  lie, 

Though  ill  or  well  the  world  adjust 
My  slender  claim  to  honour’d  dust, 

I shall  not  question  or  reply. 

I shall  not  see  the  morning  sky; 

I shall  not  hear  the  night- wind  sigh: 

I shall  be  mute,  as  all  men  must 
In  after  days! 

But  yet,  now  living,  fain  would  I 
That  some  one  then  should  testify, 

Saying  — He  held  his  pen  in  trust 
To  Art,  not  serving  shame  or  lust. 

Will  none?  — Then  let  my  memory  die 
In  after  days! 

— Austin  Dobson 

RONDEAU 

One  of  these  days,  my  lady  whispereth, 

A day  made  beautiful  with  Summer’s  breath, 
Our  feet  shall  cease  from  these  divided  ways, 
Our  lives  shall  leave  the  distance  and  the  haze 
And  flower  together  in  a mingling  wreath. 

No  pain  shall  part  us  then,  no  grief  amaze, 

No  doubt  dissolve  the  glory  of  our  gaze; 

Earth  shall  be  heaven  for  us  twain,  she  saith, 
One  of  these  days. 

Ah,  love,  my  love!  athwart  how  many  Mays 
The  old  hope  lures  us  with  its  long  delays! 

How  many  winters  waste  our  fainting  faith! 

I wonder,  will  it  come  this  side  of  death, 

With  any  of  the  old  sun  in  its  rays, 

One  of  these  days? 


— John  Payne 
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AS  A TREE  DIES 

The  way  trees  die  . . . so  quietly 
No  nesting  bird,  no  questing  bee 
That  tastes  the  last  poor  blossom  knows 
Just  when  the  life  stream  backward  flows, 
And  ceases  imperceptibly  — 

It  is  so  still  a death.  The  tree 
Yet  stands.  Who  notes  with  certainty 
The  single,  final  change  that  show's 
The  w'ay  trees  die? 

Were  such  a dying  offered  me, 

A slow  diminishing,  a free, 

Unhurried  exit  from  the  throes 
Of  living  into  good  repose  — 

Were  I to  choose,  my  choice  would  be 
The  way  trees  die. 

— Delos  Avery 

WINTER  WINDS 

In  winter,  winds  blow  clean  and  cold; 

In  ecstasy  they  play  on  bold 
And  tense  thin  strings,  a winter’s  song 
For  bowed  and  barren  trees.  How  strong 
Their  music  surges,  uncontrolled! 

Blow,  winds!  till  sleet  in  crystal  mold 
Rings  echoes,  sparkling,  multifold. 
Exhilarating  things  belong 
In  winter  winds! 

Winds,  greet  the  falling  snow'  and  fold 
It  into  patterns,  softly  scrolled; 

Swirling  bright  flakes  in  endless  throng 
That  man  may  find  himself!  No  wrong 
Can  come  to  him  who  stands,  whole-souled, 
In  winter  winds. 


— Anna  Benfer 
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JOHN  KEATS  TO  JOSEPH  SEVERN 

"Thanks,  Joe,”  he  said.  It  was  a game 
Of  anagrams  upon  the  name 

"John  Keats.”  This  fitted  like  a glove. 

And  Severn  cried,  "It  seems  to  prove; 

The  letters  are  the  very  same! 

"What  nonsense,  though!  The  sparrow’s  aim 
Is  mine;  for  you,  the  eagle’s  claim.” 

Keats  drooped  as  droops  the  mourning  dove. 

"Thanks,  Joe,”  he  said. 

Then  Death  drew  near,  and  Severn  came 
To  tend  the  fire  and  nurse  the  flame. 

Keats  gave  one  sigh,  a glance  above, 

Two  whispered  words,  a look  of  love; 

And  crowned  a friend  with  lasting  fame: 

"Thanks,  Joe,”  he  said. 

— Donald  Parson 

The  following  rondeau  sequence  by  Robert  Grant  is  based  on 
an  old  proverb:  "It  is  commonly  said  that  in  affairs  of  the  heart 
a Boston  man  asks,  What  does  she  know?’;  a New  Yorker,  'What 
is  she  worth?’;  a Philadelphian,  Who  is  her  father?’;  and  a Balti- 
morean, 'Is  she  good-looking?’ 

RONDEAUX  OF  CITIES 
I 

A RONDEAU  A LA  BOSTON 

A cultured  mind!  Before  I speak 
The  words,  sweet  maid,  to  tinge  thy  cheek 
With  blushes  of  the  nodding  rose 
That  on  thy  breast  in  beauty  blows, 

I prithee  satisfy  my  freak. 

Canst  thou  read  Latin  and  eke  Greek? 

Dost  thou  for  knowledge  pine  and  peak? 

Hast  thou,  in  short,  as  I suppose, 

A cultured  mind? 
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Some  men  require  a maiden  meek 
Enough  to  eat  at  need  the  leek; 
Some  lovers  crave  a classic  nose, 
A liquid  eye,  a faultless  pose; 

I none  of  these;  I only  seek 
A cultured  mind. 


II 

A RONDEAU  A LA  NEW  YORK 

A pot  of  gold!  O mistress  fair, 

With  eyes  of  brown  that  pass  compare, 

Ere  I on  bended  knee  express 
The  love  which  you  already  guess, 

I fain  would  ask  a small  affair. 

Hast  thou,  my  dear,  an  ample  share 
Of  this  world’s  goods?  Wilt  thy  papa* 
Disgorge,  to  gild  our  blessedness, 

A pot  of  gold? 

Some  swains  for  mental  graces  care; 

Some  fall  a prey  to  golden  hair; 

I am  not  blind,  I will  confess, 

To  intellect  or  comeliness; 

Still  let  these  go  beside,  ma  chere, 

A pot  of  gold. 

"Pronounced  papaire. 

III 

A RONDEAU  A LA  PHILADELPHIA 

A pedigree!  Ah,  lovely  jade! 

Whose  tresses  mock  the  raven's  shade, 
Before  I free  this  aching  breast, 

I want  to  set  my  mind  at  rest; 

Tis  best  to  call  a spade  a spade. 
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What  was  thy  father  ere  he  made 
His  fortune?  Was  he  smeared  with  trade, 
Or  does  he  boast  an  ancient  crest  — 

A pedigree? 

Brains  and  bright  eyes  are  overweighed. 
For  wits  grow  dull  and  beauties  fade; 

And  riches,  though  a welcome  guest, 
Oft  jar  the  matrimonial  nest; 

I kiss  her  lips  who  holds  displayed 
A pedigree. 


IV 

A RONDEAU  A LA  BALTIMORE 

A pretty  face!  O maid  divine, 

Whose  vowels  flow  as  soft  as  wine, 

Before  I say  upon  the  rack 
The  words  I never  can  take  back, 

A moment  meet  my  glance  with  thine. 

Say,  art  thou  fair?  Is  the  incline 
Of  that  sweet  nose  an  aquiline? 

Hast  thou,  despite  unkind  attack, 

A pretty  face? 

Some  sigh  for  wisdom;  three,  not  nine 
The  Graces  were.  I won’t  repine 
For  want  of  pedigree,  or  lack 
Of  gold  to  banish  Care  the  black, 

If  I can  call  forever  mine 
A pretty  face. 

— Robert  Grant 

The  Rondeau  Redouble  is  only  remotely  related  to  the  ron- 
deau proper.  Devised  by  Jean  de  la  Fontaine  (1624-  1695),  it  is 
a poem  of  twenty-four  lines,  divided  into  six  stanzas  of  four  lines 
each.  The  lines  of  the  first  stanza  appear,  in  turn,  as  the  last  line 
in  each  of  the  four  following  stanzas.  The  last  line  of  the  sixth 
stanza  is  left  to  the  poet’s  pleasure,  but  he  must  incorporate  the 
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first  four  syllables  of  line  1 in  an  unrhymed  refrain,  after  the  last 
quatrain.  Only  two  rhyme-sounds  may  be  used  throughout.  The 
rhyme-sceme  is  a b a b,  in  the  first  stanza,  alternating  from  there 
on  with  baba.  Here  is  Dorothy  Parker,  running  true  to  form: 

RONDEAU  REDOUBLE 
(And  Scarcely  Worth  the  Trouble,  At  That) 


(1)  (2)  (3)  (4) 

( A ) The  same  to  me  are  sombre  days  and  gay.  (a) 

( B ) T hough  joyous  dawns  the  rosy  morn,  and  bright,  ( b ) 

(C)  Because  my  dearest  love  is  gone  away , (a) 

( D)  Within  my  heart  is  melancholy  night.  (b) 

My  heart  beats  low  in  loneliness,  despite  (b) 

That  riotous  Summer  holds  the  earth  in  sway.  (a) 

In  cerements  my  spirit  is  bedight;  (b) 

The  same  to  me  are  sombre  days  and  gay.  (A) 

Though  breezes  in  the  rippling  grasses  play,  (a) 

And  waves  dash  high  and  far  in  glorious  might,  (b) 

I thrill  no  longer  to  the  sparkling  day,  (a) 

Though  joyous  dawns  the  rosy  morn,  and  bright.  (B) 

Ungraceful  seems  to  me  the  swallows’  flight;  (b) 

As  well  might  Heaven’s  blue  be  sullen  gray;  (a) 

My  soul  discerns  no  beauty  in  their  sight  (b) 

Because  my  dearest  love  is  gone  away.  (C) 

Let  roses  fling  afar  their  crimson  spray,  (a) 

And  virgin  daisies  splash  the  fields  with  white,  (b) 

Let  bloom  the  poppy  hotly  as  it  may,  (a) 

Within  my  heart  is  melancholy  night.  (D) 

And  this,  oh  love,  my  pitiable  plight  (b) 

Whenever  from  my  circling  arms  you  stray;  (a) 

This  little  world  of  mine  has  lost  its  light  ...  (b) 

I hope  to  God,  my  dear,  that  you  can  say  (a) 

The  same  to  me. 

— Dorothy  Parker 
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The  Roundel  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  Rondel)  is  really 
not  a French  form  at  all,  but  it  partakes  of  so  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  rondeau  family  that  it  is  usually  classed  among 
French  forms.  Its  pattern,  invented  by  Swinburne,  consists  of 
eleven  lines,  divided  into  stanzas  of  four,  three,  and  four  lines 
each.  Lines  4 and  11  are  the  refrain  lines;  and  the  refrain  is  the 
first  word,  or  sometimes  the  first  few  words  of  the  first  line.  The 
last  word  in  line  two  must  rhyme  with  the  last  word  in  the  refrain. 

Swinburne  wrote  one  hundred  roundels  after  his  pattern,  in 
record  time,  beginning  them  in  the  middle  of  January,  1883,  and 
finishing  the  manuscript  by  the  end  of  March.  It  is  said  that  the 
half  sheets  of  note  paper  on  which  the  roundels  were  written  show 
almost  no  correction.  Swinburne  titled  this  tour  de  force  A Century 
of  Roundels,  using  the  Middle  English  designation,  Roundel,  to 
describe  this  variation  of  the  rondeau  which  he  had  devised.  With 
X indicating  the  refrain,  the  rhyme  scheme  is  a b a X;  h a b; 
a b a X.  The  first  example  given  closes  Swinburne’s  A Century  of 
Roundels: 

ENVOI 


Fly,  white  butterflies,  out  to  sea. 

(a) 

Frail  pale  wings  for  the  wind  to  try, 

(b) 

Small  white  wings  that  we  scarce  can  see 

(a) 

Fly. 

(X) 

Here  and  there  may  a chance-caught  eye 

(b) 

Note  in  a score  of  you  twain  or  three 

(a) 

Brighter  or  darker  of  tinge  or  dye. 

(b) 

Some  fly  light  as  a laugh  of  glee, 

(a) 

Some  fly  soft  as  a low  long  sigh: 

(b) 

All  to  the  haven  where  each  would  be, 

(a) 

Fly. 

(X) 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne: 
A Century  of  Roundels:  C 
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Here  is  another  roundel  by  Swinburne,  titled  Marzo  Pazzo 
("Mad  March”) : 


MARZO  PAZZO 

Mad  March,  with  the  wind  in  his  wings  wide-spread, 

Leaps  from  heaven,  and  the  deep  dawn’s  arch 
Hails  re-risen  again  from  the  dead 
Mad  March. 

Soft  small  flames  on  rowan  and  larch 
Break  forth  as  laughter  on  lips  that  said 
Nought  till  the  pulse  in  them  beat  love’s  march. 

But  the  heartbeat  now  in  the  lips  rose-red 
Speaks  life  to  the  world,  and  the  winds  that  parch 
Bring  April  forth  as  a bride  to  wed 
Mad  March. 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne 

Swinburne  wrote  a sequence  of  three  roundels  on  the  death 
of  Richard  Wagner.  Done  in  anapestic  heptameter,  the  sequence 
captures  something  of  the  sweep  of  Wagnerian  music.  Contrast 
the  effect  of  the  longer  line-length  below  with  the  effect  of  the 
four- foot  line  in  the  roundel  to  white  butterflies  (page  152) : 

From  the  depths  of  the  sea,  from  the  wellsprings  of  earth, 
from  the  wastes  of  the  midmost  night, 

From  the  fountains  of  darkness  and  tempest  and  thunder, 
from  the  heights  where  the  soul  would  be, 

The  spell  of  the  maze  of  music  evoked  their  sense,  as  an 
unknown  light 

From  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

As  a vision  of  heaven  from  the  hollows  of  ocean,  that  none 
but  a god  might  see, 

Rose  out  of  the  silence  of  things  unknown  of  a presence, 
a form,  a might, 

And  we  heard  as  a prophet  that  hears  God’s  message  against  him, 
and  may  not  flee. 
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Eye  might  not  endure  it,  but  ear  and  heart  with  a rapture 
of  dark  delight, 

With  a terror  and  wonder  whose  core  was  joy,  and  a passion 
of  thought  set  free, 

Felt  only  the  rising  of  doom,  divine  as  a sundown  to  sight 
From  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne: 

On  the  Death  of  Richard  Wagner:  III 

A contemporary  poet  has  used  the  roundel  form  most  effec- 
tively in 


WHITE  CYCLAMEN 

In  swirls  of  green,  white  cyclamen 
Puts  forth  its  leaves;  then  it  unfurls 
Its  blossoms  crisply  white;  again, 

In  swirls. 

This  flowerpot  of  blue  impearls, 

As  in  its  native  Alpine  glen, 

The  blossom’s  whiteness,  as  it  whirls 

In  froth  of  snow-foam.  Lovely!  when 
White  cyclamen’s  perfection  curls 
Full  bloom,  in  back-flung  wonder,  then, 

In  swirls. 

— Anna  Benfer 

It  is  probable  that  Swinburne  patterned  his  roundel  after  the 
roundel  pattern  employed  by  Frangois  Villon  (1430-1484).  Vil- 
lon’s pattern  is  a 12 -line  pattern,  divided  into  two  stanzas.  The 
first  stanza  is  made  up  of  7 lines;  the  second  stanza,  of  5 lines. 
The  refrain  lines  are  7 and  12.  As  in  the  Swinburne  roundel,  the 
refrain  is  the  first  word,  or  sometimes  the  first  few  words  of  the 
first  line.  It  is  not  a requirement  of  the  Villon  roundel,  however, 
that  the  last  word  in  line  2 must  rhyme  with  the  single  word,  or 
group  of  words,  of  the  refrain. 

The  rhyme  scheme  in  the  Villon  roundel  is  a b b a a h X: 

ah  h a X. 
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In  the  first  roundel  below,  the  refrain,  which  consists  of  a sin- 
gle word  (Death)  is  indicated  by  X;  in  the  second  roundel,  where 
the  refrain  consists  of  the  opening  three  words,  the  refrain  is  indi- 
cated by  A: 

TO  DEATH,  OF  HIS  LADY 


(X) 

Death,  of  thee  do  I make  my  moan  ( a ) 

Who  hadst  my  lady  away  from  me,  (b) 

Nor  wilt  assuage  thine  enmity  (b) 

Till  with  her  life  thou  hast  mine  own;  (a) 

For  since  that  hour  my  strength  has  flown.  (a) 

Lo!  what  wTong  w'as  her  life  to  thee,  (b) 

Death?  (X) 

Two  we  were,  and  the  heart  was  one;  (a) 

Which  now'  being  dead,  dead  I must  be,  (b) 

Or  seem  alive  as  lifelessly  (b) 

As  in  the  choir  the  painted  stone,  (a) 

Death!  (X) 

— Francois  Villon: 


Translation  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 
ROUNDEL 


Aeternam  Requiem  dona , (A) 

Lord  God,  and  everlasting  light,  (b) 

To  him  who  never  had,  poor  wight,  (b) 

Platter,  or  aught  thereon  to  lay!  (a) 

Hair,  eyebrows,  beard  all  fallen  away,  (a) 

Like  a peeled  turnip  was  his  plight.  ( b ) 

Aeternam  Requiem  dona.  (A) 

Exile  compelled  him  many  a day  (a ) 

And  death  at  last  his  breech  did  smite,  (b) 

Though,  "I  appeal,”  with  all  his  might  (b) 

The  man  in  good  plain  speech  did  say.  (a) 

Aeternam  Requiem  dona.  (A) 

— Francois  Villon:  Epitaph: 

Translation  by  John  Payne 
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The  villanelle  is  an  ingenious  and  highly  musical  form  — one 
that  has  been  used  throughout  four  centuries  as  a vehicle  for  deli- 
cate and  capricious  expression.  There  are  notable  examples, 
however,  of  its  having  been  used  as  a medium  for  serious  thought; 
but  always  the  villanelle  is  characterized  by  deftness  and  grace. 

As  in  all  the  French  forms,  the  refrain  must  seem  inevitable  — 
an  effect  not  easily  attained  in  the  villanelle  because  the  refrain 
recurs  so  frequently  and  at  such  short  intervals  of  space.  Popular- 
ized by  Jean  Passerat  (1534-  1602),  this  lilting  form  consists  of 
five  stanzas  of  three  lines  each,  rhyming  aba,  followed  by  a stanza 
of  four  lines,  rhyming  a b A1  A2. 

Lines  1 and  3 constitute  the  refrain  lines  (A1  and  A2).  These 
refrain  lines  are  repeated  alternately  as  the  last  line  in  each  suc- 
ceeding stanza.  In  the  final  four-line  stanza,  the  two  refrains  are 
repeated  as  a couplet.  Rhyme  scheme:  A1  b A2;  a b A1;  a b A *; 
a b A1;  a b A2;  a b A1  A2.  The  following  example,  in  which  the 
author  explains  the  spirit  of  the  villanelle,  recalls  its  pastoral 
origin: 


THE  VILLANELLE 


A dainty  thing’s  the  villanelle; 


Sly,  musical,  a jewel  in  rhyme, 
It  serves  its  purpose  passing  well. 


(A1) 

(b) 

(A2) 


A double-clappered  silver  bell 


(a) 

(b) 
(A1) 


That  must  be  made  to  clink  in  chime, 
A dainty  thing’s  the  villanelle; 


And  if  you  wish  to  flute  a spell, 


(a) 

(b) 
(A2) 


Or  ask  a meeting  ’neath  the  lime. 
It  serves  its  purpose  passing  well. 
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You  must  not  ask  of  it  the  swell  (a) 

Of  organs  grandiose  and  sublime — (b) 

A dainty  thing’s  the  villanelle;  (A1 ) 

And,  filled  with  sweetness  as  a shell  (a) 

Is  filled  with  sound,  and  launched  in  time,  (b) 

It  serves  its  purpose  passing  well.  ( A2 ) 

Still  fair  to  see  and  good  to  smell  (a) 

As  in  the  quaintness  of  its  prime,  (b) 

A dainty  thing's  the  villanelle,  (A1) 

It  serves  its  purpose  passing  well.  (A2) 


— William  Ernest  Henley 

You,  too,  may  capture  the  pastoral  mood,  ring  double-clap- 
pered  silver  bells,  and  flute  with  shepherds.  To  speed  you  on  your 
halcyon  way,  here  is  a suggestion: 

First,  plan  the  couplet  A'  and  A*,  which  will  constitute  the 
refrain  lines  of  your  villanelle.  Since  these  two  lines  will  appear 
together  at  the  end  of  your  poem  as  lines  18  and  19,  the  second 
line  (A!)  of  your  refrain  must  grow  logically  out  of  the  first  line 
(A1)  of  your  refrain.  These  two  lines  must  make  sense ; must  be 
capable  of  standing  alone  as  a single  couplet. 

Next,  build  a framework  for  your  villanelle,  just  as  you  did 
for  your  triolet,  beginning  with  the  first  stanza: 

1.  (A1) 

2.  (b) 

3.  (A2) 

and  continuing  throughout  the  nineteen  lines,  according  to  the 
complete  pattern  given  above. 

Then  fill  in  your  refrain  lines,  A'  and  A1 

Now  split  your  couplet,  as  it  stands  in  lines  18  and  19,  with 
your  first  b line.  Now  you  have  lines  1,  2 and  3 of  your  opening 
tercet.  Remember  you  may  use  only  two  rhymes  throughout  the 
poem,  so  be  sure  that  your  rhyming  vowel-sounds  are  different, 
that  is,  don’t  use  "-ment”  as  the  rhyming  syllable  in  the  couplet, 
and  "-et”  as  the  rhyming  syllable  in  the  b line  between. 
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Be  sure,  too,  before  you  start,  that  you  have  enough  rhyming 
words  to  carry  you  through.  You  are  going  to  need  seven  a rhymes 
and  six  b rhymes,  before  you  are  through.  Don’t  attempt  the  im- 
possible by  starting  out  with  words  that  have  only  one  or  two  pos- 
sible rhymes. 

The  villanelle  is  equally  effective  when  sung  in  a minor  key. 
In  the  following  poem,  the  note  of  finality  as  expressed  in  the 
refrain  recurs  with  haunting  insistence: 


THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  HILL 

They  are  all  gone  away; 

The  House  is  shut  and  still, 

There  is  nothing  more  to  say. 

Through  broken  walls  and  gray 
The  winds  blow  bleak  and  shrill: 

They  are  all  gone  away. 

Nor  is  there  one  today 

To  speak  them  good  or  ill: 

There  is  nothing  more  to  say. 

Why  is  it  then  we  stray 
Around  that  sunken  sill? 

They  are  all  gone  away, 

And  our  poor  fancy-play 
For  them  is  wasted  skill: 

There  is  nothing  more  to  say. 

There  is  ruin  and  decay 
In  the  House  on  the  Hill: 

They  are  all  gone  away, 

There  is  nothing  more  to  say. 

— Edwin  Arlington  Robinson 

Below,  a columnist  elaborates  on  the  Alexander  Pope  couplet 
(page  61),  written  as  an  inscription  for  the  collar  of  a dog  be- 
longing to  the  Prince  of  Wales: 


THE  VILLANELLE 


VILLANELLE 

(Accompanist:  Alexander  Pope ) 
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I am  his  Highness’  dog  at  Kew; 

On  silken  cushions  I recline. 

Pray,  tell  me,  sir,  whose  dog  are  you? 

I do  the  things  that  I choose  to  do, 

And  the  best  the  house  affords  is  mine  — 

I am  his  Highness’  dog  at  Kew. 

I frolic  wherever  the  skies  are  blue; 

My  flanks  are  cooled  in  the  sea’s  bright  brine. 

Pray,  tell  me  ,sir,  whose  dog  are  you? 

Over  the  fields  where  the  flowers  are  new 
I scamper  and  romp  if  the  weather’s  fine; 

I am  his  Highness’  dog  at  Kew. 

O,  I chase  the  cats  and  the  rabbits,  too, 

Over  the  wall  where  the  ivies  twine. 

Pray,  tell  me,  sir,  whose  dog  are  you? 

Pleasant  the  life  that  I pursue, 

Taking  my  ease  in  the  good  sunshine; 

I am  his  Highness’  dog  at  Kew; 

Pray,  tell  me,  sir,  whose  dog  are  you? 

— Delos  Avery 

Bert  Leston  Taylor  ("B.  L.  T.”),  founder  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  famous  column,  A Line  o’  Type  or  Two,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing villanelle  in  tribute  to  his  fellow-columnist,  Hugh  E. 
Keough,  founder  of  The  Wake  of  the  News,  Sports  page  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  Tribune.  Mr.  Keough  used  the  signature  "By  HEK” 
and  B.L.T.’s  villanelle  is  titled  simply 

HEK 

O,  singer  of  the  track  and  ring, 

Pan's  pipe  is  yours  — likewise  a pen. 

How  wild  and  weird  the  slang  you  sling! 
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The  gay  Heksameters  you  fling 
Are  often  sweet  as  note  of  wren, 

O,  singer  of  the  track  and  ring!  — 

As  often  pungent,  with  a sting 
Of  sauce  tobasco  or  cayenne. 

How  wild  and  weird  the  slang  you  sling! 

But  ever  fresh  the  note  you  sing  — 
Sometimes  a bit  beyond  our  ken  — 

O,  singer  of  the  track  and  ring! 

You  sling  the  slang  that’s  slung  — but  spring 
A new  one  every  now  and  then. 

How  wild  and  weird  the  slang  you  sling! 

Hekstatic  Hek!  The  laurel  bring 
And  bind  it  on  his  Number  Ten. 

O,  singer  of  the  track  and  ring, 

How  wild  and  weird  the  slang  you  sling! 

— Bert  Leston  Taylor 


The  following  villanelle  has  eight  stanzas- — two  more  than 
the  model  made  popular  by  Jean  Passerat  in  the  16th  Century: 


VILLANELLE 

The  air  is  white  with  snowflakes  clinging; 

Between  the  gusts  that  come  and  go, 
Methinks  I hear  the  woodlark  singing. 

Methinks  I see  the  primrose  springing 
On  many  a bank  and  hedge,  although 
The  air  is  white  with  snowflakes  clinging. 

Surely,  the  hands  of  Spring  are  flinging 
Woodscents  to  all  the  winds  that  blow: 
Methinks  I hear  the  woodlark  singing. 
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Methinks  I see  the  swallow  winging 
Across  the  woodlands  sad  with  snow; 

The  air  is  white  with  snowflakes  clinging. 

Was  that  the  cuckoo’s  wood-chime  swinging? 

Was  that  the  linnet  fluting  low? 

Methinks  I hear  the  woodlark  singing. 

Or  can  it  be  the  breeze  is  bringing 
The  breath  of  violets?  Ah,  no! 

The  air  is  white  with  snowflakes  clinging. 

It  is  my  lady’s  voice  that’s  stringing 
Its  beads  of  gold  to  song;  and  so 

Methinks  I hear  the  woodlark  singing. 

The  violets  1 see  upspringing 
Are  in  my  lady’s  eyes,  I trow; 

The  air  is  white  with  snowflakes  clinging. 

Dear,  whilst  thy  tender  tones  are  ringing, 

Even  whilst  amid  the  winter’s  woe 

The  air  is  white  with  snowflakes  clinging, 

Methinks  I hear  the  woodlark  singing. 

— John  Payne 

If  you  are  a bit  weary  of  so  much  methinking  (remember  that 
John  Payne  ( 1842  - 1916)  was  writing  some  time  ago),  you  will 
be  encouraged  to  find  that  the  final  example  of  the  villanelle  has 
only  eight  stanzas  — one  less  than  John  Payne’s,  but  still  two 
more  than  all  the  other  examples: 

VILLANELLE 

Last  night  in  Memory’s  boughs  aswing, 

When  none  but  I had  heart  to  hear, 

A wee  brown  mavis  tried  to  sing. 

But,  ah!  the  wild  notes  would  not  ring 
As  once  they  rang  — so  loud  and  clear! 

Last  night  in  Memory’s  boughs  aswing. 
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I saw  the  rowan-clusters  cling, 

And  far  away  and  yet  so  near 
A wee  brown  mavis  tried  to  sing. 

Almost  I found  a long-lost  Spring, 

Almost  the  loves  I held  so  dear, 

Last  night  in  Memory’s  boughs  aswing. 

For  joys  that  had  their  blossoming 
Beyond  the  grief  of  each  gray  year, 

A wee  brown  mavis  tried  to  sing; 

But  the  dew  wrapped  him,  glistening, 

And  every  dew-drop  held  a tear 
Last  night  in  Memory's  boughs  aswing. 

While,  throbbing  heart  and  drooping  wing, 
And  chill  claws  grasping  at  his  bier, 

A wee  brown  mavis  tried  to  sing. 

But  I shall  know  when  hailstorms  sting, 
And  not  forget  when  leaves  are  sere, 

Last  night  in  Memory’s  boughs  aswing 
A wee  brown  mavis  tried  to  sing. 


William  Henry  Ogilvie 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


Dhe  (BJLde 

Oldest  of  the  French  forms  is  the  Ballade,  both  in  point  of 
origin  and  in  point  of  its  adoption  by  English  poets.  Like  the  Eng- 
lish ballad,  with  which  it  must  not  be  confused,  the  ballade  was 
originally  intended  to  be  sung.  And  since  it  was  composed  by 
court  poets,  it  was  usually  addressed  in  the  envoi  (or  more  rarely 
in  the  beginning)  to  some  prince,  princess  or  lord;  occasionally, 
to  a patron,  lady-love  or  Muse. 

Over  a period  of  four  centuries,  the  ballade  underwent  much 
development  and  change,  and  finally  crystallized  into  the  follow- 
ing pattern,  which  represents  the  ballade  in  its  simplest  form: 
three  stanzas  of  eight  lines  each,  rhymed  ababbcbC,  followed 
by  an  envoi  of  four  lines,  rhymed  b c b C.  The  ballade  turns  on 
three  rhyme-sounds;  and  no  rhyming  word  may  be  repeated.  The 
refrain  is  the  last  line  in  stanza  1,  and  is  repeated  as  the  last  line 
in  each  succeeding  stanza,  including  the  envoi. 

Each  stanza  must  form  a unit  of  thought,  with  no  break  be- 
tween its  first  four  lines  and  the  following  four  lines;  and  each 
stanza  must  develop  the  basic  idea  embodied  in  the  refrain.  As  in 
all  French  forms,  the  refrain  must  be  repeated  in  the  exact  word 
sequence  (or  word-sound  sequence)  in  which  it  is  first  presented. 

We  have  no  ballades  in  English  to  compare  with  those  of 
Francois  Villon,  whose  songs,  sometimes  nostalgic,  sometimes  sin- 
ister, flowed  from  his  pen  seemingly  without  effort  — even  while 
he  was  waiting  to  be  hanged.  Rossetti  made  translations  from  the 
French  of  some  of  the  Villon  ballades,  but,  as  always  in  adapta- 
tion, much  of  the  original  grace  and  splendor  is  lost. 

Following  a period  of  neglect  during  the  generation  after 
Chaucer,  the  ballade  all  but  vanished,  but  was  revived  again  in 
England,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  Century  by  Rossetti  and 
Swinburne.  Austin  Dobson,  William  Henley,  Andrew  Lang  and 
Clinton  Scollard  have  also  given  us  ballades  in  English,  as  have 
Don  Marquis,  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson, 
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Richard  Le  Gallienne,  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  James  Branch 
Cabell  and  others. 

Ballade,  in  the  title  of  some  poems,  is  written  ballad,  but  don’t 
let  that  confuse  you.  You  can  readily  recognize  the  French  ballade 
and  distinguish  it  from  the  simple  and  forthright  ballad. 

In  his  translation  of  the  12th  Century  idyll,  Aucassin  and 
Nicolete  which  we  shall  examine  first,  Andrew  Lang  has  preserved 
the  richly  poetic  quality  of  the  original.  Aucassin,  you  remember, 
was  the  son  of  Count  Garin  de  Biaucaire.  Nicolete  was  a Saracen 
girl  who  was  brought  up  as  a Christian  in  the  home  of  Count  Garin 
de  Biaucaire’s  captain.  The  love  of  Aucassin  and  Nicolete  is  dis- 
covered and  Nicolete  is  imprisoned.  Aucassin  pleads  with  his 
father  for  a brief  interview  with  Nicolete  and  receives  his  father’s 
permission.  The  father,  however,  fails  to  keep  his  promise,  where- 
upon Aucassin  releases  his  father’s  enemy,  and,  as  punishment,  is 
himself  imprisoned  in  a tower.  Nicolete  escapes  and  lives  in  hiding 
in  a bower  which  she  constructs  of  leaves  and  boughs.  When 
Aucassin  is  released,  he  loses  no  time  in  finding  Nicolete.  They 
start  on  a journey  to  Torelore,  but  are  again  separated  — each  on 
a different  ship  and  bound  for  his  respective  homeland.  Aucassin 
is  taken  back  to  rule  in  place  of  his  father,  who  has  died.  Nicolete, 
it  has  been  discovered,  is  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Carthage, 
who  has  arranged  a marriage  for  her.  Nicolete  disguises  herself  as 
a minstrel  and  makes  her  way  back  to  Aucassin’s  palace.  In  a song, 
she  describes  the  plight  of  Nicolete.  As  she  finishes  her  song,  she 
is  recognized  by  Aucassin  and  the  lovers  are  reunited.  Here  is  an 
excerpt  from  Andrew  Lang’s  translation  of  the  tale: 


BALLADE  OF  AUCASSIN 


Whose  fallen  flowers  are  fragrant  yet, 
And  lingered  by  the  fountain  spray 


With  Aucassin  and  Nicolete. 


Where  smooth  the  southern  waters  run 
Through  rustling  leagues  of  poplars  gray, 


Beneath  a veiled  soft  Southern  sun, 
We  wandered  out  of  Yesterday; 
Went  Maying  in  that  ancient  May 


(a) 

(b) 

(a) 

(b) 

(b) 

(c) 
(b) 
(C) 
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The  grassgrown  paths  are  trod  of  none  (a) 

Where  through  the  woods  they  went,  astray;  (b) 

The  spider’s  traceries  are  spun  ( a ) 

Across  the  darkling  forest  way;  (b) 

There  came  no  knights  that  ride  to  slay,  (b) 

No  Pilgrims  through  the  grasses  wet,  (c) 

No  shepherd  lads  that  sang  their  say  (b) 

With  Aucassin  and  Nicolete.  (C) 

’Twas  here  by  Nicolete  begun  (a) 

Her  lodge  of  boughs  and  blossoms  gay;  ( b ) 

’Scaped  from  the  cell  of  marble  dun  ( a ) 

’Twas  here  the  lover  found  the  Fay;  (b) 

O lovers  fond,  O foolish  play!  (b) 

How  hard  we  find  it  to  forget,  (c) 

Who  fain  would  dwell  with  them  as  they,  (b) 

With  Aucassin  and  Nicolete.  (C) 

L'ENVOI 

Prince,  ’tis  a melancholy  lay!  (b) 

For  Youth,  for  Life  we  both  regret:  (c) 

How  fair  they  seem;  how  far  away,  (b) 

With  Aucassin  and  Nicolete.  (C) 

— Andrew  Lang 

THE  BALLAD  OF  DEAD  LADIES 
(From  the  French  of  Franfois  Villon,  1450) 

Tell  me  now  in  what  hidden  way  is 
Lady  Flora  the  lovely  Roman? 

Where’s  Hipparchia,  and  where  is  Thais, 

Neither  of  them  the  fairer  woman? 

Where  is  Echo,  beheld  of  no  man, 

Only  heard  on  river  and  mere,  — 

She  whose  beauty  was  more  than  human?  . . . 

But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year? 

Where’s  Heloise,  the  learned  nun 
For  whose  sake  Abeillard,  I ween, 
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Lost  manhood  and  put  priesthood  on? 

(From  Love  he  had  won  such  dule  and  teen! ) 

And  where,  I pray  you,  is  the  Queen 
Who  willed  that  Buridan  should  steer 

Sewed  in  a sack’s  mouth  down  the  Siene?  . . . 

But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year? 

White  Queen  Blanche,  like  a queen  of  lilies, 

With  voice  like  any  mermaiden,  — 

Bertha  Broadfoot,  Beatrice,  Alice, 

And  Ermengarde  the  lady  of  Maine,  — 

And  that  good  Joan  whom  Englishmen 
At  Rouen  doomed  and  burned  her  there,  — 

Mother  of  God,  where  are  they  then?  . . 

But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year? 

Nay,  never  ask  this  week,  fair  lord, 

Where  they  are  gone,  nor  yet  this  year, 

Save  with  this  much  for  an  overword, — 

But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year? 

— Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 

This,  in  the  original  French,  is  the  finest  ballade  known.  In  his 
translation,  Rossetti  has  departed  from  the  strict  three-rhyme  pat- 
tern in  his  effort  to  retain  the  meaning  of  the  Villon  original. 
Many  of  his  rhymes  are  forced  and  the  work  in  no  way  conveys  any 
idea  of  the  splendor  of  the  original.  However,  we  do  well  to  ex- 
amine it,  since  probably  the  best  known  of  all  refrains  is  Villon’s 
'But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year?”,  with  its  haunting, 
thought-provoking  overtones. 

The  ubi  sunt  (where  are  they?)  formula  was  adopted  by  many 
poets  of  that  era  and  of  later  eras,  and  so  we  have  Where  Are  the 
Ships  of  Tyre?  by  Clinton  Scollard,  and  Andrew  Lang’s  refrain 
in  his  Ballade  of  Dead  Cities:  "Where  are  the  cities  of  old  time?”; 
Justin  Huntly  McCarthy  inquires,  "Where  are  the  gods  of  yes- 
terday?”; and  Swinburne,  in  his  Ballade  of  the  Lords  of  Old  Time, 
wonders 

....  Where  is  the  third  Calix, 

Last  of  that  name  now  dead  and  gone, 

Who  held  four  years  the  Papalist? 
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Alphonso,  king  of  Aragon, 

The  gracious  lord,  duke  of  Bourbon, 

And  Arthur,  duke  of  old  Britaine? 

And  Charles  the  Seventh,  that  worthy  one? 

Even  with  the  good  knight  Charlemaine. 

And  so  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  Augustus  Moore 
bursting  into  "irrelevant  questions”: 


A BALLADE  OF  BALLADE-MONGERS 
(After  the  manner  of  Master  Francois  Villon  of  Paris) 

In  Ballades  things  always  contrive  to  get  lost, 

And  Echo  is  constantly  asking  where 
Are  last  year’s  roses  and  last  year’s  frost? 

And  where  are  the  fashions  we  used  to  wear? 

And  what  is  a "gentleman,”  and  what  is  a "player"? 

Irrelevant  questions  I like  to  ask: 

Can  you  reap  the  tret  as  well  as  the  tare? 

And  who  was  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask? 


What  has  become  of  the  ring  I tossed 
In  the  lap  of  my  mistress  false  and  fair? 

Her  grave  is  green  and  her  tombstone  mossed; 

But  who  is  to  be  the  next  Lord  Mayor? 

And  where  is  King  William  of  Leicester  Square? 

And  who  has  emptied  my  hunting  flask? 

And  who  is  possessed  of  Stella’s  hair? 

And  who  was  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask? 


What  has  become  of  the  knee  I crossed, 

And  the  rod  and  the  child  they  would  not  spare? 
And  what  will  a dozen  herring  cost 

When  herring  are  sold  at  three  halfpence  a pair? 
And  what  in  the  world  is  the  Golden  Stair? 

Did  Diogenes  die  in  a tub  or  a cask, 

Like  Clarence,  for  love  of  liquor  there? 

And  who  was  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask? 
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L’ENVOI 

Poets,  your  readers  have  much  to  bear, 

For  Ballade-making  is  no  great  task; 

If  you  do  not  remember,  I don’t  much  care 
Who  was  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask. 

— Augustus  M.  Moore 

Readers  and  audiences,  swept  away  by  the  dramatic  action  of 
the  duel  scene  in  Rostand’s  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  seldom  recognize 
that  Cyrano’s  taunting  declamation,  broken  into  fragments  of 
rhyme  as  he  thrusts  and  parries,  is  a ballade.  In  the  original  French, 
Cyrano,  instead  of  ending  his  refrain  "thrust  home!”,  for  his 
promised  death  lunge,  uses  the  scoring  call  of  the  fencer,  "Je 
touche!” , but  the  following  translation  is  very  close  to  the  spirit 
of  the  original : 

BALLADE  OF  THE  DUEL 

Lightly  I toss  my  hat  away, 

Languidly  over  my  arm  let  fall 
The  cloak  that  covers  my  bright  array  — 

Then  out,  swords,  and  to  work  withal! 

A Launcelot  in  his  lady’s  hall  . . . 

A Spartacus  at  the  Hippodrome  . . . 

I dally  awhile  with  you,  dear  jackal, 

Then,  as  I end  the  refrain,  thrust  home! 

Where  shall  I skewer  my  peacock?  . . . Nay, 

Better  for  you  to  have  shunned  this  brawl! 

Here,  in  the  heart,  through  your  ribbons  gay? 

In  the  belly,  under  your  silken  shawl? 

Hark,  how  the  steel  rings  musical! 

Mark  how  my  point  floats,  light  as  the  foam, 

Ready  to  drive  you  back  to  the  wall; 

Then,  as  I end  the  refrain,  thrust  home! 

Ho,  for  a rhyme!  ...  You  are  white  as  whey  — 

You  break,  you  cower,  you  cringe,  you  crawl! 

Tac!  — and  I parry  your  last  essay; 

So  may  the  turn  of  a hand  forestall 
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Life  with  its  honey,  death  with  its  gall; 

So  may  the  turn  of  my  fancy  roam 
Free,  for  a time,  till  the  rhymes  recall, 

Then,  as  I end  the  refrain,  thrust  home! 

Prince,  pray  God  that  is  Lord  of  all, 

Pardon  your  soul,  for  your  time  has  come! 

Beat  — pass  — fling  you  aslant,  asprawl  — 

Then,  as  I end  the  refrain,  — thrust  home! 

— Edmond  Rostand 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac:  Act  I: 
Translation  by  Brian  Hooker 

THE  BALLADE  OF  IMITATION 

("C’est  imiter  quelqu’un  que  de  planter  des  choux.”) 

— Alfred  de  Musset 

If  they  hint,  O Musician,  the  piece  that  you  played 
Is  nought  but  a copy  of  Chopin  or  Spohr; 

That  the  ballad  you  sing  is  but  merely  "conveyed” 

From  the  stock  of  the  Arnes  and  the  Purcells  of  yore; 
That  there’s  nothing,  in  short,  in  the  words  or  the  score. 
That  is  not  as  out-worn  as  the  "Wandering  Jew,” 

Make  answer  — Beethoven  could  scarcely  do  more  — 
That  the  man  who  plants  cabbages  imitates,  too! 

If  they  tell  you,  Sir  Artist,  your  light  and  your  shade 
Are  simply  "adapted”  from  other  men’s  lore; 

That  — plainly  to  speak  of  a "spade"  as  a "spade”  — 

You’ve  "stolen”  your  grouping  from  three  or  from  four; 
That  (however  the  writer  of  truth  may  deplore), 

'Twas  Gainsborough  painted  your  "Little  Boy  Blue”; 

Smile  only  serenely  — though  cut  to  the  core  — 

For  the  man  who  plants  cabbages  imitates,  too! 

And  you  too,  my  Poet,  be  never  dismayed 

If  they  whisper  your  Epic  — "Sir  Eperon  d’or"  — 

Is  nothing  but  Tenyson  thinly  arrayed 

In  a tissue  that’s  taken  from  Morris’s  store; 

That  no  one,  in  fact,  but  a child  could  ignore 
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That  you  "lift”  or  "accomodate”  all  that  you  do; 

Take  heart,  though  your  Pegasus’  withers  be  sore  — 
For  the  man  who  plants  cabbages  imitates,  too! 


Postscriptum.  — And  you,  whom  we  all  so  adore, 

Dear  Critics,  whose  verdicts  are  always  so  new!  — 
One  word  in  your  ear.  There  were  Critics  before. 

And  the  man  who  plants  cabbages  imitates,  too! 

— Austin  Dobson 


ADVENTURING 

Here  at  my  feet  the  trillium  blows 
In  alabaster  brilliancy, 

As  light  as  drift  of  April  snows 
Against  the  sylvan  greenery  — 

An  emerald  immensity, 
White-capped  and  gently  billowing. 
And  in  my  heart,  this  melody: 

I shall  come  back,  adventuring! 


Above  my  head,  wild  cherry  grows 
In  wide-spread,  fragrant  canopy  — 
A sounding-board  for  tremolos 
Of  nesting  birds,  whose  symphony 
Wakens  the  winter  heart  of  me. 
Whenever  wrens  and  robins  sing 
Their  songs  of  faith,  in  sympathy 
I shall  come  back,  adventuring. 


It  may  be  when  a slim  moon  glows 
Through  tendrils,  etched  and  shadowy; 

Or  when  a star  is  caught  — who  knows?  — 
In  the  topmost  branches  of  a tree; 

It  may  be  soon,  or  it  may  be 
Some  velvet  night  another  spring, 

When,  re-awakened,  fancy-free, 

I shall  come  back,  adventuring. 
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L’ENVOI 

For  well  I know,  when  filigree 
Of  every  springtime  blossoming 
Returns  and  calls  insistently, 

I shall  come  back  — adventuring. 

— Anna  Benfer 


In  French,  because  of  the  far  greater  number  of  rhymes  avail- 
able, the  limited  rhyme  pattern  of  the  ballade  does  not  present  the 
difficulties  it  does  in  the  English  language.  Since  a ballade  in  Eng- 
lish is,  of  necessity,  artificial,  the  resulting  poem  cannot  possibly 
be  a spontaneous  outpouring  of  emotion.  After  you  have  done  a 
baker’s  dozen,  they  may  become  so,  but  in  the  beginning  there  is 
no  getting  away  from  a touching  intimacy  with  your  rhyming  dic- 
tionary; and  this,  because  of  the  very  limited  number  of  rhymes 
permitted  throughout  the  ballade  pattern:  just  three  rhymes  in  the 
simple  ballade  of  28  lines;  four  rhymes  in  the  ballade  royale, 
which  is  written  in  a ten-line  stanza.  So  be  sure  to  consult  your 
rhyming  dictionary  before  even  setting  down  your  first  line. 

But  first,  make  a framework  for  your  ballade,  as  you  did  for  the 
triolet  and  other  French  forms: 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


(a) 

(b) 

(a) 

(b) 

(b) 

(c) 
(b) 
(C) 


The  capital  letter  always  indicates  the  refrain.  Probably  you 
have  already  decided  upon  your  refrain,  so  write  that  in.  The  refrain 
line  appears  as  the  last  line  in  each  stanza  and  also  as  the  last  line 
in  the  envoi;  so  let’s  extend  the  framework  to  cover  the  three 
stanzas  and  also  the  envoi,  and  write  in  the  refrain  (C)  where  it 
recurs.  You  will  find  a 7x8  spiral  note-book,  with  lines,  ideal  for 
drafting  the  simple  ballade  or  any  of  the  longer  ballade  forms. 

Now,  count  the  number  of  times  the  a rhyme  occurs  in  each 
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stanza  (2) ; the  number  of  times  the  b rhyme  occurs  (4) ; and  the 
number  of  times  the  c rhyme  occurs,  including  the  refrain  (2). 
Since  this  refrain  is  repeated  exactly  as  it  stands,  in  line  8 of  the 
following  stanzas  and  also  in  the  envoi,  count  the  refrain,  as  a 
rhyme  but  once.  Multiply  the  stanzas  rhyme-count  by  three,  since 
there  are  three  stanzas,  and  you  will  find  you  will  need  6 a rhymes, 
12  b rhymes  and  4 c rhymes,  for  the  body  of  your  ballade. 

The  envoi  pattern  is 

1 (b) 

2 (c) 

3 (b) 

4 (C) 

Add  these  rhymes  to  the  count  and  you  find  you  will  need 
altogether,  6 a rhymes,  14  b rhymes  and  5 c rhymes. 

Now  do  you  see  why  it  is  wise  to  look  before  you  leap,  instead 
of  going  off  the  deep  end  with,  say,  April,  statue,  and  hexalresor- 
cinal  for  your  a,  b,  and  c rhymes? 

Next,  in  your  rhyming  dictionary,  look  for  endings  that  have 
plenty  of  rhymes  listed,  because,  even  if  you  decide  upon  a rhyme 
sound  that  has  a page  and  a half  of  rhyming  words  given,  there  are 
bound  to  be  many  of  these  that  you  couldn’t  possibly  use;  either 
because  they  won’t  fit  into  the  content  of  your  ballade,  or  because 
they  make  identical  rhyme  with  other  listed  words.  For  example, 
the  ive  rhymes,  which,  at  first  glance,  look  like  a rich  field.  One 
rhyming  dictionary  lists  140  rhymes  ending  in  ive.  But,  upon 
checking  these  words,  you  find  that  134  of  them  end  in  tive:  fugi- 
tive,  captive,  formative,  etc.  (identicals,  so  you  may  use  only  one 
of  the  tive  family.)  Give,  forgive  and  mis  give  are  also  identical 
ryhmes,  as  are  live,  and  outlive,  leaving,  out  of  the  140  rhymes 
listed,  just  4 rhymes  in  all:  give,  live,  sieve  and  fugitive,  or  any 
other  of  the  tive  rhymes.  Since  no  rhyme  may  be  repeated,  and  since 
the  smallest  number  of  rhymes  we  require  is  5 (for  the  c rhymes) , 
obviously  we  must  abandon  all  thought  of  an  ive  rhyme,  and  look 
further.  The  ent  rhyme  is  a good  source,  but  here  again  beware  of 
meant,  predicament,  testament  and  the  several  columns  of  ments 
— all  identicals. 

Having  settled  on  one  rhyme  — and  preferably  on  your  b 
rhyme,  because  that  is  the  most  exacting  (we  must  have  14,  re- 
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member)  — then  look  about  for  your  c rhyme,  since  that  rhyme 
ends  your  refrain  line.  And  whatever  you  do,  you  must  have  a 
provocative  and  haunting  refrain.  Also,  the  refrain  ends  your 
ballade,  and  you  must  not  fall  down  on  the  climax.  You  need  only 
5 c rhymes,  so  make  this  rhyme  a telling  one.  If  you  have  already 
settled  on  your  refrain,  you  have  your  c rhyme  as  a starter,  your 
b rhyme  as  the  backbone  of  your  ballade,  and  all  you  need  now  is 
an  effective  a rhyme  to  end  your  opening  first  line  and  your  third 
line,  and  the  first  and  third  lines  of  the  following  two  stanzas. 

Make  sure  that  each  of  your  three  rhymes  is  quite  different  in 
vowel  sound;  that  is,  don’t  use  ent,  et,  ept,  or  even  two  e sounds. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  begin  the  actual  writing  of  your  ballade. 
As  you  proceed,  number  each  rhyming  word  in  sequence  when  you 
have  drawn  a line  through  it.  ( Put  an  E beside  the  words  you  hope 
to  use  in  the  envoi,  where  you  will  need  climactic  words).  This 
numbering  process  helps  in  locating  any  particular  rhyming  word, 
in  the  event  that  you  later  decide  to  use  that  word  in  a different 
line.  (The  need  of  substitution  comes  up  inevitably  in  the  longer 
and  more  complex  ballades;  the  ballade  a double  refrain,  the 
double  ballade,  the  ballade  royale,  the  double  ballade  royale.) 

As  the  going  gets  steeper  and  steeper,  and  you  drop  one  more 
rhyming  word  into  its  appointed  niche,  it  invariably  happens  that 
you  have  to  dig  up  a particularly  apt  word  you  used  in,  say,  stanza 
2 or  stanza  3,  and  transplant  it  to  stanza  4 or  stanza  6;  because 
no  other  rhyming  word  will  do  there.  And  that  change  will  involve 
further  transplanting  — sometimes  to  the  extent  of  several  lines 
— to  conform  to  the  altered  sense.  In  a crossword  puzzle,  if  you 
don’t  hit  it  right  the  first  time,  you  need  change  only  one  word  (or 
perhaps  only  one  letter) ; but  in  a ballade,  if  you  transplant  a rhym- 
ing word,  you  often  have  to  change  the  whole  context  of  the  stanzas 
involved. 

As  you  work,  check  frequently  for  identical  rhyme  — the  bete 
noir  of  the  ballade  family.  When  you  have  finished  the  first  draft, 
check  again  several  times  for  identical  rhymes.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  carry  in  the  mind  the  different  consonant  sounds  that  pre- 
cede your  chosen  vowel  sounds;  particularly  when  you  are  doing 
perhaps  a double  ballade  royale  which  involves  21  different  con- 
sonant combinations  of  one  rhyme,  18  of  another  rhyme,  12  of 
another  and  8 of  another  rhyme. 
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It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  in  the  end,  no  matter  how  hard  you 
try,  you  come  out  far  afield  from  your  original  starting  point.  But 
you  have  explored  many  pleasant  and  profitable  by-ways,  you  have 
hurdled  many  obstacles  and  you  have  won  the  steeple  chase.  I 
know  of  nothing  to  compare  with  the  thrill  of  having  won  the 
chase. 

The  ballade  royale  is  written  in  three  10-line  stanzas;  and 
always  in  iambic  pentameter.  The  rhyme  pattern  is  a b a b b c c 
d c D,  with  an  envoi  of  five  lines,  rhyming  c c d c D.  Sometimes 
the  envoi  is  omitted. 

You  will  find  the  10-line  stanza  much  easier  to  do  than  the 
8-line  stanza,  because  of  the  addition  of  another  rhyme  (making 
four  rhymes  in  all ) . It  is  amazing  what  the  addition  of  one  rhyme 
will  do  for  the  flexibility  of  any  pattern.  In  the  10-line  stanza,  you 
will  need  only  3 b rhymes,  instead  of  4;  and  you  now  have  3 c 
rhymes  in  each  stanza  and  three  in  the  envoi  ( if  you  use  an  envoi.) 
The  refrain  and  its  rhyming  lines  are  now  d rhymes  — two  in  each 
stanza  and  two  in  the  envoi  (again,  if  you  use  an  envoi.)  And  I 
hope  you  will.  The  ballade,  in  any  of  its  forms,  is  a challenge  to  the 
aspiring  poet.  Let’s  meet  the  challenge  all  the  way! 

We  find  the  ballade  royale  in  the  memorial  ballades  to  Francois 
Villon  and  Theodore  de  Banville  and  in  translations  of  these  two 
master  ballade  singers.  Below,  a contemporary  poet  puts  words 
into  the  mouth  of  Villon,  who  is  waiting  to  be  hanged: 

VILLON  QUITS  FRANCE 

"Demain  tous  nous  mourrons;  c’est  juste  notre  affaire.” 

— Theodore  Jasserat 


We  hang  tomorrow,  then?  That  doom  is  fit  (a) 

For  most  of  us,  I think.  Yet,  harkee,  friend,  (b) 

I have  a ballad  here  which  I have  writ  (a) 

Of  us  and  our  high  ending.  Pray  you,  send  (b) 

The  scrawl  to  Cayeux,  bidding  him  commend  (b) 

Francois  to  grace.  Old  Colin  loves  me  well,  (c) 

For  no  good  reason,  save  it  so  befell  (c) 

We  two  were  young  together  . . . when  I am  hung,  (d) 
Colin  will  weep — and  then  will  laugh,  and  tell  (c) 

How  many  pranks  we  played  when  we  were  young.  ( D ) 
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Dear  lads  of  yesterday!  ....  We  had  no  wit  (a) 

To  live  always  so  we  might  not  offend,  (b) 

Yet  — how  we  laughed!  I marvel  now  at  it,  (a) 

Because  that  merry  company  will  spend  (b) 

No  more  mad  nights  together.  Some  are  penned  (b) 

In  abbeys,  some  in  dungeons,  others  fell  (c) 

In  battle  ....  Time  assesses  death’s  gabelle, — (c) 

Salt  must  be  taxed,  eh? — Well,  we  ranked  among  (d) 
The  salt  of  earth,  once,  who  are  old  and  tell  (c) 

How  many  pranks  we  played  when  we  were  young.  ( D ) 

Afraid  to  die,  you  ask?  — Why,  not  a whit.  (a) 

Ah,  no!  wholeheartedly  I mean  to  wend  (b) 

Out  of  a world  I have  found  exquisite  (a) 

By  every  testing.  For  I apprehend  (b) 

Life  was  not  made  all  lovely  to  the  end  (b) 

That  life  ensnare  us,  nor  the  miracle  (c) 

Of  youth  devised  but  as  a trap  to  swell  (c) 

Old  Legion’s  legions;  and  must  give  full  tongue  (d) 

To  praise  no  less  than  prayer,  when  bidden  tell  (c) 

How  many  pranks  we  played  when  we  were  young.  (D) 

Nay,  cheerily,  we  of  the  Cockle-shell,  (c) 

And  all  whose  youth  was  nor  to  stay  nor  quell,  (c) 

Will  dare  foregather  when  earth’s  knell  is  rung  (d) 

And  Calvary’s  young  conqueror  bids  us  tell  (c) 

How  many  pranks  we  played  when  we  were  young.  ( D ) 

Notice  that  Mr.  Cabell  has  purposely,  in  each  stanza,  ended 
the  line  immediately  preceding  the  refrain  line  with  the  word 
"tell,”  thus  making  that  word  a part  of  the  refrain. 

Whether  or  not  Villon’s  brave  "scrawl”  to  his  old  friend  Colin 
Cayeux  wras  responsible  for  saving  his  life,  we  do  not  know.  We 
do  know'  that  his  sentence  was  commuted.  May  our  own  lives  never 
hang  upon  the  turning  of  a neat  ballade! 

Here  is  another  ballade  royale  by  the  same  author: 
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RONSARD  RE- VOICES  A TRUISM 

’’Quant  vous  serez  bien  vieille,  et  quand  je  serais  mort." 

— Theodore  Passer  at 

When  you  are  very  old,  and  I am  gone, 

Not  to  return,  it  may  be  you  will  say  — 

Hearing  my  name  and  holding  me  as  one 
Long  dead  to  you,  — in  some  half-jesting  way 
Of  speech,  sweet  as  vague  heraldings  of  May 
Rumored  in  woods  when  first  the  throstles  sing:  — 
He  loved  me  once.  And  straightway  mumuring 
My  half-forgotten  rhymes,  you  will  regret 
Evanished  times  when  I was  wont  to  sing 
So  very  lightly,  Love  runs  into  debt. 

I shall  not  heed  you  then.  My  course  being  run 
For  good  or  ill,  I shall  have  gone  my  way, 

And  know  you,  love,  no  longer,  — nor  the  sun, 
Perchance,  nor  any  light  of  earthly  day, 

Nor  any  joy  nor  sorrow,  — while  at  play 
The  world  speeds  merrily,  not  reckoning 
Our  coming  or  our  going.  Lips  will  cling, 

Forswear,  and  be  forsaken,  and  men  forget 
Where  once  our  tombs  were,  and  our  children  sing  — 
So  very  lightly!  — Love  runs  into  debt. 

If  in  the  grave  love  have  dominion 
Will  that  wild  cry  not  quicken  the  wise  clay, 

And  taunt  with  memories  of  fond  deeds  undone  — 
Some  joy  untasted,  some  lost  holiday,  — 

All  death’s  large  wisdom?  Will  that  wisdom  lay 
The  ghost  of  any  sweet  familiar  thing 
Come  haggard  from  the  Past,  or  ever  bring 
Forgetfulness  of  those  two  lovers  met 
When  all  was  April?  — nor  too  wise  to  sing 
So  very  lightly,  Love  runs  into  debt. 

Yea,  though  the  years  of  vain  remembering 
Draw  nigh,  and  age  be  drear,  yet  in  the  spring 
We  meet  and  kiss,  whatever  hour  be  set 
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Wherein  all  hours  attain  to  harvesting,  — 

So  very  lightly  Love  runs  into  debt. 

— James  Branch  Cabell 

And  now  if  you  have  tamed  the  simple  ballade,  you  may  like 
to  try  the  ballade  a double  retrain,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  car- 
ries two  refrains.  The  first  refrain  appears  as  the  fourth  line  in  each 
of  the  three  eight-line  stanzas;  the  second  refrain  appears  as  the 
eighth  line  of  each  stanza.  The  envoi  of  four  lines  repeats  the  first 
refrain  in  its  second  line,  and  repeats  the  second  refrain  in  its  final 
line. 

The  secret  of  building  a successful  ballade  a double  refrain  lies 
in  contrasting  the  mood  of  the  first  three  lines  of  each  stanza,  which 
culminates  in  the  first  refrain  (line  4),  with  the  mood  of  the  fol- 
lowing three  lines  which  culminate  in  the  second  refrain  (line  8). 
In  the  example  below,  the  first  three  lines  in  each  stanza  build  up 
to  the  refrain,  "There  is  place  and  enough  for  the  pains  of  prose”; 
and  the  following  three  lines  build  up  the  contrasting  mood,  and 
culminate  in  the  refrain,  "Then  Hey!  — for  the  ripple  of  laughing 
rhyme!”  The  rhyme  scheme  is  a b a B b c b C;  in  the  envoi, 
b B c C.  Three  rhyme  sounds  only  are  permitted,  and,  as  in  all 
French  forms,  no  rhyming  word  may  be  repeated: 


THE  BALLADE  OF  PROSE  AND  RHYME 


When  the  roads  are  heavy  with  mire  and  rut,  (a) 

In  November  fogs,  in  December  snows,  (b) 

When  the  North  Wind  howls,  and  the  doors  are  shut,  ( a ) 
There  is  place  and  enough  for  the  pains  of  prose;  — ( B ) 

But  whenever  a scent  from  the  whitethorn  blows,  (b) 
And  the  jasmine-stars  to  the  casement  climb,  (c) 

And  a Rosalind-face  at  the  lattice  shows,  (b) 

Then  hey!  — for  the  ripple  of  laughing  rhyme!  (C) 

When  the  brain  gets  dry  as  an  empty  nut,  (a) 

When  the  reason  stands  on  its  squarest  toes,  (b) 

When  the  mind  (like  a beard)  has  a "formal  cut,”  (a) 

There  is  place  and  enough  for  the  pains  of  prose;  — ( B ) 

But  w-henever  the  May-blood  stirs  and  glows,  ( b ) 

And  the  young  year  draws  to  the  "golden  prime,”  (c) 
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And  Sir  Romeo  sticks  in  his  ear  a rose, 

Then  hey!  — for  the  ripple  of  laughing  rhyme! 

In  a theme  where  the  thoughts  have  a pedant-strut 
In  a changing  quarrel  of  "Ayes”  and  "Noes”, 

In  a starched  procession  of  "If”  and  "But,” 

There  is  place  and  enough  for  the  pains  of  prose;  — 
But  whenever  a soft  glance  softer  grows, 

And  the  light  hours  dance  to  the  trysting-time, 

And  the  secret  is  told  "that  no  one  knows,” 

Then  hey!  — for  the  ripple  of  laughing  rhyme! 


L’ENVOI 

In  the  work-a-day  world,  — for  its  needs  and  its  woes, 
There  is  place  and  enough  for  the  pains  of  prose; 

But  whenever  the  May-bells  clash  and  chime, 

Then  hey!  — for  the  ripple  of  laughing  rhyme! 

— Austin  Dobson 

BALLADE  A DOUBLE  REFRAIN 

Keeper  of  promises  made  in  spring, 

Gilder  of  squalor  in  lowly  cot  — 

Ever  true  and  unwavering  — 

These  are  the  things  that  Love  is  not! 

This  is  pretty  to  round  the  plot 
Of  a play,  for  the  playwright  knows  he  must 
Tickle  our  fancies  to  boil  his  pot  — 

For  Love  is  a liar  we  love  to  trust! 

Passion  immortal  that  poets  sing, 

Highest  of  gifts  that  the  gods  allot! 

Healing  balm  of  affliction’s  sting  — 

These  are  the  things  that  Love  is  not! 

Ay,  we  would  it  were  so,  God  wot! 

Snatch  we  at  apples  that  turn  to  dust! 

Learn  we  wisdom,  then?  Not  a jot, 

For  Love  is  a liar  we  love  to  trust! 


FUN 
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Poets  and  dramatists!  Ye  who  cling 
Still  to  the  old  romantic  rot, 

Though  I am  telling  a bitter  thing, 

These  are  the  things  that  Love  is  not! 

Love  is  a breeze  blowing  cold  and  hot, 

A young  man’s  fancy  — a withering  gust, 

Yet,  let  Love  call  and  we  rush  to  the  spot, 
For  Love  is  a lair  we  love  to  trust! 

L’ENVOI 

Princess,  I love  you!  I quite  forgot 
These  are  the  things  that  Love  is  not; 

’Tis  bitter  bread,  but  I beg  a crust, 

For  Love  is  a liar  we  love  to  trust! 

— Edwin  Meade  Robinson 

A BALLADE  OF  DEATH  AND  TIME 

I hold  it  truth  with  him  who  sweetly  sings  — 
The  weekly  music  of  the  London  Sphere  — 

That  deathless  tomes  the  living  present  brings; 
Great  literature  is  with  us  year  on  year. 

Books  of  the  mighty  dead,  whom  men  revere, 
Remind  me  I can  make  my  books  sublime. 

But  prithee,  bay  my  browr  while  I am  here: 

Why  do  we  always  wait  for  Death  and  Time? 

Shakespeare,  great  spirit,  beat  his  mighty  wings, 
As  I beat  mine,  for  the  occasion  near. 

He  knew,  as  I,  the  worth  of  present  things: 

Great  literature  is  with  us  year  on  year. 

Methinks  I meet  across  the  gulf  his  clear 
And  tranquil  eye;  his  calm  reflections  chime 
With  mine:  "Why  do  we  at  the  present  fleer? 
Why  do  we  always  wait  for  Death  and  Time?” 

The  reading  world  with  acclamation  rings 
For  my  last  book.  It  led  the  list  at  Weir, 
Altoona,  Rahway,  Painted  Post,  Hot  Springs: 
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Great  literature  is  with  us  year  on  year. 

The  Bookman  gives  me  a vociferous  cheer. 

Howells  approves!  I can  no  higher  climb. 

Bring  then  the  laurel,  crown  my  bright  career. 

Why  do  we  always  wait  for  Death  and  Time? 

L’ENVOI 

Critics,  who  pastward,  ever  pastward  peer, 

Great  literature  is  with  us  year  on  year. 

Trumpet  my  fame  while  I am  in  my  prime. 

Why  do  we  always  wait  for  Death  and  Time? 

— Bert  Leston  Taylor 

BALLADE  ON  ALLITERATION’S  JINGLING  PLAN 

Down  in  Indiana  there’s  a well  known  man; 

Queerest  thing  about  him  is  he  has  four  names, 
Fashioned  on  alliteration’s  jingling  plan: 

Abercrombie  Algernon  Adolphus  Ames. 
Abercrombie  isn’t  much  at  wooing  dames; 

But  a little  spinster  winks  at  him  one  day  — 

Pretty  little  spinster  with  a heart  in  flames  — 
Beatrice  Belinda  Bernadina  Bay. 

Beatrice  Belinda  is  from  Michigan; 

She  is  quite  experienced  in  social  games  — 

Vows  the  man  she  mates  must  be  no  other  than 
Abercrombie  Algernon  Adolphus  Ames. 
Abercrombie  hesitates;  but  no  man  blames 
Beatrice  — so  charming  and  so  distingue. 

Everybody’s  for  her.  All  the  world  acclaims 
Beatrice  Belinda  Bernadina  Bay. 

Flirting  quite  outrageously  behind  her  fan, 

Beatrice  Belinda  schemes  and  plots  and  frames  — 
Frames  a trap  to  catch  if  any  woman  can 
Abercrombie  Algernon  Adolphus  Ames. 

Cupid’s  arrow  penetrates  but  never  maims 
(So  the  wisest  prophets  of  all  ages  say) 
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And  Beatrice  no  longer  wears  her  somber  zwaims  — 
Beatrice  Belinda  Bernadina  Bay. 

Yes,  the  lady  captures  and  adroitly  tames 
Abercrombie  Algernon  Adolphus  Ames; 

He’s  the  faithful  husband  of  the  girlie  nee 
Beatrice  Belinda  Bernadina  Bay. 

— Delos  Avery 


BALLADE  OF  DEAD  POEMS 
( Ballade  a Double  Refrain) 

O tell  me  now  in  what  dim,  secret  way 
Is  Poetry,  as  once  we  knew  her,  biding. 

Has  she  but  gone  an  errant  holiday? 

Where  are  the  poems  of  yesteryear  now  hiding? 
They  are  the  spoil  of  Modernist  deriding  — 

The  target  of  surrealist  javelin. 

No  more  is  Sumer  icumen  in,  confiding: 
Behold!  summer  is  e e cummings  in. 


Where  is  the  pen  once  mighty  to  portray 
In  measured  music,  love  and  faith,  firm-guiding 
A troubled  people  upward  from  dismay? 

Where  are  the  poems  of  yesteryear  now  hiding? 
With  what  directed  sinister  dividing 
Of  truth  does  the  poetic  libertine 
Acclaim  perversion,  lust  and  sex,  while,  striding. 
Behold!  summer  is  e e cummings  in. 


Where  slumbers  chivalry,  the  stern  array 
And  pageantry  of  mounted  knights  each  brindling 
His  prancing  charger,  armored  for  the  fray? 
Where  are  the  poems  of  yesteryear  now  hiding? 
All,  all  have  fled  before  the  decadent  siding 
Against  tradition,  of  the  paladin 
Who  beats  a drum  for  cultural  backsliding. 
Behold!  summer  is  e e cummings  in. 
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L’ENVOI 

Princes,  beware!  with  ghouls  and  banshees  briding, 

Where  are  the  poems  of  yesteryear  now  hiding? 

With  poets  turned  mountebank  and  harlequin, 

Behold!  summer  is  e e cummings  in. 

— Ruth  Clough 

The  Double  Ballade  is  just  that:  exactly  double  the  simple 
ballade.  It  may  be  used  in  either  the  eight-line  or  the  ten-line  bal- 
lade pattern.  There  will  be  six  stanzas,  instead  of  the  usual  three, 
and  it  may  be  written  with  or  without  an  envoi.  Here  is  one  based 
on  the  eight-line  stanza  and  without  an  envoi: 


DOUBLE  BALLADE 
Of  the  Singers  of  the  Time 

I 

Why  are  our  songs  like  the  moan  of  the  main, 
When  the  wild  winds  buffet  it  to  and  fro, 
(Our  brothers  ask  us  again  and  again) 

A weary  burden  of  hopes  laid  low? 

Have  birds  ceased  singing  or  flowers  to  blow? 
Is  Life  cast  down  from  its  fair  estate? 

This  I answer  them  — nothing  mo’: 

Songs  and  singers  are  out  of  date. 


II 

What  shall  we  sing  of?  Our  hearts  are  fain, 

Our  bosoms  burn  with  a sterile  glow. 

Shall  we  sing  of  the  sordid  strife  for  gain, 

For  shameful  honour,  for  wealth  and  woe, 
Hunger  and  luxury,  — weeds  that  throw 
Up  from  one  seeding  their  flowers  of  hate? 

Can  we  tune  our  lutes  to  these  themes?  Ah,  no! 
Songs  and  singers  are  out  of  date. 
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III 

Our  songs  should  be  of  Faith  without  stain, 

Of  haughty  honour  and  deaths  that  sow 
The  seeds  of  life  on  the  battle-plain; 

Of  loves  unsullied  and  eyes  that  show 
The  fair  w'hite  soul  in  the  deeps  below. 

Where  are  they,  these  that  our  songs  await 
To  wake  to  joyance?  Doth  any  know? 

Songs  and  singers  are  out  of  date. 

IV 

What  have  wre  done  with  meadow  and  lane? 

Where  are  the  flowers  and  the  hawthorn-snow? 
Acres  of  brick  in  the  pitiless  rain,  — 

These  are  our  gardens  for  thorpe  and  stow! 
Summer  has  left  us  long  ago, 

Gone  to  the  lands  w'here  the  turtles  mate 
And  the  crickets  chirp  in  the  wild-rose  row. 
Songs  and  singers  are  out  of  date. 


V 

We  sit  and  sing  to  a world  in  pain; 

Our  heartstrings  quiver  sadly  and  slow: 

But,  aye  and  anon,  the  murmurous  strain 
Swells  up  a clangour  of  strife  and  throe, 

And  the  folk  that  hearken,  or  friend  or  foe, 
Are  w-are  that  the  stress  of  the  time  is  great 
And  say  to  themselves,  as  they  come  and  go, 
Songs  and  singers  are  out  of  date. 


VI 

Winter  holds  us,  body  and  brain: 

Ice  is  over  our  being’s  flow; 

Song  is  a flower  that  will  droop  and  wfane, 

If  it  have  no  heaven  toward  which  to  grow. 
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Faith  and  beauty  are  dead,  I trow; 

Nothing  is  left  but  fear  and  fate: 

Men  are  weary  of  hope;  and  so 
Songs  and  singers  are  out  of  date. 

— John  Payne 

GOTHIC  TAPESTRY 

(In  the  15th  Century,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ordered  made  for  him  in 
Arras,  France,  several  large  wall  coverings  depicting  the  activities  of 
his  Court.) 


The  Duke  rides  from  his  gray  chateau 
Bestride  his  steed;  on  tightened  rein, 

He  canters  past  the  portico, 

A hooded  falcon  on  its  chain 
Perched  high  upon  his  wrist.  He  fain 
Would  loose  the  bird,  alert  and  keen. 

He  doffs  his  plume  and  now  will  deign 
To  greet  the  ladies  on  the  green. 

The  knights,  accoutred  staff  and  bow, 
Full  eager  for  the  chase,  restrain 
Their  prancing  horses  as  they  grow 
More  restive  to  be  gone  again. 

As  gallants  all  try  to  detain 
Their  steeds  from  dashing  on  the  scene, 
They  form  into  the  ducal  train 
To  greet  the  ladies  on  the  green. 

Fair  maidens  gather  to  bestow 
Due  honour  on  each  favored  swain 
And  bid  him  to  the  hunting  go, 

While  they,  in  playful  mood,  remain 
To  dance  perhaps  or  wind  a skein 
Of  brilliant  silk.  Through  sunlight-sheen, 
Come  shepherds  bearing  sheaves  of  grain 
To  greet  the  ladies  on  the  green. 

Hark!  Hark!  to  plaintive  tremolo 
From  minstrel  pipes  whose  notes  sustain 
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Light  measures  in  arpeggio. 

The  maidens,  dressed  in  soft  delaine, 

Trip  gaily  round  the  minstrel-twain 
Who  play  on  flute  and  tambourine 
Their  airs,  delightful  and  inane, 

To  greet  the  ladies  on  the  green. 

Now  bugles  of  the  hunters  blow 
A faint  halloo  from  distant  plain, 

And  falcons,  summoned  from  below, 

Called  from  their  sport  — the  victims  slain  — 
Are  captured  by  a waiting  thane. 

The  hunters  once  again  convene, 

From  woods  and  fields  and  threat  of  bane, 

To  greet  the  ladies  on  the  green. 

The  Duke’s  white  steed  steps  high,  as  though 
The  last  victorious  campaign 
Were  still  his  pride.  The  Duke  would  know. 
Impatient,  lest  the  daylight  wane, 

"Have  all  returned?”  Brave  knights  attain, 
Saluting  silk  and  velveteen, 

Kissing  white  hands  (and  some  in  vain! ) 

To  greet  the  ladies  on  the  green. 


L’ENVOI 

Here,  tapestried,  to  this  demesne 
Come  gallant  knights  of  regal  mien. 

In  honour  and  without  chicane, 

To  greet  the  ladies  on  the  green. 

— Helen  Martin 

BALLADE  OF  DEAD  GENTLEMEN 
(A  double  ballade  royale) 

O tell  me  now  in  what  dim,  hidden  way 
Dreams  Francois  Villon,  long-lamented  dean 
Of  balladeers!  Where  darts  the  interplay 
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Of  Villon’s  fine  precision,  with  his  keen, 

Incisive  wit?  Where  now  are  his  eighteen 
Companions  of  the  Cockle  Shell?  Deny 
Not  some  of  them  were  thieves;  yet  sanctify 
The  name  of  Villon,  as  he  waits  upon 
The  scaffold!  — Where,  that  curve  of  lazuli? 

Mats  ou,  mes  amis,  sont  les  neiges  d’ ant  an?* 

Where  is  Regnier  de  Montigny,  distrait, 

As  Villon,  smiling  through  barred  mezzanine, 
Recites  Ballade  des  Pendus?  Where,  his  gray 
And  weeping  mother,  clutching  a Beguine? 

Les  Testaments,  in  what  locked  magazine? 

Where  now  the  priest,  with  crucifix  raised  high, 
Absolving  each  of  those  about  to  die? 

Where  is  the  choir,  chanting  in  antiphon, 

And  echoing  the  penitential  sigh? 

Mats  ou,  mes  amis,  sont  les  neiges  d’antan? 

Colin  des  Cayeux  — where  is  he,  I pray?  — 

"Old  Colin,”  chosen  friend  and  go-between, 

To  whom  Villon  dispatched  "a  scrawl”  that  day 
He  and  the  others  were  to  die.  Serene, 

That  ballad  — brisk  and  gallant;  brave  in  mien: 
"Commend  Francois  to  grace  once  more,  and  try 
To  gain  the  King’s  last  moment  pardon!  Why, 

One  time  the  little  Princess  d’Orleans, 

Again,  Louis  himself  saved  Francois.  I — 

Mais  ou,  ( mes  amis),  sont  les  neiges  d’antan?” 

Where,  now,  is  Villon’s  like?  And  where,  like  gay 
Abandon  in  the  face  of  death?  the  sheen 
Of  noble  words;  the  courage,  now,  to  say: 

"We  die  tomorrow,  then?  This  doom,  I ween, 

Is  fit.  Afraid  to  die?  Ah,  no!  Foreseen 
Beyond  the  night,  beyond  the  darkened  sky, 
Beyond  the  curve  of  heaven,  I espy 
A greater  loveliness  when  this  is  gone.” 


*But  where,  my  friends,  are  the  snows  of  yesteryear? 
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Where  can  be  found  so  fearless  a reply? 

Mais  ou,  mes  amis,  sont  les  neiges  d'antan? 

"Life  was  not  made  thus  perfect  to  betray 
Our  love  of  life;  nor  was  the  crystalline 
Fabric  of  youth  designed  as  a tourniquet 
To  bind  desire.  Abundantly  we  glean, 

Who  have  lived  fully.  Should  Fate  intervene 
Once  more,  we  of  the  Cockle  Shell  descry 
In  that  God-given  respite,  not  a sly, 

Ill-gotten  vantage,  but  a benison  — 

For  of  itself  a noose  may  not  untie.” 

(Mats  ou,  mes  amts,  sont  les  neiges  d'antan?) 

Where  is  the  poet  able  now  to  sway 

Our  sympathies  in  like  straightforward,  clean 

Experience  of  freedom  from  dismay? 

Where  is  the  ballad-making  indigene, 

Undriven  by  stark  bitterness  or  spleen? 

He  has  been  throttled  by  those  ones  who  cry, 

"The  world!  My  comrades,  it  is  all  awry!” 

Where  slumbers  now  the  calm  sine  qua  non 
That  marks  the  zenith  faith  must  occupy? 

Mais  ou,  mes  amis,  sont  les  neiges  d'antan? 

L’ENVOI 

Friends,  where  are  the  ringing  words  that  now  can  vie 
In  courage  with  that  valiant  last  goodbye? 

Where  dreams  the  master  bard,  Francois  Villon, 

Whose  ballads  leave  no  eye  that  reads  them  dry? 

Mais  ou,  mes  amis,  sont  les  neiges  d'antan? 


— Ruth  Clough 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


^Jhe  (Pliant  l^oyal 


The  early  French  Chant  Royal  presented  an  allegory.  The 
envoi  embodied  the  solution.  Today,  we  use  the  chant  royal  as  a 
medium  for  nonsense,  as  well  as  for  serious  themes,  but  we  dis- 
regard its  heritage  of  allegory. 

Like  all  the  French  forms  (with  the  single  exception  of  the 
sestina)  the  chant  royal  is  built  upon  a refrain.  This  refrain  appears 
first  as  the  last  line  of  the  first  stanza,  and  is  repeated  thereafter 
as  the  last  line  in  each  succeeding  stanza.  There  are  five  stanzas 
of  eleven  lines  each,  followed  by  an  envoi  of  five  lines.  The  envoi 
repeats  the  pattern  of  the  last  five  lines  of  the  stanza.  The  usual 
rhyme  scheme  follows:  Each  stanza,  ababccddedE;  the  envoi, 
d d e d E. 

A variation  of  the  five-line  envoi  — the  seven-line  envoi  — 
repeats  the  rhyme-pattern  of  the  last  seven  lines  of  the  stanza. 

No  rhyming  word  may  be  repeated,  so  have  an  eye  to  your 
rhyme-sounds.  You  will  need  10  a rhymes;  10  b rhymes;  10  c 
rhymes;  18  d rhymes;  and  7 e rhymes.  If  you  decide  to  use  the 
seven-line  envoi  you  will,  of  course,  need  12  c rhymes  instead  of 
10.  Be  sure  you  have  no  identical  rhymes  ( meant  and  torment ; sea 
and  iotesee;  blue  and  blew;  stain  and  abstain,  etc.).  It  is  amazing 
the  way  an  identical  rhyme  will  bob  up  in  a long  and  involved 
rhyme  pattern.  Check  and  re-check  for  this. 

Comparatively  few  chants  royal  are  attempted  in  English. 


BEHOLD  THE  DEEDS! 

( Being  the  Plaint  of  Adolphe  Culpepper  Ferguson,  Salesman  of 
Fancy  Notions,  held  in  durance  of  his  Landlady  for  a failure  to  connect 
on  Saturday  night.) 
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I 

I would  that  all  men  my  hard  case  might  know;  (a) 

How  grievously  I suffer  for  no  sin:  (b) 

I,  Adolphe  Culpepper  Ferguson,  for  lo!  (a) 

I,  of  my  landlady  am  locked  in,  (b) 

For  being  short  on  this  sad  Saturday,  (c) 

Nor  having  shekels  of  silver  wherewith  to  pay:  (c) 

She  has  turned  and  is  departed  with  my  key;  (d) 

Wherefore,  not  even  as  other  boarders  free,  (d) 

I sing  (as  prisoners  to  their  dungeon-stones  (e) 

When  for  ten  days  they  expiate  a spree ) : ( d ) 

Behold  the  deeds  that  are  done  of  Mrs.  Jones!  ( E ) 

II 

One  night  and  one  day  have  I wept  my  woe; 

Nor  wot  I when  the  morrow  doth  begin, 

If  I shall  have  to  write  to  Briggs  & Co., 

To  pray  them  to  advance  the  requisite  tin 
For  ransom  of  their  salesman,  that  he  may 
Go  forth  as  other  boarders  go  alway  — 

As  those  I hear  now  flocking  for  their  tea, 

Led  by  the  daughter  of  my  landlady 
Piano-ward.  This  day,  for  all  my  moans, 

Dry  bread  and  water  have  been  served  me. 

Behold  the  deeds  that  are  done  of  Mrs.  Jones! 

III 

Miss  Amabel  Jones  is  musical,  and  so 

The  heart  of  the  young  he-boarder  doth  win, 

Playing  "The  Maiden's  Prayer,”  adagio  — 

That  fetcheth  him,  as  fetcheth  the  banco  skin 
The  innocent  rustic.  For  my  part,  I pray: 

That  Badarjewska  maid  may  wait  for  aye 
Ere  sits  she  with  a lover,  as  did  we 
Once  sit  together,  Amabel!  Can  it  be 
That  all  that  arduous  wooing  not  atones 
For  Saturday  shortness  of  trade  dollars  three? 

Behold  the  deeds  that  are  done  of  Mrs.  Jones! 
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IV 

Yea!  she  forgets  the  arm  was  wont  to  go 

Around  her  waist.  She  wears  a buckle,  whose  pin 
Galleth  the  crook  of  the  young  man’s  elbow. 

/ forget  not,  for  I that  youth  have  been. 

Smith  was  aforetime  the  Lothario  gay 
Yet  once,  I mind  me,  Smith  was  forced  to  stay 
Close  in  his  room.  Not  calm,  as  I,  was  he; 

But  his  noise  brought  no  pleasaunce  verily. 
Small  ease  he  gat  of  playing  on  the  bones, 

Or  hammering  on  his  stove-pipe,  that  I see. 
Behold  the  deeds  that  are  done  of  Mrs.  Jones! 

V 

Thou,  for  whose  fear  the  figurative  crow 
I eat,  accursed  be  thou  and  all  thy  kin! 

Thee  will  I show  up  — yea,  up  will  I show 
Thy  too  thick  buckwheats,  and  thy  tea  too  thin. 
Ay!  here  I dare  thee,  ready  for  the  fray: 

Thou  dost  not  "keep  a first-class  house,”  I say! 

It  does  not  with  the  advertisements  agree. 

Thou  lodgest  a Briton  with  a puggaree, 

And  thou  hast  harboured  Jacobses  and  Cohns, 
And  a Mulligan.  Thus  denounce  I thee! 

Behold  the  deeds  that  are  done  of  Mrs.  Jones! 

L’ENVOI 


Boarders!  the  worst  I have  not  told  to  ye:  (d) 

She  hath  stolen  my  trousers,  that  I may  not  flee  (d) 

Privily  by  the  window.  Hence  these  groans.  (e) 

There  is  no  fleeing  in  a robe  de  nuit.  (d) 

Behold  the  deeds  that  are  done  of  Mrs.  Jones!  (E) 


— Henry  Cuyler  Bunner 


CHAPTER  XXV 


lie  ^eitif 


Most  intricate  of  French  forms  is  the  Sestina,  ancient  measure 
of  southern  France.  It  originated  in  Provenge  in  the  12th  Century 
with  the  troubadour  Arnaut  Daniel,  whom  Petrarch  called  "the 
great  master  of  love.”  Both  Dante  and  Petrarch  used  the  sestina. 

Governed,  as  its  name  implies,  by  the  number  six,  the  sestina 
in  its  early  form  was  composed  of  six  stanzas  of  six  unrhymed  lines, 
followed  by  a final  stanza  of  three  unrhymed  lines.  Modern  usage, 
however,  permits  two  or  three  rhymes. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  sestina  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  terminal  words  of  the  six  lines  in  the  first  stanza  as 
the  terminal  words  of  the  six  lines  in  each  succeeding  stanza,  in  a 
prescribed  pattern.  No  two  terminal  word  arrangements  may  be 
the  same  in  any  two  stanzas.  Originally,  the  terminal  words  had 
to  be  nouns  of  mo  syllables,  but  this  restriction  is  discarded  in 
modern  usage. 

'uThe  last  word  of  the  stanza  always  ends  the  first  line  of  the 
stanza  following.  The  six  terminal  words  of  the  first  stanza  are 
repeated  in  the  three-line  envoi  (or  tornada ) according  to  a definite 
pattern:  three  of  these  terminal  words  are  repeated  somewhere  in 
the  first  half  of  each  tornada  line;  the  remaining  three  terminal 
words  are  repeated  at  the  end  of  each  tornada  line,  so  that  two 
terminal  words  appear  in  each  line  of  the  tornada. 

Numbering  the  terminal  words  of  each  stanza  1 to  6,  the 
repetition  is  as  follows: 

Stanza  1 1 2 3 4 5 6 

” 2 6 1 5 2 4 3 

” 3 3 6 4 1 2 5 

” 4 5 3 2 6 1 4 

” 5 4 5 1 3 6 2 

” 6 2 4 6 5 3 1 
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TORNADA 

Line  1 — 2,  somewhere  in  the  1st  half  of  the  line;  5,  at  the  end. 
Line  2 — 4,  somewhere  in  the  1st  half  of  the  line;  3,  at  the  end. 
Line  3 — 6,  somewhere  in  the  1st  half  of  the  line;  1,  at  the  end. 

Something  of  its  origin  as  an  unrhymed  French  form  is  set 
forth  in  the  following 

SESTINA 

Fra  tutti  il  primo  Arnaldo  Daniello 
Gran  maestro  d’amor.  — Petrarch 


In  fair  Provence,  the  land  of  lute  and  rose,  1 

Arnaut,  great  master  of  the  world  of  love,  2 

First  wrought  sestines  to  win  his  lady’s  heart,  3 

Since  she  was  deaf  when  simpler  staves  he  sang,  4 

And  for  her  sake  he  broke  the  bonds  of  rhyme,  5 

And  in  this  subtler  measure  hid  his  woe.  6 

"Harsh  be  my  lines,”  cried  Arnaut,  "harsh  the  woe  6 

My  lady,  that  enthron’d  and  cruel  rose,  1 

Inflicts  on  him  that  made  her  live  in  rhyme!  ” 

But  through  the  metre  spake  the  voice  of  Love, 

And  like  a wild-wood  nightingale  he  sang; 

Who  thought  in  crabbed  lays  to  ease  his  heart. 


It  is  not  told  if  her  untoward  heart 
Was  melted  by  her  poet’s  lyric  woe, 

Or  if  in  vain  so  amorously  he  sang; 

Perchance  through  cloud  of  dark  conceits  he  rose 
To  nobler  heights  of  philosophic  love, 

And  crowned  his  later  years  with  sterner  rhyme. 

This  thing  alone  we  know:  the  triple  rhyme 
Of  him  who  bared  his  vast  and  passionte  heart 
To  all  the  crossing  flames  of  hate  and  love, 

Wears  in  the  midst  of  all  its  storm  of  woe,  — 

As  some  loud  morn  of  March  may  bear  a rose,  — 1 

The  impress  of  a song  that  Arnaut  sang.  4 
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"Smith  of  his  mother-tongue,”  the  Frenchman  sang  4 
Of  Lancelot  and  Galahad,  the  rhyme  5 

That  beat  so  bloodlike  at  its  core  of  rose,  1 

It  stirred  the  sweet  Francesca’s  gentle  heart  3 

To  take  that  kiss  that  brought  her  so  much  woe  6 

And  sealed  in  fire  her  martyrdom  of  love.  2 

And  Dante,  full  of  her  immortal  love,  2 

Stayed  his  drear  song,  and  softly,  fondly  sang  4 

As  though  his  voice  broke  with  that  weight  of  woe;  6 

And  to  this  day  we  think  of  Arnaut’s  rhyme  5 

Whenever  pity  of  the  labouring  heart  3 

On  fair  Francesca’s  memory  drops  the  rose.  1 

Ah!  sovereign  Love,  forgive  this  weaker  ryhme!  (2)5 

The  men  of  old  who  sang  were  great  at  heart,  (4)3 

Yet  have  we  too  known  woe,  and  worn  thy  rose.  (6)  1 

— Edmund  Gosse 


If  you  are  ambitious  of  trying  the  sestina,  it  will  simplify  mat- 
ters for  you  greatly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  relieve  you  of  consider- 
able brain-fag,  if  you  will  construct  a scaffolding,  as  you  did  for 
your  triolet  and  your  villanelle.  Only  this  time,  instead  of  the 
refrain  lines  and  the  prescribed  rhyme  scheme,  indicate  only  the 
terminal  words  of  the  first  six  lines,  in  the  required  order  of  repeti- 
tion throughout  the  poem.  For  example,  the  scaffolding  for  the 
sestina  above  would  read  like  this: 

( End-word ) (Line) 


Stanza  1 rose  1 

love  2 

heart  3 

sang  4 

rhyme  5 

woe  6 

Stanza  II  woe  6 

rose  1 

rhyme  5 

love  2 
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sang  4 

heart  3 


and  so  on  throughout  the  six  stanzas. 


TORNADA 


within  the  line 

end  of  the  line 

1 — 

love 

2 

rhyme  5 

2 — 

sang 

4 

heart  3 

3 — 

woe 

6 

rose  1 

It  is  a far  cry  from  the  troubadours  of  Provenge  and  Arnaut 
Daniel  to  Kipling’s  England  and  his  Tommy  Atkins;  but  Kipling, 
as  always,  strikes  home;  and  his  Sestina  of  the  Tramp  Royal  re- 
mains one  of  the  best-loved  of  his  poems : 


SESTINA  OF  THE  TRAMP  ROYAL 


Speakin’  in  general,  I ’ave  tried  ’em  all,  1 

The  ’appy  roads  that  take  you  o’er  the  world.  2 

Speakin’  in  general,  I ’ave  found  them  good  3 

For  such  as  cannot  use  one  bed  too  long,  4 

But  must  get  ’ence,  the  same  as  I ’ave  done,  5 

An’  go  observin’  matters  till  they  die.  6 

What  do  is  matter  where  or  ’ow  we  die,  6 

So  long  as  we’ve  our  ’ealth  to  watch  it  all  — 1 

The  different  ways  that  different  things  are  done,  5 

An’  men  an’  women  lovin’  in  this  world  — 2 

Talcin’  our  chances  as  they  come  along,  4 

An’  when  they  ain’t,  pretendin’  they  are  good?  3 

In  cash  or  credit  — no,  it  aren’t  no  good;  3 

You  ’ave  to  ’ave  the  ’abit  or  you’d  die,  6 

Unless  you  lived  your  life  but  one  day  long,  4 

Nor  didn’t  prophesy  nor  fret  at  all,  1 

But  drew  your  tucker  some’ow  from  the  world,  2 

An’  never  bothered  what  you  might  ha’  done.  5 
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But,  Gawd,  what  things  are  they  I ’aven’t  done?  5 

I’ve  turned  my  ’and  to  most,  an’  turned  it  good,  3 

In  various  situations  round  the  world  — 2 

For  ’im  that  doth  not  work  must  surely  die;  6 

But  that’s  no  reason  man  should  labor  all  1 

’Is  life  on  one  same  shift;  life’s  none  too  long.  4 

Therefore,  from  job  to  job  I’ve  moved  along.  4 

Pay  coudn’t  ’old  me  when  my  time  was  done,  5 

For  something  in  my  ’ead  upset  me  all,  1 

Till  I ’ad  dropped  whatever  ’twas  for  good,  3 

An’,  out  at  sea,  be’eld  the  dock-light  die  6 

An'  met  my  mate  — the  wind  that  tramps  the  world!  2 

It’s  like  a book,  I think,  this  bloomin’  world, 

Which  you  can  read  and  care  for  just  so  long, 

But  presently,  you  feel  that  you  will  die 
Unless  you  get  the  page  you’re  readin’  done,  5 

An’  turn  another  — likely  not  so  good;  3 

But  what  you’re  after  is  to  turn  ’em  all.  1 

Gawd  bless  this  world!  whatever  she  ’ath  done — (2)5 

Excep’  when  awful  long  — I’ve  found  it  good.  (4)3 

So  write,  before  I die,  "’E  liked  it  all!”  (6)1 

— Rudyard  Kipling 

Contemporary  poets  are  equally  at  home  in  this  most  exacting 
medium; 

SILENT  ECHOES 

A tree,  a day,  a sun,  a stone  remain 
Mutely  recorded  for  a little  time. 

A shadow'  is  the  echo  of  a tree 
And  memory  the  echo  of  a day; 

The  afterglow  an  echo  of  the  sun, 

And  ripples  are  the  echo  of  a stone, 

A rhythmic  requiem  around  a stone 
That  plunges  swiftly  where  it  will  remain. 

The  glowing  field  of  light  shed  by  the  sun 
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Hinders  his  being  rudely  clipped  by  Time. 

As  memory  surrounds  departing  day, 

Shadows  repeat  the  beauty  of  a tree. 

But  shadows  cannot  hold  a falling  tree, 

Nor  ripples  ever  save  a sinking  stone; 

And  memory  relinquishes  the  day. 

Not  even  silent  echoes  will  remain 

When  they  have  served  to  blunt  the  edge  of  time 

And  clothe  in  beauty  the  departing  sun. 

Behold  with  each  new  day  the  rising  sun; 

With  each  new  spring,  renewal  of  the  tree. 

These  treasures  have  been  given  back  by  Time. 
We  never  see  again  the  lifeless  stone 
That  lies  embedded  where  it  will  remain, 

For  sunken  stones  are  not  restored  by  Day. 

Another  year  begins  with  every  day. 

And  each  day  sees  the  working  of  the  sun. 

The  darkness  of  the  night  does  not  remain, 

Nor  does  the  autumn  bareness  of  a tree. 

Still  lifeless  is  the  ever  lifeless  stone, 

For  sunken  stones  are  not  restored  by  Time. 

And  echoes  are  not  needed  at  the  time 
Of  waking,  when  we  greet  the  hopeful  day. 
Though  ripples  may  surround  a sinking  stone, 

No  afterglow  befriends  the  rising  sun; 

No  lengthy  shadow  meets  the  shining  tree. 

All  morning  the  enchantment  will  remain. 

Echoing  Time  will  still  return  the  sun, 

And  dawn  of  day  reveal  the  growing  tree, 
Though  sunken  stone  embedded  will  remain. 

— Ethel  Theilgaard 

SESTINA  OF  AUTUMN 

When  autumn  blows  across  the  copper  skies 
And  drops  her  paisley  kerchiefs  on  the  ground, 
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And  gayly,  thus,  inherits  all  the  earth, 

The  robins  are  like  little  south-bound  flames 

And  plunge  their  embered  way  through  pointed  rain 

While  insects  chant  their  antiphonic  rites. 


This  is  the  season  when  autumnal  rites 
Flare  with  a pagan  passion  through  the  skies, 
And  turn  the  crystal  mist  to  crimson  rain 
That  beats  its  innuendoes  in  the  ground, 

And  lashes  leaves  that  hang  like  ragged  flames 
And  pommels  them  to  pieces  on  the  earth. 

This  is  a phase  of  dying,  and  the  earth, 

In  her  elaborate  and  timely  rites, 

Sheathes  all  the  emerald  universe  in  flames 
And  hurls  it  in  its  cyclic  route  of  skies, 

Lining  the  dull  cosmogony  of  ground 
With  all  resources  of  the  wind  and  rain. 

O what  can  April  know  of  russet  rain? 

Poor  April,  lying  passive  on  the  earth 
In  fine,  green  fringe  or  petals  on  the  ground, 
Holding,  in  bleak  simplicity,  her  rites, 

Looking  to  nothingness  within  the  skies 
Except  the  sun’s  pale  embryo  of  flames. 

Even  the  summer's  halberdiers  of  flames 

Pause  in  the  benediction  of  the  rain 

That  hurtles  in  amazement  from  the  skies 

Now  unfamiliar  to  the  very  earth 

That  waits,  impassioned,  for  the  reaper’s  rites. 

Unharvested,  the  crops  fade  on  the  ground. 

In  alchemy,  the  maples  leaf  the  ground, 

And  sumac’s  red  arpeggios  drip  like  flames  . . . 
The  scarlet  tapers  of  these  final  rites 
Still  burn  their  brightest  in  the  whirling  rain 
That  stabs  its  way  to  this  plethoric  earth  . . . 
Then  autumn  turns  and  wheels  across  the  skies. 
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L’ENVOI 

Now  winter’s  ground  is  alien  to  bright  rain, 

No  more  the  flames  of  autumn  swirl  the  earth  . . . 

Only  the  rites  of  sunset  stain  the  skies. 

— Cosette  Middleton 

Swinburne  worked  out  a pattern  for  a rhymed  sestina,  alter- 
nating the  rhymes  throughout  the  six  stanzas  and  the  tornada;  at 
the  same  time,  following  the  restriction  that  no  terminal  word 


appear  in 

the  same  position  more  than  once.  His 

pattern,  differing 

from  the 

original  of  Arnaut  Daniel,  follows: 

Stanza  1 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

Stanza  IV 

2 5 6 1 4 3 

a b a b a b 

b a b a b a 

Stanza  II 

6 1 4 3 2 5 

Stanza  V 

3 2 1 6 5 4 

b a b a b a 

a b a b a b 

Stanza  III 

5 6 1 4 3 2 

Stanza  VI 

4 3 2 5 6 1 

a b a b a b 

b a b a b a 

TORNADA 


Line  1 

la; 

4b 

” 2 

2b; 

3a 

” 3 

5a; 

6b 

And  here,  after  his  own  pattern,  is  a rhymed  sestina  by  its 
originator.  Note  that  Swinburne  calls  it  a sestina: 

SESTIMA 

I saw  my  soul  at  rest  upon  a day 

As  the  bird  sleeping  in  the  nest  of  night, 

Among  soft  leaves  that  give  the  starlight  way 
To  touch  its  wings  but  not  its  eyes  with  light; 

So  that  it  knew  as  one  in  visions  may, 

And  knew  not  as  men  waking,  of  delight. 

This  was  the  measure  of  my  soul’s  delight; 

It  had  no  power  of  joy  to  fly  by  day, 
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Nor  part  in  the  large  lordship  of  the  light; 

But  in  a secret,  moon-beholden  way 
Had  all  its  will  of  dreams  and  pleasant  night, 

And  all  the  love  and  light  that  sleepers  may. 

But  such  life’s  triumph  as  men  waking  may 
It  might  not  have  to  feed  its  faint  delight 
Between  the  stars  by  night  and  sun  by  day, 

Shut  up  with  green  leaves  and  a little  light; 

Because  its  way  was  as  a lost  star’s  way, 

A world’s  not  wholly  known  of  day  or  night. 

All  loves  and  dreams  and  sounds  and  gleams  of  night 
Made  it  all  music  that  such  minstrels  may, 

And  all  they  had  they  gave  it  of  delight; 

But  in  the  full  face  of  the  fire  of  day 
What  place  shall  be  for  any  starry  light, 

What  part  of  heaven  in  all  the  wide  sun’s  way? 

Yet  the  soul  woke  not,  sleeping  by  the  way, 

Watched  as  a nursling  of  the  large-eyed  night, 

And  sought  no  strength  nor  knowledge  of  the  day, 

Nor  closer  touch  conclusive  of  delight, 

Nor  mightier  joy  nor  truer  than  dreamers  may, 

Nor  more  of  song  than  they,  nor  more  of  light. 

For  who  sleeps  once,  and  sees  the  secret  light 
Whereby  sleep  shows  the  soul  a fairer  way 
Between  the  rise  and  rest  of  day  and  night, 

Shall  care  no  more  to  fare  as  all  men  may, 

But  be  his  place  of  pain  or  of  delight, 

There  shall  he  dwell,  beholding  night  as  day. 

Song,  have  thy  day,  and  take  thy  fill  of  light 
Before  the  night  be  fallen  across  thy  way; 

Sing  while  he  may,  man  hath  no  long  delight. 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne 

Of  course  you  have  noticed  that  Swinburne  has  made  use  of 
identical  rhyme  (light  and  delight),  but  perhaps  in  Swinburne's 
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day  this  was  permissible.  "In  French,”  says  Tom  Hood  in  The 
Rhymster,  (D  Appleton  and  Co.,  1882),  " 'light  and  delight’  are 
admirable  rhymes,  but  in  English  they  are  not  rhymes  at  all.  Per- 
haps Swinburne,  having  taken  a French  form,  thought  himself 
justified  in  following  the  French  practice  of  rhyming.” 

A contemporary  poet  out-Swinburnes  Swinburne  in  excellence 
of  performance : 


THE  CONQUEROR  PASSES 

"Non  dormatz  plus!  les  messatges  de  douz  pascor.” 

— Raimbaut  de  Vaqueiras 

Awaken!  for  the  servitors  of  Spring 
Proclaim  his  triumph!  oh,  make  haste  to  see 
With  what  tempestuous  pageantry  they  bring 
The  victor  homeward!  haste,  for  this  is  he 
That  cast  out  Winter,  and  all  woes  that  cling 
To  Winter’s  garments,  and  bade  April  be! 

And  now  that  Spring  is  master,  let  us  be 
Content,  and  laugh  as  anciently  in  spring 
The  battle-wearied  Tristan  laughed,  when  he 
Was  come  again  Tintagel-ward,  to  bring 
Glad  news  of  Arthur’s  victory  — and  see 
Ysoude,  with  parted  lips  that  waver  and  cling. 

Not  yet  in  Brittany  must  Tristan  cling 
To  this  or  that  sad  memory,  and  be 
Alone,  as  she  in  Cornwall;  for  in  spring 
Love  sows  against  far  harvestings,  — and  he 
Is  blind,  and  scatters  baleful  seed  that  bring 
Such  fruitage  as  blind  Love  lacks  eyes  to  see. 

Love  sows,  but  lovers  reap;  and  ye  will  see 
The  loved  eyes  lighten,  feel  the  loved  lips  cling, 
Never  again  when  in  the  grave  ye  be 
Incurious  of  your  happiness  in  spring, 

And  get  no  grace  of  Love  there,  whither  he 
That  bartered  life  for  love  no  love  may  bring. 
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No  braggart  Heracles  awaits  to  bring 
Alcestis  hence;  nor  here  may  Roland  see 
The  eyes  of  Aude;  nor  here  the  wakening  spring 
Vex  any  man  with  memories;  for  there  be 
No  memories  that  cling  as  cerements  cling, 

No  force  that  baffles  Death,  more  strong  than  he. 

Us  hath  he  noted,  and  for  us  hath  he 
An  hour  appointed;  and  that  hour  will  bring 
Oblivion.  — Then  laugh!  Laugh,  dear,  and  see 
The  tyrant  mocked,  while  yet  our  bosoms  cling, 

While  yet  our  lips  obey  us,  and  we  be 
Untrammeled  in  our  little  hour  of  spring! 

Thus  in  the  Spring  we  jeer  at  Death,  though  he 
Will  see  our  children  perish,  and  will  bring 
Asunder  all  that  cling  while  love  may  be. 

— James  Branch  Cabell 

The  Double  Sestina  is  just  what  its  name  implies:  double  the 
number  six  throughout  — twelve  stanzas  of  twelve  lines  each, 
with  a tornada  of  six  lines.  Obviously,  twelve  terminal  words  are 
required,  in  twelve  different  arrangements  in  twelve  successive 
stanzas.  The  Double  Sestina  is  a real  tour  de  force,  so  elaborate  and 
so  difficult  that  few  poets  have  attempted  it.  Swinburne  has  accom- 
plished a double  sestina,  with  the  additional  challenge  of  rhyme,  in 
his  Complaint  of  Lisa.  You  will  enjoy  studying  it  in  Sxvinburne’ s 
Poetical  Works. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


^Jlie  f-^antoum 


Because  of  their  fondness  for  the  refrain,  the  French  have 
assimilated  a Malayan  form  known  as  the  pantoum  (sometimes 
written  pantun).  Originally  a song  or  chanty,  the  pantoum  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  sung  to  the  beat  of  tom-toms.  Victor  Hugo 
gave  dignity  to  the  pantoum  in  his  Orientates. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  haunting  recurrence  of  its  lines,  the 
pantoum  is  particularly  effective  in  eerie  or  in  melancholy  themes. 
In  lighter  vein,  the  repetition  suggests  monotonous  recurrence  of 
something  disturbing  — incessant  chatter,  or  the  maddening  buzz 
of  an  insect. 

The  pantoum  may  have  an  indefinite  number  of  four-line 
stanzas,  rhymed  a b a b,  but  with  this  rigidity:  lines  two  and  four 
of  each  stanza  must  become,  in  their  entirety,  lines  one  and  three 
of  the  succeeding  stanza,  throughout  the  poem.  In  the  final  stanza, 
lines  one  and  three  of  the  first  stanza  appear  in  reverse  order  as 
lines  four  and  two. 

The  pattern  follows:  A1  b1  A2  b 2;  b1  c1  b2  c2;  c1  d1  c 2 d2;  etc.  In 
the  final  stanza,  since  the  length  is  indefinite,  let  x represent  the 
repeated  rhyme  of  the  preceding  stanza:  x1  A2  xs  A1: 

IN  TOWN 


Toiling  in  town  now  is  "horrid”  (A1) 

(There  is  that  woman  again! ) — (b1) 

June  in  the  zenith  is  torrid,  (A2) 

Thought  gets  dry  in  the  brain.  (b2) 

There  is  that  woman  again:  (b1) 

"Strawberries!  fourpence  a pottle!”  (c1) 

Thought  gets  dry  in  the  brain  (b2) 

Ink  gets  dry  in  the  bottle.  (c2) 
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"Strawberries!  fourpence  a pottle!”  (c1) 

0 for  the  green  of  a lane!  — (d1 ) 

Ink  gets  dry  in  the  bottle;  (c2) 

"Buzz”  goes  a fly  in  the  pane!  (d2) 

0 for  the  green  of  a lane  (d1 ) 

Where  one  might  lie  and  be  lazy!  (e1) 

"Buzz”  goes  a fly  in  the  pane;  (d2) 

Bluebottles  drive  me  crazy!  (e2) 

Where  one  might  lie  and  be  lazy,  (e1 ) 

Careless  of  town  and  all  in  it!  — (f1 ) 

Bluebottles  drive  me  crazy:  (e2) 

1 shall  go  mad  in  a minute!  (f2) 

Careless  of  town  and  all  in  it,  (f1 ) 

With  some  one  to  soothe  and  to  still  you;  (g1 ) 

1 shall  go  mad  in  a minute:  (f2) 

Bluebottle,  then  I shall  kill  you!  (g2) 

With  some  one  to  soothe  and  to  still  you,  (g1 ) 

As  only  one’s  feminine  kin  do,  — (h1 ) 

Bluebottle,  then  I shall  kill  you:  (g2) 

There  now!  I’ve  broken  the  window!  (h2) 

As  only  one’s  feminine  kin  do,  — ( h1 ) 

Some  muslin-clad  Mabel  or  May!  — (i1 ) 

There  now!  I’ve  broken  the  window!  (h2) 

Bluebottle’s  off  and  away!  (i2) 

Some  muslin-clad  Mabel  or  May,  (i1 ) 

To  dash  one  with  eau  de  Cologne:  ( j1 ) 

Bluebottle’s  off  and  away,  (i2) 

And  why  should  I stay  here  alone  (j2) 

To  dash  one  with  eau  de  Cologne?  ( j1 ) 

June  in  the  zenith  is  torrid  (A2) 

And  why  should  I stay  here  alone!  (j2) 

Toiling  in  towm  now  is  "horrid.”  (A1) 

— Austin  Dobson 
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That  the  pantoum  lends  itself  to  more  serious  themes  is  evi- 
denced by  the  poem  below.  Notice  that  the  author  does  not  prolong 
the  repetition  beyond  four  stanzas: 


DEEP  EYES 

I will  look  into  your  eyes, 

Finding  deeps  there  known  to  few, 

Finding  with  a glad  surprise 
All  the  glowing  soul  of  you. 

Finding  deeps  there  known  to  few, 

I will  plunge  my  heart  therein. 

All  the  glowing  soul  of  you 
Is  the  prize  that  I must  win. 

I will  plunge  my  heart  therein, 

Knowing  all  your  tenderness 
Is  the  prize  that  I must  win  — 

The  wild  thrill  of  your  caress. 

Knowing  all  your  tenderness, 

Finding  with  a glad  surprise 
The  wild  thrill  of  your  caress, 

I will  look  into  your  eyes. 

— George  Burt  Lake 

And  in  this  example  of  the  pantoum  in  a serious  vein,  the  pat- 
terned line  recurrence  is  sustained  with  mounting  interest  through- 
out five  stanzas: 


PANTOUM  FOR  PAST  SPLENDORS 

In  her  crumbling  citadel, 

Unaware  of  changing  times, 

Sleeps  the  Princess  Gabrielle, 

Hearing  faintly,  far-off  chimes. 


THE  PANTOUM 
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Unaware  of  changing  times, 

Yet  in  dreams,  each  passing  hour, 
Hearing  faintly,  far-off  chimes 
From  the  church-clock  on  the  tower. 

Yet  in  dreams,  each  passing  hour 
One  great  bat  in  circles  flies 
From  the  church-clock  on  the  tower, 
And  the  lake  reflects  the  skies. 

One  great  bat  in  circles  flies, 

Silent  messenger  of  truth, 

And  the  lake  reflects  the  skies 
As  in  sparkling  days  of  youth. 

Silent  messenger  of  truth, 

Sleeps  the  Princess  Gabrielle, 

As  in  sparkling  days  of  youth 
In  her  crumbling  citadel. 

— Katherine  Carr  Henze 
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Chapter  XXVII 


Poetry  of  Q, 


reece 


Years  and  years  and  years  ago  (circa  610  B.  C.),  there  lived 
and  loved  on  the  island  of  Lesbos,  off  the  shores  of  Greece,  a poet 
whom  the  Greeks  regarded  as  their  greatest  and  sweetest  singer. 
Her  name  was  Sappho.  And  for  her  is  named  the  haunting  rhythm 
which  she  invented  — Sapphics. 

Sapphics  offer  a further  challenge  to  your  prosodic  skill. 

Throughout  the  preceding  pages,  we  have  been  concerned  with 
accented  and  unaccented  syllables.  We  haven’t  taken  into  account 
the  delicate  matter  of  quantity  — long  and  short  stresses  — on 
which  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  are  based;  though  we  may  have  been 
vaguely  conscious  of  certain  elusive  overtones  of  time  element, 
playing  in  and  out  and  over  some  of  the  poems  we  have  examined. 

We  think  of  Homer’s  Odyssey  and  Virgil’s  Aeneid  as  being 
written  in  dactylic  hexameter,  and  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this 
was  the  only  meter  employed  by  the  ancient  Greeks.  But  we  must 
not  overlook  the  Sapphics  of  Greek  poetry. 

Let’s  see  if  we  can  translate  a Sapphic  line  into  English  meter: 

A Sapphic  line  consists  of  five  feet.  Of  these  five  feet,  the  first, 
second,  fourth  and  fifth  are  trochees;  the  third  foot  is  a dactyl: 
1 2 3 4 5 

— | — V-/]—  ^ | | 

A Sapphic  stanza  consists  of  three  such  lines,  followed  by  a 
shorter  line  of  two  feet. 

This  two-foot  line  is  made  up  of  a dactyl  and  a trochee: 

| —Jo  | — | , and  is  called  an  adonic. 

Since  every  line  ends  in  a trochee  ( — v~/ ) , that  means  that 
every  line  has  a feminine  ending.  And  there  is  no  rhyme. 

Swinburne,  mindful  of  the  fact  that  Sappho  was  called  the 
Tenth  Muse,  has  given  us  a number  of  stanzas  in  Sapphics,  telling 
of  a vision  in  which  the  Nine  Muses  appeared  to  him: 

| While  the)  tenth  sa'ng  I wonderful  | things  they)  knew  not.| 

Ah,  the  tenth,  the  Lesbian!  the  nine  were  silent, 
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None  endured  the  sound  of  her  song  for  weeping; 

| Laurel  by|  laurel  | 

Faded  all  their  crowns;  but  about  her  forehead, 

Round  her  woven  tresses  and  ashen  temples 
White  as  dead  snow,  paler  than  grass  in  summer, 
Ravaged  with  kisses, 

Shone  a light  of  fire  as  a crown  forever. 

• * • 

— Algernon  Charles  Swineburne: 
Sapphics:  Stanzas  8-9 

EVENING  PRAYER 

Red  the  sun  shoots  out  his  resplendent  lances, 
Piercing  clouds  that  cumbered  the  western  heavens. 
Up  rolls  night  from  hidden  and  lonely  caverns. 
Darkness  comes  striding. 

You,  the  dream  which  haunts  and  refreshes  slumber, 
Come  on  bright  wings,  folding  my  heart  in  rapture; 
Bring  me  peace  that  covers  my  soul  with  safety. 

You  are  my  sunrise. 

— George  Burt  Lake 
ARRESTED  MOTION 

Attic  maiden,  where  did  you  tread  that  measure? 
What  hand  wrought  your  delicate,  flowing  garments? 
Who  devised  that  form  of  exquisite  beauty; 

Skilfully  held  you? 

As  I feel  the  music  of  all  your  movements, 

Catch  the  rhythmic  flow  of  your  gauzy  raiment, 

I rejoice  that  some  gifted  hand  portrayed  you, 

Static,  in  marble. 

— Helen  Martin 
MOCKING  BIRD 

Liquid  flow  the  notes  of  the  lilting  singer, 

Pouring  from  his  throat  in  a full  cadenza; 
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Pouring  waves  of  song  on  the  calm  spring  evening  — 
Golden-voiced  minstrel! 

Through  the  night  he  sings  in  the  time  of  nesting, 
Notes  of  purest  gold  from  his  heart  outpouring; 

Notes  of  beauty  nightingales  sang  in  Eden  — 
Rapturous  minstrel! 

Winsome,  full  of  charm  as  a ray  of  moonlight, 

Filling  all  the  night  with  his  throbbing  music; 

Filling  all  the  night  with  his  silver  cadence  — 

Magical  minstrel! 

— Helen  Martin 


ANCIENT  DIRGE 

Many  times  the  waves  like  a blacksmith’s  hammer 
Lashed  the  rocky  coast  of  the  Isle  at  high  tide; 

Many  times  my  lad  coming  home  from  fishing 
Prayed  for  God’s  guidance. 

Many  times  I feared  as  I watched  his  dory 
Ride  the  heavy  waves  of  the  sea  at  flood  tide; 

Many  times  the  storm  lashing  forth  its  fury 
Shook  my  lad’s  courage. 

Many  times  the  sea  on  her  eerie  organ 
Chants  her  ancient  dirge  on  the  Isle  at  midnight; 
Many  times  the  lads  coming  home  from  fishing 
Think  of  my  lost  lad. 

— Cora  E.  Moran 


Sapphic  rhythm  is  but  one  of  several  rhythms  classified  in 
ancient  Greek  prosody  under  Hendecasyllabics  (from  the  Greek 
hendeka,  meaning  eleven,  and  the  Greek  syllahe,  meaning  syllable 
— what  could  be  simpler? ) Hendecasyllabics  are  five-foot  lines  of 
eleven  syllables  each  (which  means  that  each  line  has  a feminine 
ending),  combining  trochaic  and  dactylic  feet.  In  some  rhythms, 
an  iambus  and  an  occasional  spondee  are  introduced,  thus  adding 
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to  the  confusion  of  nations;  but  almost  without  exception,  each 
line  is  a cycle  of  trochees  and  dactyls. 

12  3 4 5 

Besides  the  Sapphic  rhythm  (—  '-'I  — o|— o ^ | ^ | ^ ) 

the  term  hendecasyllabics  includes  such  rhythms  as  the  Alcaic, 
named  for  Alcaeus,  a lyric  poet  of  Mitylene,  and  a contemporary 
of  Sappho  ( 600  B.  C. ) . Alcaeus,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, was  the  only  early  Greek  poet^to  introduce  iambs  into  his 
line:  ( ^ — | ^ — | — | | — Tennyson  has  experi- 

mented with  Alcaics  in  lines  addressed  to  Milton: 

| O might|y^mouthed  | invent|or  of  | harm  onies,| 

O skill’d  to  sing  of  Time  and  Eternity. 

God-gifted  organ-voice  of  England, 

Milton,  a name  to  resound  for  ages. 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson:  In  Quantity: 

Milton ; Alcaics 

Then  there  is  the  Phalacean  rhythm,  named  for  Phalaceus, 
early  Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  who  employed  a dactyl  always  in 
the  second  foot,  followed  always  by  three  trochees.  The  first  foot 
might  be  an  iamb  or  possibly  a spondee.  Tennyson  has  followed 
the  Phalacean  rhythm  in  the  following: 

_ 2^  _ 3 _ _J  u —s^> 

All  in  | quantity,  | careful  | of  my  | motion,  | 

Like  a skater  on  ice  that  scarcely  bears  him, 

Lest  I fall  unawares  before  the  people, 

Waking  laughter  in  indolent  reviewers. 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson:  In  Quantity: 

Hendecasyllabics 

Swinburne  has  done  one  long  experiment  in  Hendecasyllabics, 
in  the  Phalacean  rhythm.  Only  three  beautifully  organized  sen- 
tences occur  throughout  the  forty-two  lines  that  follow,  yet  so 
skillfully  has  he  woven  his  lines,  and  so  smoothly  flow  the  trochees 
and  dactlys,  that  there  is  no  confusion  — no  resultant  weariness: 

HENDECASYLLABICS 

In  the  month  of  the  long  decline  of  roses, 

I,  beholding  the  summer  dead  before  me, 
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Set  my  face  to  the  sea,  and  journeyed  silent, 

Gazing  eagerly  where  above  the  sea-mark 
Flame  as  fierce  as  the  fervid  eyes  of  lions 
Half  divided  the  eyelids  of  the  sunset; 

Till  I heard  as  it  were  a noise  of  waters 
Moving  tremulous  under  feet  of  angels 
Multitudinous,  out  of  all  the  heavens; 

Knew  the  fluttering  v/ind,  the  fluttered  foliage, 

Shaken  fitfully,  full  of  sound  and  shadow; 

And  saw,  trodden  upon  by  noiseless  angels, 

Long  mysterious  reaches  fed  with  moonlight, 

Sweet  sad  straits  in  a soft  subsiding  channel, 

Blown  about  by  the  lips  of  winds  1 knew  not, 

Winds  not  born  in  the  north  nor  any  quarter, 

Winds  not  warm  with  the  south  nor  any  sushine; 

Heard  between  them  a voice  of  exultation, 

" Lo,  the  summer  is  dead,  the  sun  is  faded, 

Even  like  as  a leaf  the  year  is  withered, 

All  the  fruits  of  the  day  from  all  her  branches 
Gathered,  neither  is  any  left  to  gather. 

All  the  flowers  are  dead,  the  tender  blossoms, 

All  are  taken  away;  the  season  wasted, 

Like  an  ember  among  the  fallen  ashes. 

Now  with  light  of  the  winter  days,  with  moonlight, 

Light  of  snow,  and  the  bitter  light  of  hoar-frost, 

We  bring  flowers  that  fade  not  after  autumn, 

Pale  white  chaplets  and  crowns  of  latter  seasons, 

Fair  false  leaves  (but  the  summer  leaves  were  falser), 

Woven  under  the  eyes  of  stars  and  planets 
When  low  light  was  upon  the  windy  reaches 
Where  the  flower  of  foam  was  blown,  a lily 
Dropt  among  the  sonorous  fruitless  furrows 
And  green  fields  of  the  sea  that  make  no  pasture: 

Since  the  winter  begins,  the  weeping  winter, 

All  whose  flowers  are  tears,  and  round  his  temples 
Iron  blossom  of  frost  is  bound  forever.” 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne 

For  the  sake  of  the  record,  we  ought  also  to  add  the  Anacreon- 
tic rhythm,  named  for  Anacreon,  Greek  lyric  poet,  born  about  5 60 
B.  C,  though  this  rhythm  cannot  be  classed  among  Hendecasylla- 
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bics,  since  an  Anacreontic  line  contains  only  seven  syllables,  with- 
out being  confined  to  any  specific  law  of  quantity.  It  is  composed 
of  three  trochees  and  one  long  syllable:  : 

_j  2 3 ^ _£ 

| Bus^,  | curious,  | thirsty  I fly,  | 

Drink  with  me,  and  drink  as  I; 

Freely  welcome  to  my  cup, 

Cculds’t  thou  sip  and  sip  it  up. 

Make  the  most  of  life  you  may; 

Life  is  short  and  wears  away. 

— William  Oldys: 

On  a Fly  Drinking  Out  of  a Cup  of  Ale: 

Stanza  1 

Thomas  Moore  not  only  translated  The  Odes  of  Anacreon  into 
English,  but  also  wrote  original  poems  in  the  Anacreontic  rhythm. 

Now,  how  would  you  like  to  try  your  hand  at  Choriambics? 

A choriamb  (from  choree,  plus  iamb)  is  a four-syllable  foot, 
made  up  of  a trochee  and  an  iamb  (— ).  A chroriambic  line 
is  composed  of  three  choriambs,  preceded  by  a spondee,  and  fol- 
lowed by  an  iamb:  |— 1 — | — |—  |-  JL  — |.  The  word 

choree  derives  from  the  Greek  choreios,  meaning  a dance;  and  after 
you  have  strung  together  the  requisite  number  of  choriambs,  plus 
the  spondee  and  the  iamb  that  constitute  a choriambic  line,  you  will 
begin  to  think  this  form  is  well  named.  And  when  you  have  finished 
one  or  two  stanzas  of  choriambics,  you  will  be  sure  of  it.  The  pat- 
tern makes  an  excellent  rhythm  for  a tap  dance. 

A stanza  of  choriambics  has  four  lines,  rhyming  a a b b.  If  more 
than  one  stanza  is  used,  the  pattern  is  the  same,  but  the  rhyme 
changes : c c d d;  e e f f;  g g h h,  etc. 

Here  are  some  single  stanzas  in  choriambics: 

| Love,  wfiat  |ail<xl  thee  to  leavejlife  that  was  made] 
lovely  we  thought,  | with  love?| 

What  sweet  visions  of  sleep  lured  thee  away, 
down  from  the  light  above? 

What  strange  faces  of  dreams,  voices  that  called, 
hands  that  were  raised  to  wave, 
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Lured  or  led  thee,  alas,  out  of  the  sun, 
down  to  the  sunless  grave? 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne 


NIGHT’S  SYMPHONY 

Soft  night  raises  her  arms.  Out  of  the  dark, 
soundless,  the  music  comes. 

One  clear  oboe  note  floods  down  from  the  gold 
moon.  Like  the  beat  of  drums, 

Crags  jut.  White-fingered  mist  plucks  the  green  tree- 
harps,  till  the  ghostly  bars 
Lift,  swell,  fade,  with  a light,  silver 

cadenza  of  grace  notes  — the  stars. 

— Elenor  Galusha 


LOST  IN  SLEEP 

Bend  down,  Night,  from  your  caves,  bringing  the  dark, 
folding  the  weary  ones. 

Blot  out  thought,  as  you  hide  days  that  are  past, 
quenching  the  setting  suns. 

Day  brought  life-filling  joy,  soul-waking  light, 
power  and  the  rush  of  wings; 

Brought,  too,  poignant  and  clear,  tearing  the  heart, 
visions  of  broken  things. 

Now  I long  for  the  peace,  tranquil  and  gray, 
dusk  and  the  silence  keep. 

Bend  down  over  me,  Night,  cover  my  eyes, 
let  me  be  lost  in  sleep. 

— George  Burt  Lake 

Rupert  Brooke  did  two  Experiments  in  Choriambics,  of  which 
the  following  is  Choriambic  I: 

Ah!  not  now,  when  desire  burns,  and  the  wind 
calls,  and  the  suns  of  spring 
Light-foot  dance  in  the  woods,  whisper  of  life, 
woo  me  to  wayfaring; 
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Ah!  not  now  should  you  come,  now  when  the  road 
beckons,  and  good  friends  call, 

Where  are  songs  to  be  sung,  fights  to  be  fought, 
yea!  and  the  best  of  all, 

Love,  on  myriad  lips  fairer  than  yours, 
kisses  you  could  not  give!  . . . 

Dearest,  why  should  I mourn,  whisper  and  whine, 

I that  have  yet  to  live? 

Sorrow  will  I forget,  tears  for  the  best, 
love  on  the  lips  of  you, 

Now,  when  dawn  in  the  blood  wakes,  and  the  sun 
laughs  up  the  eastern  blue; 

I’ll  forget  and  be  glad! 

Only  at  length,  dear,  when  the  great  day  ends, 
When  love  dies  with  the  last  light,  and  the  last 
song  has  been  sung,  and  friends 
All  are  perished,  and  gloom  strides  on  the  heaven: 
then,  as  alone  I lie, 

’Mid  Death's  gathering  winds,  frightened  and  dumb, 
sick  for  the  past,  may  I 
Feel  you  suddenly  there,  cool  at  my  brow; 

then  may  I hear  the  peace 
Of  your  voice  at  the  last,  whispering  love, 
calling,  ere  all  can  cease 
In  the  silence  of  death;  then  may  I see 
dimly,  and  know,  a space, 

Bending  over  me,  last  light  in  the  dark, 
once,  as  of  old,  your  face. 

— Rupert  Brooke 

Experiments  in  Choruzmbics: 
Choriambic  I 
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The  literatures  of  other  countries  — Spain,  Portugal,  China, 
Japan  — provide  other  lyric  forms  which  appear  not  infrequently 
in  our  English  verse. 

Spain  and  Portugal  have  given  us  the  Glose,  probably  the  least 
known  of  all  fixed  forms.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  Glose  is  its 
opening  quatrain,  known  as  the  texte,  which  is  a four-line  quo- 
tation from  some  poet.  Upon  this  "text,”  the  versemaker  builds  his 
Glose,  or  elaboration,  in  four  stanzas  of  ten  lines  each,  closing  each 
stanza  with  a line  from  the  texte,  in  one,  two,  three,  four  order. 
The  meter  and  line-length  of  the  Glose  must,  of  course,  conform  to 
the  meter  and  line-length  of  the  texte.  In  the  example  following, 
the  texte,  which  is  actually  a refrain,  is  from  Tennyson’s  In  Memor- 
iam,  which  is  done  throughout  in  quatrains  of  a b b a pattern.  The 
texte  is  accordingly  repeated  in  that  arrangement;  but  the  principle 
of  arrangement  would  be  the  same  if  the  texte  chosen  happened 
to  be  patterned  on  any  other  rhyme-pattern. 

With  A1  B1;  B2  A2  representing  the  refrain  lines  of  the  texte, 
the  rhyme  pattern  for  the  Glose  following  is: 

cdccdadda  A1; 
efeefbffb  B1; 
ghgghbhhb  B2; 
i j i i j a j j a A2; 


HIS  REQUIEM 


Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 

(A1) 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow: 

(B1) 

The  year  is  going,  let  him  go; 

(B2) 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

(A2) 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson: 

In  Memoriam:  CVI:2 
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The  year  is  dead,  but  let  no  hymn  (c) 

Inspired  by  sorrow  mark  his  end.  (d) 

His  course  was  swift  as  wings  that  skim  (c) 

Through  twilight  shadows  long  and  dim.  (c) 

The  future  brings  its  wares  to  vend;  (d) 

New  tasks  — new  strength  — new  flowers  to  strew  (a) 
Where  brambles  grew.  New  faults  to  mend,  (d) 

New  tolerance  for  foe  and  friend.  (d) 

The  dead  year  gave  his  best  to  you,  (a) 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new.  (A1) 

And  wrap  no  dismal  ebon  pall  (e) 

About  his  corpse.  Let  softest  down,  (f) 

Like  meshes  of  a thick  warm  shawl,  (e) 

Across  his  jaded  features  fall.  (e) 

He  came  to  men  of  wide  renown  (f) 

And  humble  folk  whom  few  men  know,  (b) 

In  robes  that  matched  a bride’s  white  gown,  (f) 

His  face  unmarred  by  sneer  or  frown.  (f) 

White  winding  sheet  is  apropos  — (b) 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow.  ( B1 ) 

His  pulse  is  stayed,  and  let  no  skill  (g) 

Be  exercised  to  urge  it  on.  (h) 

The  hoary  veteran  was  ill,  (g) 

And  fearful  of  the  Stygian  chill  (g) 

Arising  from  the  Rubicon  (h) 

That  time  decrees  the  old  must  know  (b) 

Before  their  gasping  breath  is  gone.  (h) 

Glad  bells,  peel  out  a carillon!  (h) 

Let  silver  tongues  swing  to  and  fro!  (b) 

The  year  is  going,  let  him  go.  (B2) 

Perhaps  we  thwarted  his  design,  (i) 

Then  judged  his  motive  insincere,  (j) 

So  let  no  harsh  reproof  malign;  (i) 

Perhaps  he  merits  more  benign,  (i) 

More  kindly  thought.  But  shed  no  tear  — ( j ) 

Let  bells  ring  out!  Go  pledge  anew’  (a) 

The  faith  that  perished  with  the  year  (j) 

And  lies  entombed  with  doubts  and  fear.  (j) 
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Ring  out,  glad  bells,  a warm  adieu,  (a) 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true.  (A2) 

— Lillian  White  Struve 

China  has  given  us  distinguished  poets  ever  since  the  T’ang 
Dynasty  (A.  D.  618-906).  This  was  the  golden  age  of  Chinese 
poetry  — an  age  of  professional  poets  whom  emperors  delighted 
to  honor. 

Centuries  before,  about  500  B.  C,  Confucius  had  collected 
the  Odes  of  the  earlier  Chinese  peoples.  These  odes,  presumably 
written  from  1765  B.  C.  to  585  B.  C.,  were  songs  of  their  kings 
and  feudal  princes,  of  husbandry,  of  their  own  simple  joys  and 
sorrows.  Their  keynote  was  content.  Many  of  the  odes  rise  to  a 
note  of  exaltation  and  end  in  a repeated  refrain.  The  early  Chinese 
ballads  were  songs  of  peace  — thus  differing  from  most  of  the 
ballad  literature  of  the  world. 

The  following  poems  are  translations  from  the  Shi  King,  or 
Book  of  Odes: 

SADNESS 

The  sun  is  ever  full  and  bright, 

The  pale  moon  waneth  night  by  night. 

Why  should  this  be? 

My  heart  that  once  was  full  of  light 

Is  but  a dying  moon  to-night. 

But  when  I dream  of  thee  apart, 

I would  the  dawn  might  lift  my  heart, 

0 sun,  to  thee. 

— L.  Cranmer-Byng 

I WAIT  MY  LORD 

The  gourd  has  still  its  bitter  leaves. 

And  deep  the  crossing  at  the  ford. 

1 wait  my  lord. 

The  ford  is  brimming  to  its  banks; 

The  pheasant  cries  upon  her  mate. 

My  lord  is  late. 
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The  boatman  still  keeps  beckoning, 

And  others  reach  their  journey’s  end. 

I wait  my  friend. 

— Helen  Waddell 

In  most  of  the  poetry  of  the  T’ang  dynasty,  there  is  an  under- 
lying sadness.  "The  reason  is,”  writes  L.  Cranmer-Byng  in  his 
delightful  volume,  A Lute  of  Jade  (E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.),  "that  the 
Chinese  poet  is  haunted.  He  is  haunted  by  the  vast  shadow  of  a past 
without  historians  — a past  that  is  legendary,  unmapped  and  un- 
bounded. # * * # He  is  haunted  by  the  traditional  voices  of  the  old 
masters  of  his  craft,  and  lastly,  more  than  all,  by  the  dead  women 
and  men  of  his  race,  the  ancestors  that  count  in  the  making  of  his 
composite  soul  and  have  their  silent  say  in  every  action,  thought, 
and  impulse  of  his  life.” 

Greatest  of  the  T’ang  dynasty  poets  were  Li  Po  (A.  D.  702- 
762),  poet  of  the  people,  and  his  friend  and  contemporary  crafts- 
man, Tu  Fu  (A.  D.  712-770),  poet  of  the  scholars,  and  called 
by  his  countrymen  the  "God  of  Verse.”  In  A Lute  of  Jade  (E.  P. 
Dutton  & Co.)  the  work  of  Li  Po  and  Tu  Fu,  as  well  as  that  of 
some  fifteen  other  major  poets  from  the  Chou  dynasty,  4th  Century 
B.  C.,  through  the  T’ang  dynasty  (A.  D.  618  - 906),  has  been  sat- 
isfyingly  rendered  for  us  into  rhyming  and  metrical  English  by  L 
Cranmer-Byng: 


MEMORIES  WITH  THE  DUSK  RETURN 

The  yellow  dusk  winds  round  the  city  w-all: 
The  crows  are  drawn  to  nest; 

Silently  down  the  west 
They  hasten  home,  and  from  the  branches  call. 
A woman  sits  and  weaves  with  fingers  deft 
Her  story  of  the  flower-lit  stream. 
Threading  the  jasper  gauze  in  dream, 

Till  like  faint  smoke  it  dies;  and  she,  bereft, 
Recalls  the  parting  words  that  died 
Under  the  casement  some  far  eventide, 

And  stays  the  disappointed  loom, 

While  from  the  little  lonely  room 
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Into  the  lonely  night  she  peers, 

And,  like  the  rain,  unheeded  fall  her  tears. 

— Li  Po: 

Translation  by  L.  Cranmer-Byng 


THE  LITTLE  RAIN 

Oh!  she  is  good,  the  little  rain!  and  well  she 
knows  our  need 

Who  cometh  in  the  time  of  spring  to  aid  the 
sun-drawn  seed; 

She  wanders  with  a friendly  wind  through  silent 
nights  unseen, 

The  furrows  feel  her  happy  tears,  and  lo!  the 
land  is  green. 

Last  night  cloud-shadows  gloomed  the  path  that 
winds  to  my  abode, 

And  the  torches  of  the  river-boats  like  angry 
meteors  glowed. 

Today  fresh  colours  break  the  soil,  and  butterflies 
take  wing 

Down  broidered  lawns  all  bright  with  pearls  in 
the  garden  of  the  King. 

— Tu  Fu: 

Translation  by 
L.  Cranmer-Byng 


THE  LOST  ONE 

The  red  gleam  o’er  the  mountains 
Goes  wavering  from  sight, 

And  the  quiet  moon  enhances 
The  loveliness  of  night. 

I open  wide  my  casement 
To  breathe  the  rain-cooled  air, 
And  mingle  with  the  moonlight 
The  dark  waves  of  my  hair. 
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The  night  wind  tells  me  secrets 
Of  lotus  lilies  blue; 

And  hour  by  hour  the  willows 
Shake  down  the  chiming  dew. 

I fain  would  take  the  zither, 

By  some  strange  fancy  led; 

But  there  are  none  to  hear  me, 

And  who  can  charm  the  dead? 

So  all  my  day-dreams  follow 
The  bird  that  leaves  the  nest; 

And  in  my  dreams  I gather 
The  lost  one  to  my  breast. 

A 

— Meng  Hao-Jan: 

Translation  by 
L.  Cranmer-Byng 

"With  the  Chinese,”  Cranmer-Byng  tells  us  further,  "verse- 
making  has  always  been  a second  nature.  It  is  one  of  the  accom- 
plishments in  which  no  man  of  education  would  be  found  lacking.” 
Of  the  Chinese  verse  form,  Cranmer-Byng  has  this  to  say:  "The 
favorite  meters  of  the  T’ang  poets  were  in  lines  of  five  or  seven 
syllables.  There  is  no  fixed  rule  as  regards  the  length  of  a poem, 
but,  generally  speaking,  they  were  composed  of  four,  eight,  twelve 
or  sixteen  lines.  Only  the  even  lines  rhyme,  except  in  the  four-line 
or  stop-short  poem,  when  the  first  line  often  rhymes  with  the 
second  and  fourth,  curiously  recalling  the  Rubaiyat  form  of  the 
Persian  poets.  * * * * 

"The  Chinese  also  make  use  of  two  kinds  of  tone  in  their 
poetry,  the  Ping  or  even,  and  the  Tsze  or  oblique.  The  even  tone 
has  two  variations  differing  from  each  other  only  in  pitch;  the 
oblique  tone  has  three  variations,  known  as  'Rising,  Sinking,  and 
Entering.’  * * * * The  origin  of  the  Chinese  tone  is  not  a poetical 
one,  but  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  necessity  of  having  some  distin- 
guishing method  of  accentuation  in  a language  which  contains  only 
about  four  hundred  different  sounds.” 

Arthur  Waley  and  Witter  Bynner  have  given  us  many  trans- 
lations from  the  Chinese  poets;  as  have  Amy  Lowell  and  Florence 
Ayscough  in  collaboration.  These  latter  translations,  as  wrell  as  the 
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Waley  translations,  are  literal  and  retain  the  mood  and  essence  of 
the  original.  They  are  metrical  but  unrhymed. 

It  is  obvious  that  unless  we  have  a thorough  knowledge  of 
ancient  China  and  the  traditions  of  her  people,  as  well  as  of  her 
language,  we  may  not  attempt  her  poetry  — even  in  translation. 
These  brief  side-lights  on  the  major  Chinese  poets  and  their  poetry 
are  given  here  as  a matter  of  record  only;  but  still  in  the  hope  that 
you  may  wish  to  adventure  further  in  the  story  of  a culture  that  has 
its  roots  almost  2000  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era. 


A survey  of  "naturalized”  verse  forms  would  not  be  complete 
without  a recognition  of  the  Japanese  hokku,  tanka  and  the  less 
familiar  imayo.  These  fragile  and  illusive  syllable-count  forms 
make  a very  definite  contribution  to  poetry. 

In  Japan,  as  in  China,  poetry  has  always  been  held  in  highest 
esteem.  Witness  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  word  for  teacher,  for 
lawyer  and  for  poet  is  one  and  the  same:  sensei.  The  Japanese  gov- 
ernment formerly  maintained  a Bureau  of  Poetry,  under  whose 
auspices  competitions  were  held  regularly,  with  a subject  assigned 
in  advance.  In  the  13th  Century,  these  poetrical  tournaments  were 
at  their  height.  "Capping  stanzas”  was  a favorite  game.  Sometimes 
the  first  half  of  a poem  was  given  out  in  advance;  sometimes  the 
second  half.  The  contestants  tried  to  complete  the  poem. 

The  hokku  is  a tiny  poem  of  just  seventeen  syllables  — not 
feet  — arranged  in  three  lines.  It  is  unrhymed  and  unmetrical.  The 
pattern  follows: 

Line  1 5 syllables 

”2  7 

”3  5 

Formerly,  the  hokku  (the  word  means  "beginning  phrase”) 
was  the  first  stanza  of  a thirty-one  syllable  poem,  called  a "tanka." 
The  last  two  lines  were  called  the  agehu.  The  seventeen  syllables 
in  the  hokku  presented  a primary  statement,  out  of  which  grew  a 
secondary  thought,  as  presented  in  the  agehu.  But  in  time,  the  Japa- 
nese passion  for  brevity  led  them  to  discard  the  thirty-one  syllable 
tanka  as  being  too  long;  and  the  hokku  became  a complete  poem 
in  itself. 

If  you  experiment  with  the  Japanese  forms,  remember  that 
thought  contrast  is  a favorite  device  of  the  Japanese  hokku-miSsex. 
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No  line  should  end  in  an  unimportant  word  (a  preposition  or  a 
conjunction);  and  a caesura,  or  natural  pause,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  line  in  the  hokku,  is  considered  an  added  beauty  by  the 
Japanese.  Remember,  too,  that  a Japanese  poem  is  distinctly  a 
mood  poem.  What  you  do  not  say  is  much  more  important  than 
what  you  do  say.  Japanese  poetry  is  rich  in  overtones. 

Curtis  Hidden  Page,  in  his  book,  Japanese  Poetry,  has  given  us 
many  translations.  The  Japanese  poet  Chiyo  lived  between  1703 
and  1775.  She  is  the  author  of  the  following  hokku,  which  she  is 
said  to  have  presented  to  her  husband  as  a wedding  gift: 

The  persimmon,  lo!  (5  syllables) 

None  can  tell  till  he  tastes  it!  (7  ” ) 

Even  so,  marriage.  (5  ” ) 

— Chiyo: 

Translation  by 
Curtis  Hidden  Page 

This  was  considered  a wedding  gift  of  great  value,  so  highly  is 
poetry  esteemed  in  Japan. 

The  following  hokku,  the  work  of  contemporary  poets,  are  not 
translations: 

MOON  FIRE 

As  moon  fire  on  waves 

Shifts  and  flashes,  so  thy  moods, 

Changing,  dazzle  me. 

— George  Burt  Lake 

HOMELESS 

These  lighted  windows, 

And  none  for  me?  Look  up;  see 
The  constellations! 

— Isabel  Fiske  Conant 

Here  is  the  pattern  for  the  tanka: 

Line  1 5 Syllables 

"2  7 

”3  5 

”4  7 

”5  7 
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The  rippling  sea-wall, 

(5  syllables) 

Curling  upon  the  gold  sand, 

(7 

” ) 

And,  curling  over, 

(5 

” ) 

A bough  of  cherry  blossoms,  — 

(7 

” ) 

Youth,  shielding  eternal  age. 

(7 

” ) 

' Translation  by 

Curtis  Hidden  Page 

Less  familiar  to  us  is  the  Japanese  Imayo.  The  Imayo  is  made 
up  of  alternating  lines  of  seven  and  five  syllables  — the  thought 
always  embodied  in  pairs  of  lines,  which  may  be  as  few  as  two,  but 
preferably  not  more  than  ten,  as  a concession  to  the  Japanese  feel- 
ing for  brevity.  The  following  example  — not  a translation  — is 
in  the  tradition: 


MAY 

Tree  branches  show  a halo  (7  syllables) 


Of  misty  greenness;  (5  ” ) 

Under  the  cherry  trees  lie  (7  ” ) 

Soft,  rosy  snowflakes.  (5  ” ) 

Birds  make  love  in  the  hedges.  (7  ” ) 

Come,  my  Beloved,  (5  ” ) 

Let  our  love  also  blossom  (7  ” ) 

As  the  Earth  awakes.  (5  ” ) 

— George  Burt  Lake 


"The  Japanese  poet  frequently  writes  his  hokku,  tanka  or  imayo 
on  a long,  ribbon-like  strip  of  colored  paper,  called  a tanzaku,  and 
suspends  it  from  a branch  of  a flowering  tree  or  shrub,  a chime 
of  wind-bells,  or  any  other  beautiful  object  that  has  inspired  him; 
or  he  may  attach  it  to  the  door  or  doorway  of  his  beloved.”  — 
George  Burt  Lake  in  Tanzakus,  a selection  of  his  own  experiment 
in  these  fragile  forms. 

Persia  has  given  us  the  gbazel  as  found  in  the  metrical  music 
of  Hafiz,  Persian  poet  of  the  14th  Century,  contemporary  of  Chau- 
cer; almost  contemporary  of  Dante.  The  gbazel  is  a poem  com- 
posed of  from  five  to  fifteen  couplets,  with  one  rhyme-sound 
throughout.  The  two  lines  of  the  first  couplet  rhyme  with  each 
other  and  with  the  second  line  of  each  succeeding  couplet.  In  ad- 
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dition,  very  frequently,  Hafiz  completes  each  couplet  with  the  same 
word  or  phrase,  very  much  in  the  manner  of  a refrain,  yet  differing 
from  the  usual  detached  refrain  in  being  an  integral  part  of  the 
line.  Here  are  the  opening  couplets  from  his  Ode  495,  as  trans- 
lated by  John  Payne: 

Why  is  it  to  her  street  That,  heart,  thy  way  thou  makest  not? 

The  means  of  union  hast  And  yet  assay  thou  makest  not. 

The  mall  of  wish  in  hand  Thou  hast;  yet  ball  thou  strikest  not: 

With  falcon  such  as  this  In  hand,  a prey  thou  makest  not. 

The  blood  that  in  thy  heart  Still  billoweth,  the  colouring 

Of  yonder  fair  one’s  face,  Why  it  is,  pray,  thou  makest  not?" 

And  so  the  ode  goes  on  to  its  end  with  rhymes  to  way,  in  the 
first  line  above,  and  with  the  repetition  of  "thou  makest  not,”  and 
concludes  with  an  invariable  feature,  resembling  the  envoi  of  a 
ballade:  a couplet  into  which  the  poet  weaves  his  own  name, 
instead  of  the  Provencal  Prince,  in  address: 

Hafiz,  how  cometh  it  That  thine  obeisance  at  that  court 

Of  hers,  where  all  the  world  Their  homage  pay,  thou  makest  not? 

— Hafiz:  Odes  from  the  Divan  of  Hafiz: 

Translation  by  John  Payne 


Chapter  XXIX 


The  historic  forms  presented  in  the  preceding  chapters  have 
been  adopted  by  us,  and  adapted  to  our  own  English  idiom.  We 
have  found,  in  the  slighter  forms,  so  much  of  delicacy  and  grace; 
in  the  more  intricate  forms,  so  much  of  challenge  to  our  dexterity; 
in  the  French  forms,  so  much  of  joy  through  the  lilt  of  refrain  that 
we  have  taken  all  these  patterned  mediums  to  our  hearts. 

Interest  in  experimenting  with  the  fixed  forms  has  declined  at 
times,  throughout  the  centuries;  but  inevitably  it  has  revived.  And 
always,  the  discipline  involved  in  their  writing  has  been  recognized 
as  being  of  major  importance  to  the  aspiring  poet.  We  emerge  from 
a struggle  with  any  one  of  these  rigid  and  sternly  uncompromising 
forms,  grown  tall  in  poetic  stature  — broad  in  poetic  concept.  We 
have  learned,  through  obedience  to  laws  as  inexorable  as  the  Laws 
of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians,  an  economy  of  diction,  a versatility 
of  phrase,  and  a facility  of  expression  that  will  never  fail  us. 

Down  the  years,  the  established  lyric  patterns  have  developed 
into  a certain  perfection  of  form,  and  are  imbued  with  the  very 
definite  dignity  of  their  ancient  tradition.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  you  from  inventing  patterns  of  your  own.  You  may  juggle 
the  nine-line  stanza,  for  example,  into  any  number  of  rhyme-pat- 
terns and  metrical  combinations.  The  only  stipulation  is  this:  hav- 
ing once  established  a pattern  in  your  first  stanza,  you  must  adhere 
to  that  pattern  throughout  your  poem. 

In  this  final  chapter,  let’s  notice  some  of  the  original  patterns 
devised  by  contemporary  poets: 

Adelaide  Crapsey  gave  to  the  world  a fragile  form  which  she 
named  the  Cinquain.  This  brief,  unrhymed  form,  defined  and  illus- 
trated on  page  73,  along  with  other  five-line  stanza  arrangements, 
conveys  a mood  or  a subtle  fancy  perhaps  better  than  would  a 
longer  poem. 

Miss  Crapsey,  a victim  of  tuberculosis,  lived  only  thirty-six 
years,  and  left  behind  just  twenty-eight  poems  in  this  delicate  form 
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of  her  own  invention  — most  of  them  written  at  Saranac,  where 
she  died  in  1914.  Her  volume  is  titled  simply  Verse  (Alfred  A. 
Knopf).  Her  cinquains  suggest  rather  than  point  out,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Japanese  forms,  the  atmosphere  of  things  and 
circumstances.  The  cinquain  provides  invaluable  discipline  in 
restraint  and  elusiveness. 

The  following  are  perhaps  the  best  known  of  Miss  Crapsey’s 
cinquains: 


TRIAD 


( 1 foot ) 

These  be 

( 2 feet ) 

Three  silent  things: 

(3  ' 

’ ) 

The  falling  snow  . . . the  hour 

(4 

” ) 

Before  the  dawn ...  the  mouth  of  one 

( 1 foot ) 

Just  dead. 

— Adelaide  Crapsey 


THE  WARNING 

Just  now, 

Out  of  the  strange 

Still  dusk  ...  as  strange,  as  still  . . . 

A white  moth  flew;  why  am  I grown 
So  cold? 

— Adelaide  Crapsey 


James  Vila  Blake,  a Unitarian  minister  in  Chicago  until  his 
death  in  1925,  invented  a form  which  he  called  a Cameo  — "a 
little  carving  in  words.”  His  pattern  calls  for  a complete  poem  in 
nine  lines  of  strict  iambic  tetrameter,  which  he  divides  into  a tercet, 
followed  by  a quatrain,  which,  in  turn,  is  followed  by  a couplet. 
The  rhyme-pattern  i saaabccbaa.  No  line  in  the  tercet  may 
be  end-stopped  before  the  third  line;  nor  may  the  third  line  of  the 
quatrain  be  end-stopped. 

The  following  cameo  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Blake  illustrates 
his  requirements.  It  bears  no  title  — only  a number: 
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II 


I met  a bird  hid  in  a tree,  (a) 

Singing;  but  was  it  then  for  me  (a) 

He  loosed  unmeasured  melody?  (a) 

Aye,  was  it!  Though  that  blissful  one  (b) 

Not  me  had  known,  nor  I known  him,  (c) 

From  all  his  trills’  delightful  brim  (c) 

Of  music,  foreign  drip  was  none.  (b) 

So  let  my  song  go  wild  and  free:  (a) 

Whoe’er  thou  art,  I sing  to  thee.  (a) 


— James  Vila  Blake 


In  your  cameo,  you  will,  of  course,  avoid  the  Victorian  diction 
so  obvious  in  the  example  above.  Perhaps  yours  will  be  patterned 
in  the  less  stilted,  present-day  diction  of  the  following  examples  by 
contemporary  poets: 


GOBLIN  DANCE 

Long  shadows  of  the  wind-stripped  trees 
(No  pleasaunce  now  for  birds  and  bees) 
Parade  with  sure  and  stately  ease 
On  level  snow.  But  when  the  moon 
Flings  them  across  the  white  ravine 
They  leap  and  caper  and  careen 
Like  goblins,  through  the  long  night’s  noon. 
When  all  of  me  but  shadow  flees, 

Lord,  let  me  march  and  frisk  like  these. 

— George  Burt  Lake 


WARM  ASHES 

We  call  it  "just  remembering,” 

And  what  is  past  and  gone  may  bring 
A smile,  as  at  some  lesser  thing. 

Yet  what  lives  on?  This  bird,  this  leaf? 
Or  that  their  likenesses,  in  years 
To  come,  shall  turn  us  back,  in  tears, 
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To  what  it  was  that  caused  our  grief? 

When  I remember  one  old  Spring, 

All  lilacs  bloom;  all  robins  sing. 

— Elenor  Galusha 

An  interesting  form  known  as  a Dilemma  was  devised  quite 
recently  by  Letitia  Wing  Murphy,  who  says  she  so  named  her  child 
because,  in  casting  about  for  a name  for  her  pattern,  she  found 
herself  "in  a dilemma.”  The  form  is  an  excellent  prosodic  exercise 
in  eleven  lines  of  strict  iambic  meter.  Lines  1 and  1 1 have  five  feet; 
lines  2 and  10  have  four  feet;  and  all  the  intervening  lines  (seven, 
in  all)  have  two  feet.  Run-overs  from  line  to  line  are  almost  obli- 
gatory. The  rhyme  scheme  is  aabccbddbee: 


(5  feet) 

LAST  LOOK 

This  is  the  last  time  I shall  see  these  fields; 

(a) 

(4  ' 

” ) 

This  well-loved,  friendly  grove  that  yields 

(a) 

(2  ' 

” ) 

To  quiet  brook 

(b) 

(2  ' 

’ ) 

Where  sedges  bend. 

(c) 

(2  ' 

’ ) 

This  is  the  end, 

(c) 

(2  ’ 

* ) 

So  I must  look 

(b) 

(2  ’ 

* ) 

More  deep,  more  clear; 

(d) 

(2  ’ 

* ) 

Must  strive  to  hear 

(d) 

(2  * 

* ) 

All  notes  that  took 

(b) 

(4  ’ 

’ ) 

The  form  of  music  in  the  sum 

(e) 

(5  ' 

’ ) 

Of  memory  to  hold  in  days  to  come. 

(e) 

— George  Burt  Lake 


AUTUMN  PALETTE 

This  is  the  season  of  vermilion  glow, 
When  sumac  foliage  leans  low. 

Now,  tendrils  thread 
Their  cobweb  way 
In  fan  array 
Of  brilliant  red; 

And  all  around 
Upon  the  ground 
Pine  needles  spread; 
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And  sheen  of  pheasant  plumage  blends 
Where  this  Virginia  creeper  trail  extends. 

— Anna  Benfer 


The  Reciprocated  Cinquain  is  a complete  poem  in  ten  lines, 
devised  by  George  W.  Plumleigh.  It  consists  of  two  cinquains 
(page  73),  the  second  in  reverse  order,  written  together  as  a 
continuous  poem.  It  must  be  in  strict  iambic  meter,  but  without 
rhyme,  the  line  lengths  being,  in  order,  1,  2,  3,  4,  1;  1,  4,  3,  2,  and 
1 feet.  Although  this  is  not  a requirement  of  the  form,  a suggestion 
for  binding  the  two  cinquains  together,  neatly  and  inevitably,  lies 
in  making  the  final  line  of  the  poem  identical  with  the  first,  as  in 


the  following: 

ECLIPSE 

( 1 foot ) 

Half-veiled, 

(2  feet) 

The  moon,  above 

(3  ” ) 

The  distant  prairie  rim, 

(4  ” ) 

Now  shows  her  face  in  coyly  cold 

( 1 foot) 

Reserve. 

(1  ” ) 

Just  so, 

(4  feet) 

My  lady’s  love  shines  not  in  full; 

(3  ” ) 

But  cloaked  in  partial  shade 

(2  ” ) 

It  glows,  with  face 

( 1 foot ) 

Half-veiled. 

— George  W.  Plumleigh 

The  Rondino  permits  only  two  rhymes  throughout  its  four 
stanzas  of  four  lines  each,  and  no  rhyme  word  may  be  repeated. 
The  basic  pattern,  as  shown  in  the  first  column  at  the  right  of  the 
poem  below  is  a b a b;  baba;  abab;  baba.  The  lines  of  the  open- 
ing quatrain  are  further  designated  by  capital  letters,  ABC  and  D. 
Of  these  four  lines,  B,  C,  and  D are  repeated  as  the  first  line  in  the 
succeeding  three  quatrains:  B in  stanza  2;  C,  in  stanza  3,  and  D in 
stanza  4.  The  final  line  is  unrhymed  and  is  made  up  of  the  first 
word  in  each  of  the  4 lines  in  the  opening  stanza. 

With  7 a rhymes  and  7 b rhymes  involved,  don’t  start  out  with 
sausage  as  your  a rhyme  and  ancient  as  your  b rhyme.  Consult  your 
rhyming  dictionary  before  you  begin,  and  choose  accented  terminal 
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vowel-consonant  combinations  that  occur  in  at  least  seven  possible 
rhyming  words.  And  beware  of  identical  rhyme: 

NOVEMBER  HUES  ARE  SOBER 


November  wears  a dull,  gray  dress. 

(a) 

(A) 

Hues  of  the  weathered  leaf  or  cone 

(b) 

(B) 

Are  hers.  She  seems  not  to  digress. 

(a) 

(C) 

Sober  and  drab,  she  displays,  alone, 

(b) 

(D) 

Hues  of  the  weathered  leaf  or  cone. 

(b) 

(B) 

Yet,  these  days  that  precede  the  stress 

(a) 

Of  winter  have  beauty  all  their  own. 

(b) 

Charms  that  rival  spring’s  loveliness 

(a) 

Are  hers.  She  seems  not  to  digress. 

(a) 

(C) 

Attractions,  flaunted  by  June,  full-blown, 

(b) 

Are  surpassed  by  her  lusty,  bold  caress; 

(a) 

A challenge,  to  warmer  days  unknown. 

(b) 

Sober  and  drab,  she  displays,  alone, 

(b) 

(D) 

An  amplitude,  a copiousness 

(a) 

In  shelf  and  bin  and  granary  shown. 

(b) 

Though  great  her  legacy,  I confess 

(a) 

November  hues  are  sober!  (E) 


— Dana  Kneeland  Akers 

The  Quatern  consists  of  four  4-line  stanzas,  rhymed  A b a b; 
c A c a;  a d A d;  e a e A.  The  refrain  line  (A)  is  repeated  as  line  2 
in  stanza  2;  as  line  3 in  stanza  3 and  as  line  4 in  stanza  4.  Example: 


BUTTRESSED 


Your  eyes  are  so  kind 

(A) 

That  when  grief  or  duress 

(b) 

Have  claimed  me,  I find 

(a) 

In  their  tenderness 

(b) 
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An  easing  of  pain,  (c) 

Your  eyes  are  so  kind.  (A) 

Each  path  is  made  plain  (c) 

And  each  maze  is  aligned,  (a) 

So  that  though  I were  blind,  (a) 

The  goal  would  be  clear.  (d) 

Your  eyes  are  so  kind  (A) 

And  their  absence  of  fear  (d) 

Gives  me  courage  to  face  (e) 

What  the  gods  have  assigned.  (a) 

I have  strength  for  the  race  — (e) 

( Y our  eyes  are  so  kind. ) ( A ) 


— Dana  Kneeland  Akers 


The  Dos-d  Dos,  composed  of  four  4-line  stanzas  rhymed  in 
couplets,  repeats  the  2nd  line  of  each  stanza,  as  the  1st  line  of  the 
succeeding  stanza;  but  with  the  dual  phrases  (marked  1 and  2)  in 
reverse  order  — dos-d  dos,  as  it  were.  The  final  line  repeats  line 
1 (A): 

THERE  WILL  ALWAYS  BE  SOMETHING  LEFT  UNSAID 


There  will  always  be  something  left  unsaid  — (A) 

A word  withheld1”  and  the  moment  fled12’  (a) 

When  it  might  have  filled  its  royal  part  (b) 

And  poured  cool  balm  on  a troubled  heart.  ( b ) 

The  moment  fled121  and  a word  withheld:'"  (c) 

Tick  of  a clock,1”  and  a vision  quelled;121  (c) 

Turn  of  a face,  and  a phrase  is  lost  (d) 

Beyond  all  measure  of  worth  or  cost.  (d) 

A vision  quelled'21  in  tick  of  a clock."1  (e) 

Some  leisured  dawn1”  shall  we  dare  unlock121  (e) 

Deep  thoughts,  — their  patterned,  rich  inlay — (f) 

The  thousand  things  we  have  wished  to  say?  (f) 

Shall  we  dare  unlock,121  some  leisured  dawn,1”  (g) 

Forgotten  words?  Let  us  count  them  gone.  (g) 
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When  all  our  vibrant  dreams  are  dead,  (a) 

There  will  always  be  something  left  unsaid.  (A) 

— Madelyn  Cobham 

The  Sonnette  (half  a sonnet)  is  a comparatively  recent  addi- 
tion to  our  playground.  Based  upon  the  Petrarchan  form  (never 
the  Shakespearan ) it  consists  of  a quatrain  and  tercet,  rhyming 
a b b a;  c b c,  and  is,  of  course,  written  in  iambic  pentameter. 
Everything  that  applies  to  the  development  of  the  Petrarchan  son- 
net applies  — only  in  a lesser  degree  — to  the  sonnette:  the  same 
rocketing  to  climax  in  the  premise;  the  same  soft  falling  of  stars 
in  the  corollary:  The  sonnette  is  a perfect  medium  for  the  express- 
ion of  an  emotion  of  sonnet  quality,  but  of  emotion  of  such  frailty 
of  content  that  "padding”  would  be  required  in  order  to  carry  it 
through  to  full  sonnet  length. 


GHOST  LOVERS 


Those  glorious  lovers  who  were  towering  flames  (a) 

To  throw  a gleam  on  our  drab  days  and  nights  (b) 

Are  fading  memories  now,  but  their  wild  lights  (b) 

Kindle  to  rapture  under  other  names.  (a) 

Their  tender  words,  long  kisses,  all  are  gone,  (c) 

But  welded  souls  defy  death’s  chills  and  frights.  (b) 

Their  ghosts  cling  close  beyond  the  spreading  dawn.  (c) 


— George  Burt  Lake 

If  you  are  looking  for  diversion,  spend  a half  hour  with  Planned 
Inner  Rhyme,  which  has  long  been  the  sport  of  ingenious  rhym- 
sters.  (On  page  15,  you  were  warned  against  unintentional 
internal  rhyme;  now  you  are  urged  to  make  that  internal  rhyme 
the  object  of  your  intentions.) 

Thomas  Hood,  in  1832,  offered  "A  Plan  for  Writing  Blank 
Verse  in  Rhyme”  — the  plan  to  be  rhyme  within  the  line:  the  last 
three  words  in  each  line  rhyming  with  each  other,  but  without 
disturbing  the  rhymelessness  of  Blank  Verse.  "I  have  the  honour,” 
wrote  Hood  to  the  editor  of  The  Comic  Annual to  subjoin  a 
specimen”: 
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A NOCTURNAL  SKETCH 

Even  is  come;  and  from  the  dark  Park,  hark, 

The  signal  of  the  setting  sun  — one  gun! 

And  six  is  sounding  from  the  chime,  prime  time 
To  go  and  see  the  Drury-Lane  Dane  slain,  — 

Or  hear  Othello’s  jealous  doubt  spout  out, — 

* * * 

Now  thieves  to  enter  for  your  cash,  smash,  crash, 

Past  drowsy  Charley  in  deep  sleep,  creep, 

But  frighten’d  by  Policemen  B 3,  flee, 

And  while  they’re  going,  whisper  low,  "No  go!” 

Now  puss,  while  folks  are  in  their  beds,  treads  leads, 

And  sleepers  waking,  grumble  — "Drat  that  cat!” 

Who  in  the  gutter  caterwauls,  squalls,  mauls 

Some  feline  foe,  and  screams  in  shrill  ill-will. 

# * # 

This  noble  "specimen”  ends  in  line  34: 

. . . and  a stout  shout  out 

That  upward  goes,  shows  Rose  knows  those  bows’  woes! 

— Thomas  Hood 

Margaret  MacLaren,  contemporary  Chicago  poet,  pays  tribute 
to  "the  good  Hood”  in  the  following 

ODE  TO  HOOD 

There  in  his  narrow  cell  the  good  Hood  stood; 

There  in  the  twilight  of  that  gray  May  day, 

The  31st.  Said  he,  "A  June  moon  soon 
Will  rise  and  shine.  It  may  today  delay 
My  flight.  My  henchmen  are,  I rue,  too  few.” 

"Could  be,”  his  keepers  answered,  "we  see  three, 

But  two  are  resting  on  the  pale  vale  trail.” 

"What  of  the  other  one?  Will  he  free  me?” 

"Could  be,”  they  answered,  "if  your  men  ken  when 
You  need  a friend,  as  well  they  should,  good  Hood, 

They’ll  come,  you  understand?  They  say  today 

They  should,  they  could,  they  would.”  Hood  understood. 

— Margaret  MacLaren 
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The  Clerihew,  named  for  its  originator,  Edmund  Clerihew 

Bentley  (1875  ),  English  writer  of  detective  fiction,  is  a 

humorous  pseudo-biographical  quatrain,  having  lines  of  uneven 
length.  You  won’t  find  the  word  clerihew  (no  capital  c)  in  the 
body  of  any  dictionary  to  date,  though  it  is  included  in  the  addenda 
of  the  latest  full-size  Webster.  No  mention  is  made,  however,  of  a 
distinctive  requirement,  which  is  that  the  name  of  the  biographee 
must  occur  at  the  end  of  line  1,  where  it  establishes  the  a rhyme  of 
the  rhyme  pattern,  a a b b. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  example  of  this  recently  revived  popu- 
lar pastime  is  the  following  by  Bentley  himself: 

Sir  Christopher  Wren 

Said,  "I’m  going  to  dine  with  some  men. 

If  anybody  calls, 

Say  I’m  designing  St.  Paul’s. 

To  which  the  following  retort  courteous  has  been  made: 

The  architect,  Charles  Bulfinch, 

Said:  "It’s  a beaud/#/  cinch 

That  Sir  Christopher  Wren  should  come  off  his  perch 

He’s  not  the  only  bird  who  designed  a church.’’ 

— B.  B.  U. 

Delos  Avery  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  gives  us  this,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  publishing  of  Thirty  Years  With  G.B.S.  by  Blanche 
Patch  (Dodd,  Mead  & Co.,  1951): 

Blanche  Patch, 

As  secretary-in-charge-of-the-latch, 

When  nobody  else  could  see  Shaw, 

Saw. 

Two  others  will  suffice: 

Georg  Friederich  Handel 
Occasioned  some  posthumous  scandal, 

For  — tsk,  tut,  and  ach  — 

He  snubbed  J.  S.  Bach. 


— Edna  Holden 
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e e cummings 

after  some  literary  slummings 

found  his  level  at  the  nadir  of  the  commonplace 

in  lower  case 

— B.  B.  U. 


After  you  have  done  at  least  one  poem  in  each  of  the  foregoing 
original  patterns,  then  see  if  you  can’t  build  a pattern  of  your  own, 
from  your  own  blue-prints.  If  you  succeed,  christen  it  appropriately 
and  pass  your  building  specifications  along  to  a Poetry  Is  Fun- 
loving  world. 

If  you  have  the  slightest  doubt  that  Poetry  Is,  indeed,  Fun,  I 
suggest,  in  conclusive  evidence,  a prosodic  game  that  is  calculated 
to  keep  you  out  of  mischeif  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  called  a 
Cento  (from  a Latin  word  meaning  "patchwork”),  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  rewarding  diversions  I know. 

A cento  is  a poem  of  indefinite  length  made  up  of  the  first  lines 
only  of  as  many  poems  as  you  choose  to  quote  from,  This  means, 
of  course,  that  the  lines  you  select  must  all  be  in  the  same  meter 
and  line-length;  and  since  a great  many  poems  are  written  in 
iambic  pentameter,  you  will  find  it  easier  going  if  you  start  with 
that  meter  and  length  of  line. 

You  may  rhyme  only  alternate  lines,  if  you  wish,  but  it  makes 
a much  better  exercise  if  you  set  yourself  three  goals  at  the  start: 
( 1 ) that  every  line  rhyme;  ( 2 ) that  you  quote  but  one  time  from 
each  author;  and  ( 3 ) that  the  resultant  "patchwork”  make  sense. 

Use  all  the  anthologies  you  can  find,  or  go  directly  to  the  col- 
lected works  of  the  individual  poets.  In  any  event,  you  will  re-dis- 
cover  so  many  delightful  poems,  and  will  be  led  so  far  afield  in  your 
search  for  appropriate  rhyming  lines,  that  it  will  take  you  literally 
weeks  to  complete  your  self-appointed  task.  Meanwhile,  you  will 
encounter  poets  you  had  long  forgotten  — or  perhaps  never  heard 
of.  And  having  found  just  one  graceful  line  by  an  author,  you  will 
find  yourself  browsing  through  a whole  volume  of  his  work  — or 
perhaps  several  volumes  — until  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  his  varying  styles  and  moods. 

You  will  find  that  writing  a cento  is  a Refresher  Course  par 
excellence.  Probably  you  will  decide,  before  you  have  gone  very 
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far,  that  it  would  be  much  easier  to  make  your  own  rhyme  than  to 
hit  upon  the  ready-made  line  of  one  author  that  matches  in  rhyme, 
rhythm  and  reason  with  the  ready-made  line  of  another  author. 

Here  is  a suggestion:  Whenever  you  find  a likely  line  — one 
that  seems  to  fit  in  with  the  meaning  of  other  lines  you  have  chosen 
— write  it  down  on  a sheet  of  paper.  Then  cut  the  lines  apart  and 
fit  the  rhyming  lines  together  again,  as  though  you  were  doing  a 
jig-saw  puzzle.  Don’t  attempt  an  elaborate  pattern.  Couplets  are 
good  enough.  A single  example  will  suffice: 

LETTER  FROM  LESBOS 


My  loved,  my  honored,  much  respected  friend:  (Burns) 

My  love,  my  chosen,  — but  not  mine!  I send  (Meredith) 

News  from  the  heavens!  All  wars  are  at  an  end!  (Breton) 

Scarcely,  I think,  yet  it  indeed  may  be:  (Browning) 

What  freeman  knoweth  freedom?  (Never  he  (Helen  Hunt  Jackson) 
Who  first  invented  work  and  bound  the  free.)  (Lamb) 


Today  our  peaceful  land  views  with  dismay 
Vessels  that  dream  at  anchor  in  the  bay, 

Dim  toward  the  sky  and  deep  within  the  sea. 
And  yet  this  great  wink  of  eternity, 

After  long  storms’  and  tempests’  sad  assay. 
What  shall  be  said  of  this  embattled  day?:  — 


( Evans ) 
( Coblentz ) 
(Mathews) 
(Hart  Crane) 
( Spenser ) 
(Rossetti) 


Keen,  fitful  gusts  are  whispering  here  and  there; 
All  nature  seems  at  work.  Slugs  leave  their  lair; 
There  is  a silence  where  has  been  no  sound; 

Tread  softly!  All  the  earth  is  holy  ground. 

O precious  evenings!  All  too  swiftly  sped! 

The  leaves  that  in  the  lonely  walks  were  spread 
At  the  round  earth’s  imagined  corners  blow; 

(I  loved  thee,  Atthis,  once  — long,  long  ago! 

And  when  I move  my  sighs  on  you  to  call, 

The  yellow  dusk  winds  round  the  city  wall.) 

Soft  hour  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart! 
(Since  there’s  no  help,  come  let  us  kiss  and  part.) 
Dusk  wraps  the  village  in  its  dim  caress. 

(O  for  a lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness! 


( Keats ) 
(Coleridge) 
(Hood) 
(C.  Rossetti) 
( Longfellow ) 
(Hugo ) 
( Donne ) 
(Sappho) 
( Petrarch ) 
(Li  Po) 
( Byron ) 
( Drayton ) 
(AE) 
(Cowper) 
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I never  knew  before  freedom  could  be  (Jesse  Smart) 

A moss-laid  bed  beneath  a willow  tree.)  (Catherine  Mayer) 


A late  lark  twitters  from  the  quiet  skies. 

Now,  at  thy  soft  recalling  voice,  I rise. 

Above  all  lands  bright  angel  wings  are  spread; 
God  is  a rhythm  running  through  the  head; 

They  are  purblind  who  say  that  Puck  is  dead. 
With  the  same  heart,  I said,  I’ll  answer  thee:  — (E. 
(If  but  some  vengeful  god  would  call  to  me! ) 


( Henley ) 
(Lanier) 
(Hirsh) 
(Van  Allen) 
( Shipley ) 
Barrett  Browning) 
(Herbert) 


Your  words,  my  friend,  (right  healthful  caustics)  blame  (Sidney) 
Nor  happiness,  nor  majesty,  nor  fame;  ( Shelley ) 

Words  with  the  freesias  wounded  scent  1 know,  (Auslander) 

Because  my  love  is  quick  to  come  and  go.  ( Dorothy  Parker ) 

Indulge  thy  smiling  scorn,  if  smiling  still!  (Leigh  Hunt) 

Forgive  me,  heart,  that  of  my  own  free  will  (Sutton) 

I sing  of  brooks,  of  blossoms,  birds  and  bowers,  ( Herrick  ) 

Close  by  these  meads  forever  crowned  with  flowers.  ( Pope ) 


Now  hate  me,  if  thou  wilt;  if  ever,  now, 

Spirit  that  breathest  through  my  lattice,  thou! 
Of  heaven  or  hell  I have  no  power  to  sing, 
This  night  of  stars  and  quiet  blossoming; 

But  were  I loved  as  I desire  to  be, 

Where  Dante  sang  the  soul’s  great  destiny, 
My  heart  should  not  be  troubled  by  this  thing. 


(Shakespeare) 
(Bryant) 
(William  Morris) 
( Adelaide  Love ) 
(Tennyson) 
(E.  Merrill  Root) 
( David  Morton ) 


After  a sleep  and  an  awakening, 

When  from  my  fumbling  hand  the  tired  pen  falls, 
There  is  a silent  hour  within  these  walls. 

O blame  me  not  if  I express  but  ill 
A silence  as  if  God  himself  were  still. 

Thank  God  for  stillness  and  the  truce  of  night, 
Here  in  a world  whose  heaven  is  powder-white. 
The  spicewood  burns  along  the  gray,  spent  sky; 
No  speed  of  wind  or  water  rushing  by 
An  ancient  bridge  and  a more  ancient  tower. 
Milton,  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour!  — 
The  inarticulate  immensity! 


(Robinson) 
( Service ) 
( Drachman ) 
( Ashley ) 
(Bayard  Taylor) 
(Vincent  Starrett) 
( Untermeyer ) 
( Lizette  W.  Reese ) 
(Frost) 
(Yeats) 
(Wordsworth) 
(Hager) 
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If  I should  die,  think  only  this  of  me:  ( Rupert  Brooke ) 

I have  been  wont  to  bear  my  forehead  high  — ( Heine ) 

The  poet  who  with  Pindar  seeks  to  vie  — ( Horace ) 

In  the  midway  of  this  our  troubled  life,  (Dante) 

I strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife.  (Landor) 

O world,  I cannot  hold  thee  close  enough!  (Millay) 

Affixed,  my  hand  and  seal: 

— Ruth  Crary  Clough  (Crary) 


CHAPTER  XXX 


-After  Jilt 

The  good  ship  Poetry  holds  a strange  fascination  for  all  of  us. 
But  when  it  comes  to  launching  her  on  the  Rhythmic  Sea,  that  is 
something  else  again. 

In  my  own  experience,  though  I was  born  on  the  shores  of  that 
Sea  and  had  paddled  along  its  coastline  from  childhood  — even 
waded  out  considerably  over  my  depth  — I had  always  admired 
the  good  ship  Poetry  from  the  safety  of  the  shore.  I had  no  idea 
how  to  man  her;  how  to  cast  her  loose  from  her  moorings;  how  to 
steer  her  course. 

Doubtless  there  were  books  on  the  subject — erudite  and  stodgy 
— but  they  never  happened  to  fall  into  my  hands.  They  would 
have  been  far  over  my  head  if  they  had.  I was  painfully  young 
when  I first  began  to  need  poetry,  and  child  psychology  was  not 
then  the  understanding  force  it  is  today.  So,  whenever  any  one 
found  me  reading  poetry,  I was  suspected  of  being  "in  love.”  I was. 
With  Poetry.  So  I soon  learned  to  read  poetry  in  the  privacy  of  my 
own  room,  and  to  keep  my  scribbling  attempts  at  writing  it  under 
my  pillow.  I still  do,  but  for  a different  reason:  (an  idea  might 
strike  me  during  the  night,  and  what  better  place  than  under  my 
pillow  for  note  book  and  pencil? ) 

I suppose  I must  have  had  an  innate  sense  of  rhythm.  Music, 
dancing,  painting  and  sculpture  — Poetry’s  allied  arts  — I loved. 
But  always  I was  haunted  by  the  feeling  that  there  must  be  some 
underlying  principle  governing  poetry  and  its  varied  pulses  just 
as  there  was  in  the  other  arts. 

And  what  a multiplicity  of  rhythms  there  were! 

I read  Pope’s  translation  of  The  Iliad  with  delight,  having  no 
idea  I was  being  borne  along  on  the  wings  of  iambic  pentameter. 
I must  have  noticed  Pope’s  heroic  couplets,  however,  because  in 
one  place  where  a misprint  occurs  in  an  early  edition  (Book  I, 
line  23) : 

"Ye  kings  and  warriors!  may  your  vows  be  crown 
And  Troy’s  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground,” 
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I have  carefully  penciled  in  the  missing  "■ — ed”  after  crown  to 
make  that  word  rhyme  with  ground.  Surely,  Mr.  Pope  would  want 
me  to  fix  up  that  typographical  error. 

I read  Shakespeare’s  plays  for  the  story,  not  knowing  I was 
again  responding  to  iambic  pentameter.  I read  his  Sonnets,  without 
having  any  idea  what  a sonnet  was.  I looked  up  "sonnet”  in  the  big 
dictionary  and  found  it  defined  as  "a  poem  of  fourteen  lines  in 
iambic  pentameter,  rhyming  according  to  a prescribed  pattern.” 
"The  Elizabethan  or  Shakespearean  sonnet,”  I learned,  "consists  of 
fourteen  iambic  pentameter  lines  arranged  in  quatrains  of  inter- 
woven rhymes,  closing  with  a rhymed  couplet.” 

There  it  was!  The  Shakespearean  sonnet.  I read  the  definition 
over  again,  and  with  the  big  die  open  before  me  and  this  definition 
as  my  only  guide,  I set  out  to  write  a sonnet.  I could  discover  the 
"interwoven  rhyme”  by  reference  to  Shakespeare  himself,  but  what 
was  "iambic  pentameter”?  Back  to  the  big  die  and  its  definition  of 
iambic  and  its  more  illuminating  explanatory  paragraph: 

"The  heroic  couplet  is  iambic  pentameter 
rhymed  in  pairs;”  ( The  Iliad,  then,  was 
done  in  iambic  pentameter! ) "blank  verse 
is  unrhymed  iambic  pentameter;  (that 
would  be  Hamlet,  Macbeth  — most  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays! ) "Dante’s  measure 
is  iambic,  though  every  line  consists 
of  not  ten  but  eleven  syllables,  his 
native  tongue  having  none  other  than 
feminine  endings.” 

"Ten  syllables?”  I flew  to  find  Shakespeare  and  counted  the 
syllables  in  lines  here  and  there.  "Ten  syllables?”  Sure  enough! 
But  what  was  a "feminine  ending”?  A quick  flip  of  the  dictionary 
pages  yielded,  under  "feminine”: 

"F.  rhyme  or  F.  ending:  a rhyme  or 
ending  in  which  the  accent  falls  on  the 
penult,  as  in  the  quotation:  In  this 
fight  was  Death  the  gainer,  Spite  of 
vassal  or  retainer.  Longfellow. 

Compare  masculine  rhyme.” 

J did  so  and  learned: 
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"M.  rhyme  is  rhyme  ending  on  a stressed 
syllable,  thus  giving  virility  to  the  line.” 

And  so  it  was,  that,  at  an  early  age  I accepted  the  dictum  that 
masculinity  is  associated  with  strength,  and  femininity  with 
weakness. 

Anyway,  good  old  Noah  Webster!  A new  world  was  opening 
for  me.  These  old  fellows  — Dante,  Pope,  Shakespeare  — knew 
what  they  were  doing.  They  followed,  each  of  them,  some  principle; 
some  divinely  conceived,  carefully  wrought  plan  that  had  stood  the 
test  of  time. 

But  why  hadn’t  some  one  ferreted  out  all  these  things  and  put 
them  between  the  covers  of  a book?  Maybe  some  one  had .... 

About  this  time,  I discovered  at  a sale  of  second-hand  books,  a 
little  volume  called  The  Rhymster  (D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  1882). 
It  was  written  by  Tom  Hood,  son  of  the  English  poet  Thomas 
Hood.  (The  son,  a journalist  and  minor  poet,  never  presumed  upon 
the  parent’s  fame.  No  "Junior”  business  for  him;  just  plain  Tom 
Hood.)  The  price  was  ten  cents. 

Never  shall  I forget  the  joy  I found  in  Tom  Hood’s  little  book. 
I read  it  all  the  way  home  on  the  train,  and  for  several  years  The 
Rhymster  was  my  constant  companion  and  guide.  It  contained  a 
dictionary  of  rhyming  words  (the  first  rhyming  dictionary  I had 
ever  seen) ; and  there  were  chapters  on  versification,  on  diction,  on 
figures  of  speech;  on  the  sonnet,  the  rondeau,  the  ballade  and  other 
fixed  forms.  And  I tried  them  all.  Thank  you,  Tom.  And  peace  — 
peace  to  your  soul! 

There  have  been  volumes  and  volumes,  since,  on  the  technique 
of  poetry  — all  excellent,  though  a bit  staggering  to  the  tyro.  Each 
volume  was  to  me  a fresh  adventure.  My  most  thrilling  discovery 
was  — and  continues  to  be  — that  every  one  of  the  masters,  and 
most  of  our  authentic  contemporary  poets  have  recognized  and  re- 
spected the  great  traditions  of  poetry.  "Tradition,”  Gilbert  K.  Ches- 
terton avowed,  " does  not  mean  that  the  Living  are  dead,  but  that 
the  Dead  are  Living.” 

And  so  we  come  to  POETRY  IS  FUN  and  the  stock  poser: 
"How  did  you  come  to  write  it?” 

The  answer  is  obvious:  POETRY  IS  FUN  is  designed  to  put 
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others,  unenlightened  as  I had  been,  on  the  right  road  to  the  enjoy- 
ment and  understanding  of  poetry  and  poetry-making. 

I had  had  to  isolate  for  myself  the  elements  of  prosody;  to 
blend  them,  through  the  alchemy  of  awe  and  appreciation;  and 
finally  to  endeavor  to  infuse  them  with  divine  fire. 

The  elements  of  that  alchemy  are  embodied  in  POETRY  IS 
FUN.  I pass  them  along  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  you  may  find  at 
least  some  small  part  of  the  joy  I have  found  in  poetry  as  a tradition 
and  a heritage;  poetry  as  "a  way  of  life.” 

The  End 
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